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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


It has been my good fortune to have known, quite well, 
two extraordinary men. One might even say great men, for 
each had a far deeper insight than is granted most mortals, 
and an integrity so apparent that it gave his whole personality 
a kind of radiance. 

One of these men was Arthur Garfield Hays, the distin- 
guished attorney who in addition to his regular practice 
fought so long and hard and effectively in the field of civil 
liberties. The other was Roy Mitchell, a man who passion- 
ately loved the theatre, but whose range of interests—and 
even of authority—was far wider. A preoccupation with mys- 
ticism and the occult was the mainspring of his life, and it 
seems to have been this aspect of his nature that led him to 
explore so many different fields of thought and endeavor. 
His was a kind of Renaissance mind, and his knowledge was 
encyclopedic. 

Mitchell was a man of action, however, as well as of intellec- 
tual pursuits, and he led a varied and adventurous life. He was 
born in Fort Gratiot, Michigan, in 1884, of Canadian parents 
and was educated in Canadian schools and at the University 
of Toronto. He spent thirteen years in newspaper work in 
various cities in Canada and the United States. During this 
time he was constantly in or around theatres as press agent, 
dramatic critic and dramatic editor. 

In 1908 he became interested in making some experiments 
in little theatres, and for the next seven years he produced 
and directed plays under the auspices of the Arts and Letters 
Club in Toronto. He was for a time a stage manager on Broad- 
way and was technical director of the Greenwich Village The- 
ater during its first year. Then he went to Ottawa as Director 
of Motion Pictures for the Department of Public Information, 


and from there to Hart House Theatre, University of Toronto. 
Hart House Theatre was for two years Mr. Mitchell’s labora- 
tory in which he evolved and tested the light-color and muta- 
ble systems described in the concluding chapters of Creative 
Theatre. In 1927 he returned to New York, where he engaged 
in production, writing and lecturing, later joining the faculty 
of the Department of Dramatic Art at New York University. 

I first heard Roy Mitchell at the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
where he had come to lecture. I was so impressed by what he 
had to say about the theatre and so attracted by the warmth 
of his personality that I asked a member of the Museum staff, 
whom I knew, to introduce me. Our friendship began that 
evening. 

A big man who moved about with surprising grace, he gave 
the impression of great physical strength and vitality. He had 
a large leonine head, a shock of rather long black hair and 
penetrating black eyes. His voice was softly modulated—a 
superb example of all he taught in voice control—and it car- 
ried a certain kindness and persuasiveness. All eyes turned 
when he entered a room, and everyone gravitated to him 
like a magnet. 

In 1937, when I moved to New York, Roy and Mrs. Mitchell 
(Jocelyn Taylor—herself a distinguished artist, as the illustra- 
tions in this book will testify) made me welcome at their 
apartment and among their friends. 

During this period Roy and Jocelyn had organized a group 
of young singers, known as The Consort, whose speciality 
was folk music. They built up a repertoire of six hundred 
songs, in some forty languages and dialects. (Speech was an- 
other subject on which Roy was an authority, and a brilliant 
teacher and coach.) I spent many wonderful evenings listen- 
ing to this group in concert, or attending their rehearsals. It’s 
a pity that recording tape had not been developed in the 


Thirties. There are no records of The Consort. 

On his retirement Roy and Jocelyn moved to a little coun- 
try place they called “Amends to Earth”, near Sheffield, 
Massachusetts. I, meanwhile, was swept up in the war effort. 
In spite of the restrictions on travel, I managed to get up there 
fairly often. It was an oasis of sanity, a place to remind one- 
self of enduring values amid the preoccupations and the pres- 
sure of the times. 

I’ve been going over the letters I received from Roy during 
the war—there are a lot of them—in the hope of finding one 
that would help convey more of his characteristic kindness, 
his concern, his humor. I’d like to print them all, but any one 
of them, I find, would require too much explanation. There’s 
one brief communication, however, that I can’t resist sharing, 
though it has nothing at all to do with the theatre. A girl I 
knew had given me a dog, a beautiful springer spaniel. This 
wasn’t a very practical gift to a soldier, as she should have 
known. I greatly admired the dog, but I didn’t know what to 
do with him. Roy and Jocelyn said ‘‘Send him to us’’, and 
the dog was shipped off to Massachusetts. 

The “Report Card”, opposite, arrived in the mail a few 
weeks later. 


Roy Mitchell died suddenly on July 25th, 1944. I was in 
Washington, and first learned of it when I saw the obituary 
in The New York Times. At first the news just didn’t regis- 
ter. My mind rejected it. When the realization finally filtered 
through that Roy was gone, that I’d never see him or talk 
with him again, I wept inconsolably. I miss him still. 


Edward Mabley, 
Pomona, 

F New York. 
March, 1969. 


AMENDS TO EARTH 
A Select Academy for Superior Dogs 


Monthly Report of 
Punch Mabley 
for month ending Aug. 31, 1943 


Going Back 

Staying There 

Staying There Damn You 

Sitting Down 

Lying Down 

Keeping Down 

Piping Down 

Walking to Heel (on lead) 

Walking to Heel (without lead) 

Shaking Hands (note 1) 

Waving Farewell (note 2) 

General Department, such as not 
stealing other dog’s lunch, etc. ___............--- C 


Remarks: 
We are very fond of Punch. He would be a better 
scholar if his feet weren’t so big. 
(signed) 
Roy Mitchell 
Dean of Faculty 


He is your perfect Rotarian. 

This subject which is unique with us is the same as 
shaking hands but is done at a distance. The Adieu 
illusion is perfect. 





CORNERSTONE — A FOREWORD 


This book in your hand may be the best ever written about 
the American theatre and the implications of its wisdom ex- 
tend far beyond its subject. Forty years have passed since it 
was first published and time has demonstrated the accuracy 
of its insights and history has supported many of its prophe- 
cies. I have lived with the book at hand for thirty years and 
now think it may soon be recognized as a true classic of the 
theatre. And for me all the value is truly in the book for I 
never knew the author, never heard his voice nor saw his face. 
For me, Creative Theatre was not a reminiscence of the man 
himself, for all I had was the book. It was enough. 

Soon after its publication I saw the book on the library 
shelves, but I was not yet ready to appreciate it. I doubt very 
much if one can learn much about the living theatre from any 
book, but as experience and the theatre taught me, I began 
to work out and write down my own theatrical philosophy. 
I encountered the book again when I was properly prepared 
to understand what Mitchell was saying. Eventually it seem- 
ed to become the central spine of my own beliefs about the 
theatre and its people. All that I learned from practice and 
the great books led me back again and again to Mitchell’s 
statements of essential principles, in particular, to Part Three. 

A classic is a book that does not wear out, go out of date, 
or become irrelevant to contemporary matters. Forty years 
may not be much of a start on eternity, but Creative Theatre 
shows no signs of diminishing usefulness. On my shelf it sits 
beside Stanislavski on acting, Appia on lighting, Hopkins on 
directing, and Robert Edmond Jones on design. Mitchell is 
not as much of a specialist, and deals directly with an even 
more vital matter—the relationship of a theatre and its people 


- to society and its ambient culture. 

Generations of students have been required to read Niccolo 
Machiavelli’s classic works on Renaissance politics. Person- 
ally, I had found them terribly dry and distant until I was a 
community theatre director enmeshed in the internal ten- 
sions of all such theatres. Reading idly in Machiavelli, I was 
startled to find him speaking very precisely to my immediate 
problems, the government of theatres. (For “prince” read 
“director”, for “court” read “company”, for “principality” 
read ‘‘audience”) Antony Jay in his recent Management and 
Machiavelli finds a similar parallel to the management of in- 
dustry. The clear realistic truth about Renaissance political 
powers is also the truth about many other kinds of govern- 
ment, And the truth about the workings of the theatre can 
also be applied to the creative and social problems of other 
modern organizations. The theatre is a group of creative and 
technical people working at the highest possible stretch of 
their powers to a common goal. It is a model organization, 
like a family or an army—if you understand it, you will un- 
derstand many other relationships with ease. 

Mitchell is marvellously quotable, yet one does not quote 
him as one quotes Scripture or the law, as an appeal to a rec- 
ognized authority. I quote him chiefly because he used words 
in so memorable a manner. I quote Mitchell as I quote Shake- 
speare—because he said it better than I can. Perhaps we will 
come to realize that Mitchell’s great power is as a poet, more 
than as a philosopher. This is a great book to read aloud, yet 
the powerful effect of its best passages comes not from the 
sound of the words but from the simple truths being express- 
ed, and the terrifying, shameful, or glorious images they evoke. 

The rhythm is not modern, and there will be readers too 
short of breath or shallow of mind to follow the full swing of 
Mitchell’s longer sentences. For a man who opposed any 


domination of the theatre by the literary tradition, he uses 
language with impressive skill, but many young people are 
too accustomed to the short staccato rhythms of their young 
world to absorb Mitchell without a conscious stretching of 
the mind. But the large verbal patterns bespeak a large mind, 
one with the capacity to perceive the entire complex pattern 
of workers within theatres within cultures. He saw the whole 
picture more clearly than any other man I know. Creative 
Theatre weaves the entire network of forces into a single fab- 
ric, in which each element takes its proper place, just as 
William James did for psychology in his time. Perhaps the 
breed of men who could thus absorb and organize whole 
fields is gone, but when we read Mitchell aloud we can feel 
the sweep of that larger vision. It is a memorable experience. 

For students who have not the time to study out all the im- 
plications of Delsarte, Copeau, Appia, Poel or Craig, the read- 
ing of Creative Theatre may be an easier approach. All these 
theorists are implicit in the structure Mitchell outlines in his 
final chapters, From this organized concept one may easily 
move back to these cardinal thinkers whose ideas Mitchell has 
connected together. It may be surprising to find that McLuhan, 
Brecht, and Artaud are equally easy to relate to Mitchell’s 
idealistic model. The advent of the arena theatre has support- 
ed his concepts about theatrical space; cinema and television 
emphasize his awareness of the theatre as a medium with spe- 
cific and unique qualities. Perhaps the strongest recommenda- 
tion for the book is that it prepares the mind for the messages 
of contemporary writers, such as Blau, Brook, and Grotowski. 

Recently the avant-garde has been stirred by Artaud’s vi- 
sion of a non-literary theatre of wild passions and rituals in- 
tended for an emotional cleansing of the spectator and the 
body politic, It seemed rather familiar to me, and I probably 
quoted Reinhardt, Mitchell and The Golden Bough. When 


- McLuhan came on the scene with his studies of various media 
I welcomed them as extensions of truths I had found in 
Mitchell and carried into my own work in arena theatre. 
Decroux, Marceau, and Barrault stimulated our understand- 
ing of the importance and vitality of disciplined movement 
for the actor, and I thought it a natural development of 
Mitchell’s ideas about motion as the primal art of the theatre, 
easily linked to Appia’s writings about space, motion, and 
light. I have spent most of my life in the theatre and find that 
more than half of the things I believe are stated more clearly 
by Mitchell than by any other writer. 

The concepts are plainly relevant to current trends in the 
theatre, too. The theatre’s prime distinction as a medium is 
still the living presence of the actor, responsive to the imme- 
diate presence of the audience. Our recent discovery of arena 
and thrust stages and the powers of intimacy is an extension 
of this idea, which recognizes and exploits the fact that this 
responsiveness is most powerful and sensitive when actor and 
audience feel themselves to be in the same room. The recog- 
nition of improvisation as a performance element also de- 
pends upon the power of this mutual magnetic field. One of 
our chief concerns today, as in 1929, is in dynamics of the crea- 
tive ensemble and its interplay with its audience and society. 

To older readers it may appear that the horrifying and dis- 
gusting image of art in the hands of real-estate agents and 
money-lenders is less valid today than in the Twenties or the 
older days of the Syndicate. We hope that is true—that things 
are better. Certainly many specific abuses are gone, but the 
essential principle that Mitchell stresses is still valid—there are 
some essential laws in the practice of the arts, like natural 
laws or spiritual principles, impossible to evade. The wish to 
make a lot of money, or to exercise power over an artistic 
process by controlling money, material, or personnel is a 


crippling force in the practice of any art. Greed for power, 
money, and prestige is still alien to the dynamics of the art of 
the theatre and should be recognized as an internal enemy. 
Educational and subsidized theatres suffer seriously from such 
parasites. Most of us have faced situations where balancing the 
budget, silencing the criticism, or gaining an easy popularity 
could tempt us away from the responsible practice of our art. 
Napoleons of commerce still exist, of course, but the new ex- 
ploiters are foundation executives, department heads, treasur- 
ers, deans, presidents of boards, and local philanthropists. In 
New York surprisingly little has changed and the “Art of 
Cheapening”’ is still a current evil. 

There has been a hopeful increase of regional and resident 
theatres and of subsidization, but I expect that Mitchell would 
have been shocked to find that forty years later we have 
reached the moon itself and still have not twenty theatres of 
any stature, in or out of New York. (Is it true that for the 
price of a few bombers we could support fifty theatres for fifty 
years? I prefer not to contemplate the meaning of our national 
choices.) In Stratford, the Washington ARENA, the GUTHRIE 
in Minneapolis, the ALLEY in Houston and a handful of 
others in Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Seattle, St. Louis, San 
Francisco and a few other cities, we can see theatres that may 
be moving toward Mitchell’s dream of a true theatre of America 
Even these hang in the uneasy air between the public’s image 
of Broadway shows and the producer’s high dreams of art. 
Their future is far from secure and their work often reflects 
this insecurity. How could it be otherwise? As I write, one res- 
ident theatre is reported to be losing its playhouse at the 
whim of a rich sponsor displeased at the political views of an 
original musical, while down the street a great arts complex 
is threatened with collapse for lack of funds. Perhaps Creative 
Theatre can provide some guidance for such regional theatres. 


Yet it may be that the special value of this book may be 
found, not in the truths that it states nor in the evils it con- 
demns, but in the comfort, hope and inspiration it seems able 
to engender in the darkest days of theatrical life. Four plays 
out of five still fail, so all our people must become accus- 
tomed to probable and regular failure. Among our young ac- 
tors and directors despair is an occupational emotion, never 
far from the surface. Even in success, their gayety is uncertain 
and hesitant. Even famous stars cross their fingers, tremble at 
omens, and consult horoscopes. In such a world, any source 
of spiritual strength is doubly precious. Creative Theatre seems 
to be such a source. 

In the Forties some of us came East from Seattle where we 
had discovered ourselves and each other. Mitchell was our 
prophet, Creative Theatre our scripture. I remember with sad- 
ness and love the black years of the War when there were 
occasional gatherings around Greenwich Village fireplaces 
with WQXR softly playing the Variations on a Theme of 
Paganini back in the shadows. We read Mitchell aloud to reas- 
sure ourselves that something better was possible. It was the 
spiritual nourishment we needed to enable us to regroup and 
return refreshed to our various conflicts. No doubt the actual 
strength came from our common beliefs, our mutual affec- 
tion and respect, but Mitchell was our catalyst. He helped us 
to assure ourselves that, win or lose, the truth was known 
to us, and in the light of that truth we could accept the world 
as we found it. 

Mitchell says it is a book for the young and we were young 
when we accepted it. It is romantic and idealistic, but based 
on the clear recognition of a realistic world, so that it lends 
the strength of fact to the images of hope. We know that the 
evils he describes are all too real, and so we are more easily 
persuaded that hope may lie where he says it does. When we 


succeeded, we realized that we had succeeded as he said we 
could. Our hope was confirmed. 

There is no post-war disillusion in this book—it is not de- 
feated, rootless, nor despairing and it may blow a gust of cold 
fresh air into the smoky atmosphere of Bohemia. It names 
enemies and castigates them unmercifully, like Christ driving 
the moneylenders from the temple, but it also names the ele- 
ments of a possible salvation which I, no longer young, still 
find quite believable and practical. It seemed idealistic when 
I was idealistic, seemed to become practical as I matured, and 
now seems to contain wisdom extending far beyond the the- 
atre itself. Of course the book does not change, but one’s per- 
ception of a classic changes with one’s growth. Like the the- 
atre it holds.a mirror to the mind, like a friend it tells you as 
much of the truth as you can understand and use at the mo- 
ment. If it is, as I believe, a true classic, the current generation 
of readers will be those to realize that fact. In my time only a 
few of us suspected it. I am happy to think that it will now 
have another chance to be appreciated, and that other arts 
may begin to realize how much they might learn from a study 
of the theatre. 


Kelly Yeaton, 
State College, 
Pennsylvania. 
March, 1969. 
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PREFACE 
HERE are two kinds of prophets. The first are the high, 


austere ones whose visions do not come to pass in their 
lifetime, and who live and die amid derision. The others are 
the little, short-range prophets whose predictions come to pass 
before they are fairly uttered. These latter have a hard time 
keeping a jump ahead of history. 

When I set myself eight years ago to an inquiry, part of the 
results of which are embodied in this book, a theatre that 
would be truly in terms of America seemed far off. Since then 
so many events have contributed to the winding up of the old 
theatre and the founding of the new, that I have had, more 
than a few times, to change the tenses of a prophecy and cite 
it as a well-known fact ::.scad of promising it as a happy 
eventuality. Which, of course, did not greatly matter because 
my concern has not been with events, past, present or future, 
but with a true understanding of them. The only possible 
virtue of history or of fortune telling is in its capacity to offer a 
theory of action. 

In eight years several ventures have put out, which offer 
aspects of what I have tried to describe. The Theatre Guild of 
New York has made the greatest gain. It has shown the 
strength there is in routine, and the extent to which a theatre 
can rely on its subscribers. The Boston Repertory Theatre, a 
grown-up and established stock company, has proven how se- 
cure a place a responsible theatre can win in the life of a city. 
Miss LeGallienne’s venture in New York, with fewer of the 
brilliancies than the Guild, has more of the heart of the new 
theatre, and there are many things we can learn from the 
courage of its projector and the loyalty of its following. 
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None of these fulfills what I have in mind, nor does any 
begin to fulfill what we may expect. If any had, I should have 
been content to write about it and throw these conjectures 
away. 

Throughout the book I have taken the theatre’s part. Mostly 
it has been against the destructive merchandiser. Often it has 
been against the writer, sometimes against the musician, the 
painter, the theologian and the systematic moralist. Not a few 
times I have had to take the theatre’s part against the actor. 

I should hate that the less practiced student of the theatre, 
viewing the builder’s wreckage with which the earlier chapters 
are strewn, should think I am bent merely on destruction. 
When, in a search among the ruins for elements that can con- 
tinue in the new structure, I argue for the rejection of things 
that seem useful and even noble, it is because they stand in the 
way of something that experience shows to be more useful 
and more noble. 

The wood-engravings by my wife are experiments in three- 
dimensional scene. They are erections from dynamic floor 
plans and have purposely been left without historic style. They 
are to be understood less as designs than as armatures. 

No book on the theatre is complete without its tag from the 
Bard. This one started with a timid, “Peter Quince, there are 
things in this . . . that will never please.” Then as I read book 
after book whose author started out with a great resolution to 
tell the truth, but, realizing that if he did so he might die 
alone and without friends, trailed off into the meek, ingratiat- 
ing tones of a little girl bringing the school-teacher an apple, 
I looked around for a more vigorous one. The motto of the 
book now is: 

Infirm of purposel 
Give me the daggers. 
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[. you love the theatre you are now entitled to any one of 
three opinions about it. 

You may believe, if you are very young and have not yet 
learned to separate heart and head, that the theatre is at the 
height of its glory, as you probably believe everything else is 
in this early twentieth century. You may believe that the the- 
atre’s fun was never before so funny, nor its grief ever before 
so poignant; that all its heroines are adorable and all its 
heroes strong; that its plays are profound and original com- 
mentaries on life; its stage settings ineffably beautiful. 

If you are old and have learned to love your place by the 
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fire, you may believe that the greatness of the theatre has been 
laid away in lavender and sweet memories. You are entitled to 
think that with the passing of Daly and Palmer and Wallack, 
the theatre ceased to be a great art and became no more than 
a commercialized diversion of a steadily degenerating sort. 
You are entitled also, when so many magazines carry articles 
purporting to tell what is wrong with it, to sniff a little and 
suspect, with so many doctors disappearing up alleyways with 
their little black bags, that it is true, as you have said so many 
times, the theatre is dying. 

But if you are neither very young nor very old, still young 
enough to be a little buoyant and old enough to be a little wise, 
you are entitled to believe that the theatre is not nearly as 
good as it might be, nor as good as it is going to be. Because 
you have still the power, yourself, to beget, and have seen that 
illness and bearing have many aspects in common, you more 
than suspect that the activity of the doctors really means some- 
thing is going to be born. 

This book is greatly concerned with that something. It is a 
book for those who can believe in a new kind of theatre aris- 
ing out of our present one. It is for persons who are pledged 
neither to the theatre as it is, nor yet as it has been, but to the 
protean soul of the theatre which is as immortal as the soul 
of man and will take as many forms according to the necessi- 
ties into which it is projected. 

It is a book, primarily, for those who have accustomed them- 
selves to the artist’s habit of thinking out from the soul. A 
biologist, or even a bishop, can have reservations about the 
soul without serious hurt to his functions in life. An artist 
cannot. When he ceases to think out from the soul he ceases 
to be an artist. He ceases to create. He becomes a mere reporter 
of phenomena which may be either the old-fashioned ones or 
the more recent sub-conscious turbidities. | 
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It is a book, therefore, for those who have learned that noth- 
ing in this visible world has its origin here but derives from 
an invisible and interior world whence come goodness, truth, 
beauty, love, strength, frailty, disease and death to walk in 
their due cycle among men; who have learned that neither a 
man nor an institution of men can be beautiful outside until 
there has been beauty inside; that there cannot be sordidness 
and meanness until the soul has become sordid and mean, nor 
impotence in the visible world until the invisible first mover 
has made himself impotent. 

Most of all it is a book for the new generation coming into 
the theatre. They are not the stage-struck children of a few 
years ago who yearned to dramatize themselves and would 
accept any contempt or descend to any shabbiness if only they 
were permitted to do it. These new ones are a clearer-eyed 
generation who have dreamed new things of the theatre and 
demand new dignity of it. 

It is a book also for those who schooled the newcomers in 
their demands and who will support them in it—the people 
who are now supporting little theatres, reading the scripts our 
theatre cannot make into plays, reading books about a theatre 
we have been unable to make, and who have an ideal of the 
theatre we have not been able to realize. 

It will serve no good purpose merely to accuse our present 
theatre of being a gambler’s theatre or of being greedy or 
dishonest. Many writers have done that and now Time is 
attending to the conviction in the uncompromising way Time 
has. There may easily be, however, a great -value against future 
uncertainty in determining the reason why the existing theatre 
loses four out of every five plays to which it sets its hand; 
why it can no longer train actors; why it starves its creative 
people and feasts a non-productive horde of agents, fixers, 
traffickers in personal influence, go-betweens, middlemen, re- 
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baters and forestallers; why it has reached a point where it 
has so few bona fides left that every understanding has to be 
tied up in a maze of tricky agreements; why, when paper will 
not hold, it rushes forty-five thousand times a year into the 
courts of the State of New York alone, crying for justice. 

There might be a great value against future mistakes in 
knowing why the name of the theatre has become synonymous 
throughout the country with sharp practice and the making of 
promises it may or may not fulfill; why it has betrayed the 
cities of America times out of mind with the statement that 
it had things it knew it had not; why it charges several differ- 
ent prices for the same seat, whimpers in adversity, becomes 
rapacious in success, and why it has been unable for ten years 
now to serve the theatre-lovers of America, if indeed it ever 
really did. 

Of more use will it be to find out why our theatre has been 
so completely stripped of its communal qualities that it cannot 
hold its own against the motion picture. This is the immediate 
problem. 

From any serious inquiry into the present and future of the 
theatre in America one must emerge with certain definite con- 
clusions which I offer as prolegomena for this book: 


1. That many forces, external and internal, are closing 
the era of the theatre we have been used to. 

2. That the theatre we have been used to is an inferior, 
huckster’s theatre and planted the seeds of its own 
destruction years ago. 

3. That another generation will see, better than ours can, 
how the advent of the motion picture has cleansed 
and disciplined our theatre and has driven it to the 
study of its own powers instead of the pretense that it 
could do what it should have known it could not. 
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That there is in the theatre a central and all but for- 
gotten fact—a paradosis brought to pass through the 
audience—which when it is striven for can bring the 
conflicting elements of the theatre into life-giving re- 
lation to each other. 

That the master of this paradosis is the director, that 
the playwright contributes the idea, the actor the 
emotional forces and that the playhouse houses it. 
That the accession to power over the theatre of men 
who conceived the whole art to be the servant of 
real estate could only open the door to distortions. 
That the most destructive distortion and the one that 
gave the aliens their control has been the touring sys- 
tem without which they could not have maintained 
their place for an hour. 

That the alienation of the creative forces of the theatre 
from its house has been the first of a long series of 
alienations that magnified barter at the expense of ex- 
cellence. 

That we have now reached a condition where, if the 
people of the cities of America want good plays, they 
must learn to create and support permanent theatres 
of their own. 

That such theatres will succeed in the measure that 
they emphasize the qualities the motion picture can- 
not possess. 

That concentration upon the living presence of the 
actor and the varying relations of actors will alone 


give our theatre its full magic. 


That only a realization of the fact that the theatre is 
completed by its audience and that its art can be 
enhanced by the cohering of a cycle of audiences can 
give the theatre its full vision. 
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That only by a generous habit of mind can it resume 
its necessary pride. 

That such theatres must capitalize civic pride and the 
communal qualities that are the theatre’s forgotten 
advantages over the motion picture. 

That they must also capitalize permanency, friend- 
ship, truth-telling and good-will which our trafficker 
has neglected in behalf of what seemed to him more 
important. 

That first advantages must always go to the friendly 
soul who loves the theatre and supports it, and who 
must never be passed over for the unfriendly and con- 
temptuous. 

That when such a theatre requires financial guidance 
it must go to business men of such eminence and dis- 
tinction that they will serve it without plundering it. 
That if the theatres of America domiciled in its great 
cities are to endure, they must cleave to the essential 
art of motion as a talisman against the writer, musi- 
cian and painter who have spoiled many a good the- 
atre by being more eager than useful. 

That to achieve balance, renewal and a measure of 
wisdom about their mystery, such theatres must train 
actors in their own houses. 

That the national theatre of America will not be of 
one city but of many cities, each metropolitan to its 
own territory. 

That no better consummation could have been prayed 
for, neither could any greater force than this be set 
in motion for the rooting of the artistic consciousness 
of America in its many centers of life. 
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ewe Lieh-Tzu, the Sage Tzu-Lin said: 

You must familiarize yourself with the Theory 
of Consequents before you can talk of regulating 
conduct. 

What, asked Lieh-Tzu, is the Theory of Conse- 
guents? 

And Tzu-Lin said: 

Look at your shadow and then you will know. 

When Lieh-Tzu looked at his shadow he saw that 
when his body was bent the shadow was crooked. 
When his body was upright the shadow was 
straight. Thus it appeared that the attributes of 
straightness and crookedness were not inherent in 
the shadow but corresponded to certain positions of 
the body. 

Therefore the Sage observes the Issue to know the 
Origin; scrutinizes the Past in order to know the 
Future. 

This is called Being at Home in the Antecedent. 


‘MIRACULOUS THEATRE 





§1- THE MIRACLE: §2. PARADOSIS. §3. REVALUA- 
TIONS. § 4. THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES. §5. THE 
WORSHIPER OF BRICKS. §6. THE LODESTONE. §7. 
THE THEATRE UPSIDE-DOWN. 


§1. The Miracle 


WE will do well at the outset to make some kind of analysis 
of the theatre to determine its central fact. I have not the 
confidence to suppose I can settle this but at least I can show 
that some of the things so long believed to be central are 
merely contributory to something greater than themselves. 
Assuredly the central fact of the theatre is not the building 
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in which it is housed, although in this book you will encounter 
men who behave as if it were. Our stark structures with their 
bits of garish front and their unbeautiful backs are dwelling- 
places and, although we could do many things to them to 
make the theatre more magical, we need not be led into an 
exaggerated idea of their importance. There can be theatre 
with no other light than the light of the sun and with no 
stage but the earth and when men have been greatly inspired 
they have made great theatre so. The house is the physical 
vehicle of something. It contributes. 

Perhaps it is the actor who is the central fact. Some actors 
will like you for thinking so. But the best actors know that 
they are not an end but a means. As the house gives physical 
body to the theatre, they give it its body of feeling. They also 
contribute. 

Is it then the script of the author? This is a terminus for 
most people who have not thought much about it. They say, 
“Yes,” and if they admit there is a mystery at all, are satisfied 
that they have pierced to the heart of it. They are a large and 
influential company and their view has been printed into a 
number of books. The drama, as they call it, is the essential 
thing, the actors enact it and the building houses it. This is a 
noble collection of thoughts but, unhappily, it will not fill the 
needs of the theatre, which has learned in suffering that it can 
have a fine script, excellent actors and an admirable house and 
still fail of what it requires. Evidently the mere collocation of 
these is not enough. Even in combination they are not an end. 
They are a means. Literature itself, so widely esteemed the 
core of the art of the theatre, is not an end. It contributes. 

To what? To a fourth factor, something we do not under- 
stand but which nevertheless is there, which under certain 
circumstances—sometimes the most unexpected and surpris- 
ing—we can evoke. 
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This is the point at which the people of the theatre part 
company with most writers about the theatre. The people of 
the theatre have constantly in mind an element the writers 
rarely take into serious account—the element of audience. “Oh, 
yes,” say the writers, “audiences are your ultimate consumers,” 
and talk of them as they might talk of the purchasers of a book 
or a picture. But the audience shares a play in its making. The 
theatre lives in its moment of consumption. It has no life 
before or after. It gestates, it is consumed, it dies, and its con- 
sumer is integrant to its mystery. It is never a living thing 
until it 1s shared. 

So we can say of this fourth factor that it lives in community 
and dies in separation. It is made in an assembly of people. It 
cannot be born and live in an attic as a picture can. However 
lavish the preparation for it, it cannot come into life until there 
is an audience. In rehearsal it is only a promise: in playing it 
can become a fact. The central fact in the theatre is the spark 
that is ignited when we fling our play into the auditorium and 
it requires for its consummation the rapport of people gathered 
within the same four walls with the actors. 

Because we have no name for it, but only names for limited 
aspects of it, let us call it the “miracle.” Partly because it is in 
the nature of a real miracle, and partly because, the way we 
run our theatres, it is a miracle that it ever happens at all. 


§ 2. Paradosis 


I think we can find a clue to it in that old idea that there 
is in each of us an all but untouched world of being above the 
realm of mind, a world that as the prophets and mystics used 
to say, we cannot enter alone but only hand in hand with 
others. The idea has been that beyond and transcending our in- 
dividual consciousness there is an immensely more vivid group- 
consciousness which, because it is communal, can only be 
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entered in an exercise of community. The ancient mysteries, 
those loftiest manifestations of the power of the theatre, seem 
to have used the theatre’s genius to give access to this unlighted 
chamber above each of us, not finally and forever, but for 
a re-creating instant. They had a word for the revelation. They 
called it the paradosis. It is as if filling the senses with form 
and sound, stirring the emotions to sympathy, and shaping 
ideas to one intense accord, they made for their witnesses a 
causeway into an inner world where they rested in a light- 
ning flash of communion. 

We will be making a mistake if we think of this communion 
as necessarily the child of holiness, or piety or high morals. 
Whatever these may do in the individual to enrich or sustain 
the mood, they do not elicit it. Only the intense agreement of 
persons can do that, a drawing together of souls, in suspense, 
in eager expectancy, in grief, in sympathy, in horror, in laugh- 
ter or delight. I think the power of the theatre has been, is and 
must always be in the measure of its ability to make that 
accord. 

Am I trying to sell the paradosis for more than it is worth? 
I do not think so. I need have no trouble selling it inside the 
theatre. Our people know there is an altar to the Unknown 
God somewhere behind things, persons, ideas, because they 
have worshiped it so long. Too often, as I shall show, we have 
thought of the mystery as dwelling in the actor. But the more 
we study him the more sure we are that he is only its oracle. 
The director knows it is not in the actor; that the latter has 
only a power to elicit it. Directors perform devotion to it under 
many names, and prowl about the house on opening nights, 
hoping eagerly for the forward movement of heads, as of 
grain in the wind, that is the first faint adumbration of it, 
before the spirit of the audience is caught in the crisis of the 
play and held fast for an infinitesimal space. 
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I fancy the Greeks had the miraculous quality far oftener 
than we because of their familiar stories, their grand manner 
of presentation, and the accompanying exaltation of a religious 
festival. Perhaps too because they had a stronger community 
spirit than we have. The Elizabethans with their rhythmic, 
lulling speech and their intimate playing must have had it. 

This is not the easiest moment in history to persuade many 
persons of the existence of such an interior world; still less to 
persuade them that the theatre has a key to it. It would be 
easier to argue that the art of the theatre never transcends the 
lower levels of mob psychology, and that my paradosis is no 
more than a gust of emotion. The answer is contained in an 
old saying, “Emotion disperses: spirituality binds.” 

I offer the theory of a fourth world, into which the theatre 
can initiate its devotees, as a formula whose immediate sig- 
nificance for us is less in its own truth than in its power to 
transmute, to change values, to polarize anew, to order proc- 
esses and to remove defilement. It is a venerable and well- 
tried lamp, and is worth a rub to see what it will do for us. We 
have rubbed so many new and inferior lamps to so little pur- 
pose these last few years. 


§ 3. Revaluations 


But this is mystical, says a troubled modern. No more than 
the astronomer is mystical who posits an invisible body to 
account for the errant movements of visible ones. Certainly no 
more than the man who assumes the existence of a vitamin 
to explain why two substances chemically and bacteriologically 
identical produce different results. Nobody ever saw a vitamin. 
Science justifies its mysticism by its results and so, I think, 
can we. 

The assumption of a factor superior to emotions and ideas, 
and which everything must serve, will necessarily condition 
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our whole attitude to the contributory parts of the theatre. Not 
only must the parts have a new relation to the art of the theatre 
itself but they must also have new relations to one another. 

We have been at great loss to know, for instance, the true rela- 
tion between author and actor. Rarely have we been sure 
whether the actor exists to interpret the book of the author, as 
many authors think he does; or whether the author exists to 
write a vehicle for the display of an actor’s talents, as most 
actors believe he should. This dispute which, to the layman, 
would seem purely academic, is an expensive and distressing 
one inside the theatre. The living theatre of any generation 
answers it most frequently in favor of the actor. He is imme- 
diate, aggressive, and probably under contract, which means 
that a producer has him on his hands, and the theatre’s busi- 
ness is to show him to best advantage. The dead theatre, en- 
shrined in learned books, answers in favor of the author, be- 
cause nothing remains of the dead theatre but author’s scripts. 
The actor’s words have died upon the air, his convincing mo- 
tion is a dim tradition. Hence writers have the idea that al- 
though the actor’s share must be ephemeral, the author’s share 
can be immortal. When, therefore, you pick up a book like 
Schlegel’s or Ward’s that purports to be a history of the theatre, 
no matter how grandly it starts, it gives judgment always for 
the writer as against the actor and in a flood of literary con- 
cerns, politics, religion, philosophy, and social theories manages 
to create the impression that the actor is a mouthpiece for the 
author’s lines. 

The young dramatist, bred in the literary theory is, there- 
fore, a puzzled, insecure person who may swither all his life 
between maintaining his literary standards and yielding to the 
profitable degradation of adorning a personality. Usually he 
falls down between the two, and devotes himself to a third— 
something lower than either—the filling, by whatever device, 
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of the largest number of an exploiter’s playhouses. Not until 
he realizes that the theatre has a soul of its own, of which he 
and the actor are only the servants, can he transcend all three 
and achieve something of value. 

When the author comes to recognize his creation as a means 
to a great end—far greater than filling houses, adorning actors 
or enriching letters—he can be more certain of doing some- 
thing worthy every time he sets his pen to paper. It is the ex- 
perience of the theatre also that so guided he can achieve all 
three of the lesser aims. It is a kind of seeking first the king- 
dom of heaven. 

The author who conceives himself as fashioning a fine tool 
wherewith actors may bring into play the forces of a new 
dimension in life, is ennobled at no loss to his fellow workers 
in the theatre. Literature goes as far as it can into the mystery; 
the actor carries it further. Who ever supposed a playwright 
would bother about the actor if he could go himself? 

The play, viewed as a sequence of events and ideas for the 
cohering of an audience to vision, receives immediate clarifi- 
cation. Under the necessity of inventing and spacing, in under- 
standable and compelling form, the elements that are universal 
in men and women in order that men and women may be 
welded for an instant into a glowing unity, the playwright’s 
task is simplified. His quest will be for universality, for 
breadth, for sympathy, for simplicity, for eternal significance 
instead of for difference. He will find out then, perhaps, why 
novelty, oddity and eccentricity have always failed, and 
dogma, museum-likeness and pamphlet-drama have always 
hurt a theatre that mistook them for its true work. 

Such an idea as this of the miracle must also ennoble the 
actor. He will no longer be the servant of plot and words, nor 
any longer their distorter for his own vanity. Neither need he 
be a priapic lure set up in the theatre of an exploiter. He can 
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be the custodian of a service to men, their vicar, if you like, 
going into worlds they cannot penetrate in their own behalf, 
giving them ordered, initiatory dreams to replace their own 
disordered ones. He can become a kind of priest, not of a few 
sacred elements that have to do with piety, but of a far wider 
range of sacred elements than theologians often acknowledge. 
If we are to dignify the actor we must see him as celebrant of 
more than books, vanity or acquisitiveness. We must see him 
as a rhapsode and the celebrant of a mystery which is the 
theatre’s own. 

Author and actor. Are these, then, the theatre? Deny the 
miracle and you are compelled to think so. If there is nothing 
higher than the playwright’s words, there can be nothing 
greater than the suitable utterance of them with suitable ges- 
ture by the required number of suitable persons. But there is 
something higher than this array of suitabilities, when the 
interplay of them all—nowhere in the playwright’s book, and 
commonly not even in his mind until he has experienced it— 
combines into something vastly more moving than the sum of 
all the parts. 

The more thoroughly we examine our problem of the 
theatre the more surely we will find, I think, that we must 
assume the miracle even if we cannot quite bring it to words. 
There will be life-symbols for it long before we find word- 
symbols. It is the Ariadne’s thread of our labyrinth and the 
clue to rich analogies we have failed to find in our present 
sterile words of “amusing” and “entertaining.” These are good 
enough for selling medicine but they will not fecundate cre- 
ative artists, and no real artist in the theatre ever believed in 
them: 

Amuse—To bring a foolish look into the face of. 

Entertain—To hold in the interval between something that 
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matters and something else that matters. (Presumably between 
sales of swamp-root.) 

They are not noble words for a hard-won skill, for effort 
and long-suffering, these twin stars to which an infidel has 
fastened his wagon of Thespis. When we have learned to 
identify the theatre with the ideas of gathering up men and 
women, of building causeways into worlds where they cannot 
go alone, of clarifying, of imaging, of interpreting, of creating 
sympathies, of binding, of vivifying, of renewing, of unveiling, 
of initiating, of admitting men and women to their own over- 
tone, we can give back to the swamp-root man his cheap and 
narcotic words. 


§ 4. The Confusion of Tongues 


What has the paradosis to do with the workaday affairs of a 
new theatre? This, that if we are going to use the theatre 
finely, or even successfully over a period of time and not run 
it again into the ground, we must get as near as we can to the 
end where the dynamo is. The true power of the theatre, like 
the power of a man, or any institution of men, is just a little 
above mind. If it were not we should know all about it, which 
of course we do not. If the theatre is an art it must tower into 
the clouds as every other art does, to become at last inseparably 
bound up in the secret of the soul of man. 

If the theatre is, as Mr. Willard Huntingdon Wright, for one, 
has contended, a mere art of the bourgeoisie, it is because we 
have laid hold of it at the bourgeois level, and have refused to 
believe that there is anything above that level. 

I think the confusion of tongues that brought the legendary 
tower of Babel to a mockery must have been something like 
ours in the theatre. Theirs were not so much vertical divisions 
as horizontal ones. Some of the workmen saw their work in 
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its due place with reference to the heavens to which they as- 
pired. Some a little lower saw it with reference to the plan of 
the work. Some regarded nothing but the skill of the workers. 
And there were many, the most clamant of all, who valued 
only the physical fact of a brick on a brick, who, if they ad- 
mitted the structure had a purpose, were sure it was as inferior 
and trifling as their own ideas of world-purpose. 

So when we examine our Babel—our Gateway to the Divine 
—we find that there are the same four kinds of people and the 
brick-on-a-brick fellow is having his disastrous way. 

You need have no lasting doubt where a worker in the 
theatre belongs in this scale. Whatever he may allege about 
himself, sooner or later his ideas will classify him because in- 
evitably he must bring to pass the peculiar conditions in his 
sphere of the theatre that are the product of his grade. 

If, for instance, he is the sort of man, who, missing the idea 
of a mystery, believes the theatre to be a matter of thoughts for 
their own sake, you will find in his plays thoughts that get 
loose in their own right, not as serving something but as flaunt- 
ing themselves. He will become doctrinaire or a pamphleteer 
and, as we shall see, that always kills the miracle. When a 
sententious thought goes careering around the auditorium 
owning no master, the miracle steps outside for the air because 
debate has been born. Debate between persons in the play, as 
manifesting polar types of mind or conflicting moods, leads 
the audience into the play. Debate in which the author joins 
is always an argument with the audience and although you 
may persuade in other ways you do not argue with audiences. 

If he is the sort of man who thinks of the theatre as made up 
of persons, he must get into trouble again. He says: If one per- 
son can make magic two persons can make twice as much 
magic. So his whole thought runs to the assembling of actors 
and he engages a collection of magical persons. But unless he 
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has the good fortune to find an idea on which they can con- 
centrate their magic, or hires somebody to find one for him, 
his magicians will pass like the company of a becalmed ship 
from boredom into feud and thence to open mutiny, and the 
miracle that depends on comradely effort remains unborn. 
Actors who cannot serve the theatre’s miracle will presently 
serve their own personal ones. 


§5. The Worshiper of Bricks 


But deplore with me the advent in the theatre of the man 
who gravitates to bricks. He recognizes nothing miraculous. 
He may start with ever so fine words about what he believes 
the theatre to be, but, when he tries to do business in ideas, 
he has no luck. He cannot pick a playscript. He looks at the 
others drawing fame and wealth out of the tide of ideas. He 
takes a script and makes a play and everybody laughs at him. 
He is not the kind of man who is particularly sensitive to 
laughter--if people will pay and laugh. It hurts him that 
people should stay home and laugh. Then he rejects a script 
and somebody else makes a success of it. A little discouraged, he 
falls back on watching covertly what the other men are pick- 
ing, but his misfortune here is that by the time he has found 
the same sort of thing the other men have worked that sort of 
thing to death. 

So he passes it all off with what he hopes will be taken for 
scorn. He says he does not have to be able to choose a play. 
He can hire people to do that. He drops down a rung and de- 
votes himself to persons. He says: “Miss Blank is the hit of 
that show, and if I had her I could do well.” So he outbids, 
perhaps at a fabulous price, the discoverer of the marvel, who 
probably taught her all she knows, not as teaching for itself but 
as eliciting what he needed for some play of his own, and ex- 
ploits her recently acquired tricks. But he has forgotten the 
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little poem about the maiden’s charm being enhanced by the 
white-robed village choir, and the marvel out of her original 
setting fails him. He does not teach her some new tricks of 
his own. The chances are he cannot. He lets her do the old 
ones and gets a vehicle made for her that will show them off. 
He fares best in such ventures when his purchase is most 
nearly fixed, when he can buy a complete and going show like 
Joe Cook or Fannie Brice. He does best when he buys on ear- 
marked ability and worst when he buys the fluid, uncharac- 
terized one which is the most valuable ingredient in good 
theatre. Why employ an actor who can do anything if you 
cannot think up anything for him to do? This impresario of 
going shows has a stony road. His ready-mades are just as 
ready made for other dealers as they are for him. The flimsy 
piece that is written around them fails, they are stolen, they 
desert, they stay and eat their hearts out or their heads off. 
Although, as we shall see, he may remain a dabbler in ideas 
and persons all his life, he has to seek some solider medium. 

This is why, when a playmaker and his company after re- 
hearsal fall to talking of old acquaintances, someone says: 

“Whatever became of So-and-so who tried so hard to make 
plays and wasn’t very good at it? And then, you remember, 
he put several people under contract and he didn’t do very well 
at that either.” 

And they all shake their heads and guess he has gone into 
some business better suited to his talent, and somebody ven- 
tures to think they have seen the last of him. 

They have not. When their play is ready and they go out 
of town to rent a house in which to present it, they come on 
him again, ensconced in the little office on the alleyway. 

They say: “What are you doing here? We thought you 
had left the theatre.” 

And he replies: “Oh, no, I own it.” 
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“Own what?” 

“The theatre.” 

Thus readily does our muddled language lend itself to 
muddled thinking. Theatre means several things and we are 
just infidel enough to permit his assumption that it means 
the least of these. 


§ 6. The Lodestone 


I am not arguing that there is anything wrong with him but 
weakness. He is not a menace yet, although presently we shall 
see him driven to such shifts that he must become one, or 
play into the hands of one. He is a sincere man who has pos- 
sessed himself of what he supposes to be the essential fact of 
the theatre. He has probably secured it by legitimate processes 
and has conformed with every legal necessity. But there are 
laws and laws and, although man’s law takes count of a lim- 
ited number of capital offenses, natural law has a vast num- 
ber. It is a capital offense, for instance, to leap from a high 
building; it may prove to be a capital offense to tease a Bengal 
tiger, and under certain circumstances it can be a capital 
offense to forget one’s rubbers. 

His particular offense here is that he has tied himself firmly 
to a mechanism he has not the ability to use. He must rely 
upon other men’s use of it and, however secure he may think 
himself, he must sooner or later be the victim of forces he can- 
not control. If he is a meek little chap it will be sooner; if he 
is an aggressive, Napoleonic sort of fellow it will be later, but 
the natural law is written in the skies and, although he may 
make a great deal of trouble for the theatre while fighting to 
avoid the results, they must come to pass. He has fancied him- 
self at a hub. He is not. He is at a periphery. However easily 
we are deceived into believing it, objects are never hubs 
around which ideas revolve. Ideas as being nearest to man’s 
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center are hubs, and objects are always on the rim. Objects 
only seem still and inert when we have left our center and are 
out at the rim of life swinging with them. 

This playhouse of his will go whether it wants to go or not, 
and so long as he is in possession of it he must go with it as 
its servant. There will be taxes to pay, interest on investment, 
roofs to mend, electric power to buy and mouths to feed. 
His will be a unique experience if he does not come presently 
to look on it as one great mouth, a monstrous thing that de- 
mands always to be fed. Divorced from its guiding soul—its 
meaning—anything becomes monstrous, a body, a flower, a 
crowd. A word repeated again and again, until its meaning is 
lost, becomes an insane sound. 

Only one thing will feed the void and that is an audience. 
He shares with us our realization of the magical property of 
the theatre but he sees it differently. Our audience comes to 
complete a miracle. His comes to feed a playhouse. Ours pays 
to share a mood. His pays to get into a building. 

Is it wonderful if at last, ridden by his necessity, he comes 
to think the genius of the theatre is anything that will induce a 
flow, willing or unwilling, along the alleyway on which he has 
posted himself ? He knows there is a power inside the doors of 
the house but while we think of it as dynamic, he does not. He 
thinks of it as magnetic. 

He defines the genius of the theatre therefore as something 
that will draw people through his alleyway and he exhumes 
a word to describe it. He calls it an attraction—a word char- 
acteristic of him. An empty, circular word, a cheese-on-a- 
mouse-trap word that connotes no element of excellence or 
truth. An attraction is something that attracts and it attracts 
because it is attractive, and you have said all you can about it. 
A two-dollar attraction attracts two dollars; a five-dollar at- 
traction attracts five dollars. A good play is an attraction; a 
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salacious exhibition is an attraction. Midgets are an attraction, 
and boxing bouts. So is an eminent courtezan and so are 
Siamese twins if there is nothing at the moment more at- 
tractive. At low enough ebb, trained fleas could be an attrac- 
tion. 


§ 7. The Theatre Upside Down 


He has a new sequence by now, quite different from the 
one I suggested. I said the theatre is the creator of a miraculous 
rapport, the script evokes it, the actors embody it, the building 
houses it. What does he say? The house is the important thing 
because I own it, audiences serve the house, actors serve audi- 
ences, a playscript serves actors. He does not know much 
about the miracle. If he suspects its existence at all he calls it 
“punch” or “wallop” or “kick” or some equally friendly word 
born of his fight with intransigent audiences. He is seeing the 
theatre now reflected upside down in a pool of his desires and 
the building he owns is the crown and glory of it. 

In a world upside down a theatre upside down might do 
very well, and while he owes it mostly to the number of up- 
side down people that he gets along as well as he does, there 
are still many people in the world, and some in the theatre, the 
right way up. Occasionally one of the latter makes a good play 
which naturally enough proves a good attraction and some of 
the poorer attractions fall off in public esteem. If he could al- 
ways be sure of good plays he would be all right, but failing 
that his art requires that he try to preserve a level of banality. 
Variety in excellence kills him. It increases ebb and flow. 

Our peculiar susceptibility to ebb and flow in the theatre is 
the Achilles’ heel our mother forgot to dip. We must contend 
with many forms of it both inside the theatre and out. Like 
any other business we must face competition, we must face 
good and bad times, we must face fashions and we must face 
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fair and foul weather. Like any other creative establishment 
we must abide by the excellence or badness of our product. 
This of course is the worst. But unlike any other establishment, 
we cannot expand and contract to good and evil fortune. In 
the nature of the theatre we are bound to present the same 
front to both. If a merchant can foresee that he will sell ten 
thousand of something on a given day he can lay in ten 
thousand. If he can foresee only a hundred sales he can buy 
only a hundred. If he guesses ten thousand and sells only a 
hundred he can hide the rest to sell again. But we, even if we 
can foresee ten thousand, can sell only as many as our house 
will hold. If we sell only a hundred we cannot hide our re- 
mainder. They will stand unsold to persuade our hundred per- 
sons that the play is bad. A railroad sells space as we do and, 
if its limit of accommodation is reached, it can hook on more 
coaches, but we cannot hook on another auditorium. We have 
one bucket for flood and drought alike, and it is an ancient 
point of dispute in the theatre which sooner plays the devil 
with the house-owner’s moral fiber—the people who could 
not get in, or the people who did not want to. The first breed 
brigandage in him; the second vitiate his standards of excel- 
lence. 

I shall have more to say of ebb and flow later on and of the 
means whereby we must stabilize the theatre against it. For the 
moment it is sufficient to see this much of it, that our house- 
owner, if he is a quiet little fellow, possessed of no special 
genius in his chosen field of owning things, instead of being 
master of the situation as he had hoped, is the victim of every 
fluctuation. Presently he is the victim of others I have not men- 
tioned because so far in our fable J have discussed natural con- 
ditions. The guile of man has not yet entered in. 
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§1. THE APOSTLE OF DISUNION. §2. THE NET- 
WORK. §3. DABBLING IN THE STREAM. §4. THE 
PYRAMID OF GREEDY MEN. §5. LONG LIVE THE 
KING! § 6. THE LIGHTNING MONEY-CHANGERS. 


$1. The Apostle of Disunion 


Now let us assume that our typical worshiper of bricks and 
mortar is the Napoleonic fellow I mentioned and that he is 
not content to take his mixture of good and bad thus tamely. 
He is none the less satisfied that the house is the important 
thing about the theatre, but he sees he cannot sit down and let 
things happen. He must exercise initiative. 


Me 
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He might do either of two things. He might endeavor to 
learn the art of which his house is the empty shell, or he 
might make a partnership with somebody who had learned it. 
But having already taken three wrong turns he is expert at 
that sort of thing and he turns wrong again. He sees that a 
building is not enough. He must have some kind of power of 
acceptance or rejection over the stream of plays. There are 
several ways in which he might set about getting it. 

He might try to own a string of houses, picking up some 
from disillusioned little brick-and-mortar devotees who longed 
for a steadier business. He might lease one, or buy part of one, 
or even buy one outright. This last is a silly thing to do. Later 
on he will find far easier ways to get a house than to pay real 
money for it. 

He might pick up several and presently achieve a circuit. In 
a position now to offer longer engagements he might be able 
to get more attractive tenants for his houses. He might even 
persuade a few isolated owners to unite with his circuit and 
share his stream of attractions. The responsibility he took for 
such allies would give him increased power to pick and choose 
in the stream. His obligation to them would not be onerous. 
He could learn to carry it very lightly if he chose. Indeed one 
of his chief means to power over his allies would be the light- 
ness with which, at times, he carried their burdens—let us say, 
even neglecting them a little. 

Then one night, pondering the problems of maintenance 
of life against odds on this hard planet, he might realize that 
the more allies he had the more contingencies he could make 
work to his own advantage. He might pick up that trick 
of the ancient Romans of having a few small but useful allies 
to whom he could give the worst of it when the partition of 
spoils took place. He might come upon the secret of secrets 
that when he elected himself to speak for a number of house- 
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owners he would be able not only to pick and choose in the 
stream but also to direct it. Not create it, you understand, but 
control its ebb and flow. There would be many things he 
might achieve if he could produce at will that trickle and flood 
that drove him to despair in his own helpless days. 

And waking next morning he might be more than a house- 
owner. He might be an agent for his group. He might be what 
is known as a booker. When a company dwells in its own 
house there is no need to write down the name of the house. 
Its people can remember where they work. When companies 
and houses are in a constant state of exchange there has to be 
a book, and an expensive man to do the remembering. A very 
useful capacity, you think? Yes, if it served only use. When he 
secured the house our man was still in the theatre, at its outer- 
most edge, let us say. Now he steps outside of it altogether. 
He is a go-between. His business is to effect temporary unions 
of two things which, as we shall see, are never potent until 
they are securely joined. He will thrive on disunion. If the art 
of the theatre and its house could ever get together, his new job 
would be abolished. Would he practice uniting them to any 
purpose beyond his own? I wonder. 

Once established as the director of supply for other houses 
his influence would be immensely widened. In August when 
house-owners started to worry abou: their attractions for the 
approaching season, he might find that some of the available 
plays all his allies wanted and some of them nobody wanted. 
In his effort to be fair with them he might see that some who 
were his special friends would deserve a trifle more than 
others and some who were not his friends might require to be 
disciplined. Friendship with him would be at a premium and 
there would be several ways of cementing it. One would be for 
a house-owner in the circuit to let the booker have a small in- 
terest in his house. Another would be for a house-owner to pay 
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a little more than the rest did for what he wanted. Another 
cement for friendship would be to invest some money where 
the booker thought it would do the most good. Another good 
bond, the booker might suggest to the owner, would be to 
refuse to take anything not booked by our hero. In fact this 
kind of loyalty would soon become a fundamental test of 
friendship, and when our hero indicated his reprobation of a 
certain play or of another booker he would naturally expect 
that reprobation to spread all down the line of his friends. 


§2. The Network 


He might decide to acquire the house of one of his allies, 
and going to the latter he might offer a very small sum for it. 
When his offer was refused he might say with a shrug: “That 
ends our friendship. I can foresee that your house is not going 
to be worth any more than I offered you for it.” At the end of 
a year it might turn out exactly as he predicted. In spite of 
our hero’s effort to be fair to everybody, that house might have 
had Ibsen’s Ghosts for Christmas week, the Im pudicities of the 
current year for Holy Week, and several other regrettable mis- 
adventures. Rather than face another season of it the owner 
might take the proffered sum, or less. 

Our Napoleon might build a house. He would not, of course, 
pay for it himself but he would keep an eye on it, very much 
as a prospective legatee would keep an eye on the affairs of 
a feeble relative. He would send a man into a city to persuade 
the local moneyed men that a playhouse there would pay. And 
so it would or he would not bother about it. The stock would 
sell rapidly on the assurance of the promoter that the theatre 
was to have an exclusive contract with our booker for his 
best attractions. This assurance, so glittering during stock sales, 
might prove a ball and chain on the house later on when it 
was found that an exclusive contract works both ways. His 
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temporary idea of best attractions might not correspond with 
the city’s idea. The house might do fairly well at first, then 
not so well and later on worse than ever, but after it had 
passed into the hands of our exclusive contractor it might 
suddenly do well again. 

Or a rich man might build a playhouse in the notion that 
he would thereby have prestige with beautiful actresses whose 
pictures he had seen in a magazine. When, later on, he found 
he did not matter in their lives, or that they were not beautiful 
with their make-up off, he might let his playhouse go at a 
bargain to the man who had lent him the magazine. America 
owes many of her playhouses to this passing whim of a kind 
of rich man. It is this gives rise to the opinion that wealthy 
men should keep out of the theatre. And so they should if 
they have no better reason for coming in. 

Geography might work for our Napoleon. If there were 
three cities in a row, he would not need to control all of them. 
He need only control Numbers One and Three. The man in 
Number Two would have to come to terms, and perhaps 
exorbitant ones, or he would do no more than go down to 
the station and wave to the actors as they went by. So also 
geography might give our Napoleon control over remote 
cities, if he were master of a line of houses leading to them, 
because no company would jump straight through if it could 
play towns all the way, and, before getting our booker’s route 
it must also accept whatever house he designated in the far- 
off city. This would give him another link at his own price. 

Can you see him extending his lines thus over a whole con- 
tinent? A pressure here, a little manipulation there, a fran- 
chise, an option, a lease, a catch-as-catch-can alliance with 
others, always with the power to cheapen anything before he 
bought it, and to inflate the value of anything before he sold 
it and deflate it again after he no longer owned it? Can you 
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see him thus, binding up the theatre of a nation in such a net? 

By this time, or indeed far earlier, he might have moved 
to New York. In order to simplify the problem, I have thought 
of him thus far as in some fair-sized city that was the key 
to a rich territory where he could acquire a knowledge of the 
stream and its ways. As he grew in importance he would 
require to post himself at the source of the stream. Banking 
can be done by letter and so can most other kinds of com- 
merce, but for this kind you are at a disadvantage unless you 
can face your man, hear the tones of his voice and see whether 
he fiddles his fingers as he utters his version of truth. 

Ours is an honest man, remember, with clean enough hands 
to go into any court of equity in the world. True, an air of 
wistful sorrow clings to him because he has not had quite so 
good fortune with other people’s affairs as he has with his 
own. But the code says that if you insist on good fortune in 
your affairs you must learn to attend to them yourself. 


§ 3. Dabbling in the Stream 


Now with greater courage he might dabble more in the life- 
giving stream. He cannot, as I have said, make a play but he 
knows a money-making play when he sees the money. So in 
a tentative way he might acquire a going show. I doubt if he 
would buy it at its market value. He might first book it for 
a while as a means of persuading its owner to talk sense about 
prices. He might not quite succeed in booking it to the very 
greatest advantage. He might be compelled to send it into a 
city where a strike was in progress, or where a bank had 
failed, or perhaps right after a circus, or at the moment when 
some other and bigger production held forth at a rival house. 
Or he might find himself compelled to jump the production 
from one end of his circuit to another, or catacornered or her- 
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ring-bone-stitch, to the benefit of nobody but the railways. 
Presently he might take over the production for arrears of 
rent or just for the kind of friendship I mentioned. 

He might thereafter as owning the production himself, be 
more fortunate, and not have to send it into a city where con- 
ditions were adverse. He might even have such luck as to send 
his attraction into a house that had had no good attraction for 
weeks and might find people’s pockets bulging. By unheard-of 
good luck he might have a whole season of such happy 
chances when it would seem as if fate had conspired with him 
that his production should come after a dearth of entertain- 
ment in every town. 

This might encourage him to acquire another production, 
perhaps several, and for the same reason that parents feed 
their own children before they dispense charity, his own com- 
panies might find the way smoother than did most of their 
rivals. If one of his productions were, let us say, a little less 
than strong enough to take care of itself, he might give it more 
solicitous attention. He might, as indicating that a perfect 
gentleman always eats the lean with the fat, suggest to those 
who wanted to do business with him that they could not have 
his profitable attractions unless they were kind to this weak 
little one. So he might give factitious strength to something 
that were better dead. 

This would be quite a man to be in partnership with, a man 
who could not only make life triumphant for the living but 
could restore the dead. He would not, of course, want a part- 
nership with everybody. When a misguided producer with a 
thoroughly bad production came to him he might say: “Of 
course, you know it will cost money to put this across.” Mean- 
ing: “How much are you good for?” and having ascertained 
how much he would let the visitor have a house, instruct 
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the accountant to make out bills for the exact amount. He 
would be very encouraging about the production and when it 
died he might look concerned as he eased it out into the 
street. 

It might not look so moribund. Indeed it might promise 
very well. In which case one can imagine him saying: “We 
have more productions now than we can accommodate. 
Houses are very hard to get so we are reserving ours for our 
own productions. We could only let you have a house if we 
were—er—part owners of yours. It will do better on our list.” 
Meaning: “We will only book you into our houses for an 
interest in your production.” Which in its turn would mean: 
“We will divide your gross revenue to pay me the house rent, 
and then we will divide the net revenue with me because I 
let us have the house, and then we will pay me for booking 
us into the house, and we will pay me for some properties we 
will need, and we will pay me for advertising us. And if I 
can think of anything else we are to pay me for, I will give 
you a ring. And I hope your show—I mean our show—makes 
a lot of money because that will be fine for both of us.” 


§ 4. The Pyramid of Greedy Men 


Sometimes our hero might not guess very accurately, par- 
ticularly when his guessing had to do with a play’s excellence, 
which at first sight might seem to be the chief guessing topic 
in the theatre. He might however insure himself against bad 
guessing by having more than one corporation, some of which 
he owned himself and in some of which he had partners, the 
kind of partners we saw cementing friendship with him a 
few pages back. If he guessed well the result might show on 
the books of one of his own corporations, if badly it might 
show on the books of a sort of perennially unfortunate cor- 
poration whose shareholders rather expected to lose. These 
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‘corpotations might sell productions back and forward very 
much as a man would transfer money from one pocket to 
another, in sheer abstraction. 

Am I all wrong about this? Has nobody in the theatre ever 
used any of these ideas? If I am, here are the ideas and any- 
body is free to use them now—if he can. For complete success, 
however, he should go to Manchuria or Liberia and grow 
up with the country. As regards this kind of a theatre America 
is grown up. 7 

It does not matter that there are in the theatre men who 
would not do such things, who are devoted to the art of the 
theatre and who have succeeded by good workmanship. What 
does matter is that we have, somewhere or other, altered the 
rules of the game so that the dishonest man has an advantage 
over the honest one. If I go to somebody and say, “I have 
invented a diversion in which you and I are to walk along 
this dark, lonely road and I am to have my pockets full of 
money while you are to carry a piece of lead pipe,” I may 
make the trip without anything happening. I may repeat the 
journey with twenty other such restrained men. But if I extend 
the same offer to ten thousand men IJ am sure to find one who 
will accommodate himself. One will be enough. 

The day we accepted it as the norm of the theatre that 
one group of men should make the plays and another group 
should own the houses, we flung the doors wide to the greedy 
man. If the makers of plays had made them in their own 
houses and esteemed a house to be what it really is, a vehicle 
for a playmaker to serve a community, there would have been 
no entry for him, as there is no entry for any go-between 
where there is no severance. But when it became the practice 
of the theatre that a houseless play should wander throughout 
the land looking for a playless house the theatre yielded itself 
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up to an alien. Give a man your responsibilities and you give 
him also your powers. 

We shall see as we go, I think, that our offense lay further 
back even than this. The real offense was in thinking that art 
is something one possesses instead of, as it really is, something 
one makes. 

When we had made a play instead of playing it for as 
short a time as was consonant with our subsistence need and 
the time required to make another, we felt that now we pos- 
sessed that play we should go on repeating it and taking a 
profit out of it until it fell dead. A play was not something 
to create, so much as it was something to peddle from town 
to town. There are plenty of analogies for peddling in com- 
merce but few in art because it is fatal to art. It takes the 
control of art out of the hands of the artist and puts it in the 
hands of the peddler who is a practitioner of quite a different 
function in life, and whose native tendencies will change the 
art until its product becomes unusable. We shall come back to 
this when we deal with the constructive problems of the new 
theatre. For the moment our concern is with the processes 
of degeneration that must inevitably arise out of the mistake. 

If for a little gain, in defiance of a fundamental of the 
theatre, we have so organized it that the honest man, absorbed 
in his art, is at the mercy of the greedy man who knows no art, 
is it wonderful, then, that we have in the theatre a great 
pyramid of greedy men and the greediest at the top, our 
reigning masters? If it be not the man I have traced it must 
be some other to whom he has lent a back. Whoever dies or 
fails or falls out of this system because for a moment he has 
become so much interested in the welfare of the theatre as to 
forget his avarice, there must always be another and more 
avaricious one to take his place. 
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§5. Long Live the King! 

This is what so many of our writers seem to have missed. 
They have taken our Ishmaelite theatre for granted and have 
declared that the offense lies in what they call the commer- 
cialism of the managers. But commercialism is not a disease. 
It is a symptom. It is only a late manifestation of an error in 
vision and a proximate cause of degeneration. The offense is 
not in having a pain; it is in getting a pain. These analysts 
of the theatre call for honest men when they should call for 
clear-minded men who can see that to let the little enslave the 
great inevitably sets in motion the forces of ruin. 

Thirty-odd years ago a syndicate of men, shrewd but not 
very wise men as subsequent events proved, set themselves 
to dominate the theatre of America. I mention them not as 
being especially important, but to adorn a tale. They were not 
the causes of something but the natural result of something— 
five were go-betweens and real estate operators. The fact that 
the sixth was a playmaker of marked ability only confused 
the issue. His presence lent\color to the impression that the 
syndicate was of the whole theatre, and people overlooked 
the curious phenomenon that when, like that celebrated steer 
in the Chicago stockyards, he led the rest of the producers up 
the killing shute, he came out by a side door of his own 
whether they did or not. In thirteen years the syndicate had 
the American theatre at its mercy. With seventeen hundred 
houses drilled into line, seven hundred either owned or con- 
trolled, they believed they had reached the end of one world 
and must start on another. It seems never to have occurred 
to them to improve the world they had. With a despot’s folly 
we can scarcely believe possible until we see it in the cold 
print of those days, they laid their plans to sew up Britain, 
France and Germany as they had America. They issued 
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solemn interviews on wuich the papers commented almost 
as solemnly. But natural forces were at work and, like the ice 
that can rend a mountain, a group of independents arose, and 
energized by the public resentment which tyranny had cre- 
ated, they smashed the whole fabric. In 1910 the independents 
sent their flying wedge through the syndicate’s lines wherever 
they pleased and the magazine writers burst into a loud pzan 
of triumph. 

Walter Prichard Eaton and Norman Hapgood, both of 
whom should have known better, proclaimed that the dark 
night of the soul was at an end and that the sun of the free 
theatre had dawned in America. Had it? Of course not. Only 
the dawn of a new tyranny because the new movement was 
begotten in the same spirit as the old and, honest or dishonest, 
the independents had to travel over the same road. They still 
conceived the theatre to be a commodity in a peddler’s pack. 
For a few years there was a bitter rivalry between the old 
syndicate and the new, then an apparent rivalry. Now nine- 
teen years later the theatre is tied up again worse than before. 

Messrs. Eaton and Hapgood in their most important ap- 
pearance in the theatre of America forgot half their lines. 
In unison they shouted, “The King is dead.” They forgot 
to shout, “Long. live the King.” 

Not long ago Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske, who should know 
better than either Mr. Eaton or Mr. Hapgood because he is a 

‘ playmaker of the first order and a veteran of the struggle of 
_Igro, came to the place of wailing and addressed the theatre 
on its sins: “You have sown the wind; you are reaping the 
whirlwind.” And after reciting its manifold follies, its enor- 
mous costs, its extravagances, as if they were prime causes 
instead of effects of an anterior cause, he called on the people 
of the theatre to be less commercial. It was as if one said to 
an invalid, “You are sick; the onlv cure for you is to be less 
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sick.” The theatre has been prostrated before, says Mr. Fiske, 
but never so completely as now. Its actors are underpaid, the 
road has gone over to the motion picture, far too few actors 
can act and far too few directors can direct. The money- 
changer must mend his ways. 

The money-changer will not mend his ways. We must 
find some way of doing without his kind of money-changing. 


§ 6. The Lightning Money-changers 


Why reproach our greedy men with having thrown art to 
the winds? They never professed to know anything about art. 
They only claimed to be able to minister to the theatre’s neces- 
sity. If in the ‘nineties we had never developed that necessity, 
or if in 1910 we had forgone it, or if now we could turn 
from it they could not claim to know anything at all. If 
the great theatre of America were securely entrenched in its 
own houses throughout the land and could rise above the 
peddler illusion that always gets it into pawn, the go-betweens 
might cool their heels in the alley. They would have no job 
in the theatre. 

I may, of course, be leaving many factors out of account. 
The practice of touring may be so vital to our life as an insti- 
tution that we must continue the little we can of it with all its 
attendant evils. It may, for example, be so important for all 
the people of America to have a chance to see all the actors 
of America that we can afford to destroy the art of acting to 
bring it to pass. It may be that getting a script into its play 
form is so rare a marvel that we should never risk having to 
do it a second time, but should assume that the last frail tatters 
of that first effort are a sacred relic to be carried from city to 
city until they fall to pieces in our hands. It may be that the 
people of this continent care nothing at all about the intrinsic 
merits of a play, but go to it only because the people of New 
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York went to it, and that they will be satisfied once they 
believe their provincial eyes are seeing what New York eyes 
have seen. It may be that the artists of the theatre in America 
will have no heart to make a play at all unless they are con- 
fident that the men who permit them the exercise of their 
art may make millions of dollars out of it. 

So with these grave considerations looming up to defeat me 
I may find it difficult to persuade many people of the truth 
of another mystical thesis, that the theatre can live when it 
stays at its center and must fall among thieves when it wanders 
afield. 

Perhaps, failing this, I can persuade them of the inevitable 
maladies that follow on peddling, that these maladies are so 
painful as to be worse than the pain of staying at home, and 
that at the last they are so disastrous as to make peddling itself 
impossible. 

We will do well throughout to temper our indignation with 
the chastening thought that it is all the fault of our people 
of the theatre themselves. If they have kept bad company and 
have admitted to the theatre men whose service is in no way 
commensurate to the harm they do, and if they have followed 
courses that have permitted aliens to enslave them it is because 
they have entertained a low ideal of the theatre. They have 
thought they could go on getting long after they had ceased 
making. Traders can do that for generations before the effects 
are visible. Artists cannot. They are working in a subtler and 
more delicate medium that soils with every vice. Perhaps they 
thought there might be some loophole in the law governing 
this. That it did not apply to their own private avarices. 

The lightning ticket-sellers of the old circus used to say that 
the surest way to push counterfeit money is to give the victim 
a little more than his right change. He is then so occupied 
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with his hopes as to forget his suspicions, and he hurries away 
from the wicket. If the useful citizens of the theatre of 
America now have something they cannot spend, it may be 
because they have thought they were beating the money- 
changers. 
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§1. EXPEDIENCY. §2. THE SLIPPERY ART. § 3. THE 
TRADER. § 4. THE HALF-PORTION ACTOR. §5. THE 
SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS. § 6. THE MAEL- 
STROM. 


§ 1. Expediency 


So, having witnessed the process of the piling up of the 
physical elements of the theatre, let us examine the effect upon 
the moral and mental ones. It is not enough to-day, as it was 
two decades ago, to rail against the tyranny and speak of it 
as anomalous, or a pretty pass, that the theatre should be ruled 
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thus. That theatre saw merely a change of masters. This one 
must see changes of method. Twenty more years of king-of- 
the-castle have brought the piled-up theatre to such a state 
that there is, throughout America to-day, not much of a castle 
to be king of. The Napoleonic fellow, who has sought to 
escape a fall by climbing up a pyramid of the backs of the 
smaller ones, has not thereby eluded the operation of natural 
law. He is only taking longer to reach the ground. 

The first requirement of his system of a theatre controlled 
from its real estate end is a free and abundant stream of good 
plays. But his misfortune is that if he stands back and allows 
it to be free and abundant, he will lose his mastery over it, 
and somebody else will achieve that mastery by processes that 
must render it less free. To be detached in this game is to be 
elbowed out. He believes in a free and vital theatre as much 
as you and I do, but his pledges to real estate are so pressing 
that he will suffer unless it is Azs free theatre. Which, of course, 
is a difficult contradiction to resolve. 

Might he not, you ask, resolve it by encouraging and as- 
sisting good productions while they are yet at the germinal 
stage, and thus make a profit for himself and for the play- 
maker? History would indicate that you are asking too much 
of him. You are not only requiring that he display an insight 
such as few enough men in the theatre possess, least of all 
this man who deserted art for bricks, but you are expecting 
him to cast off a habit of mind that put him where he is. He 
will not so soon worship Wisdom, who has been saying his 
prayers for years to Expediency, Wisdom’s little cross-eyed 
brother. 

The gospel of Expediency in the theatre is very simple. Its 
Golden Sentence is: Whereas a man’s ideas are often good, 
his money is always good. From this proceed seven maxims: 
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That ideas will not pay the rent but money will. That 
many things may prevent the fruiting of an idea but money 
is always ripe. That a small but sure harvest now is better 
than a large, uncertain one later on. That if you get a man’s 
money first you will probably reduce him to a condition 
where you will get his idea on your own terms. That if 
you do not get the money now, somebody else less desery- 
ing may. That there are plenty more fellows with ideas where 
this one came from. That even this fellow will have a short 
memory of his wrongs when next he finds himself in need 
of you. 


I am told that in pawnbroking, if the broker is sure you are 
coming back for your pledge, it will be profitable to lend you 
the most on it. If he is sure you are not coming back, policy 
will similarly dictate that he should lend you the least. But 
centuries of experience in taking advantage of the emergencies 
of others shows that guessing like this is bad business. The 
only sound policy is to assume that nobody is ever coming 
back. 

When you have learned the Eight Noble Truths of our 
Napoleon’s communion you will realize why he looks sur- 
prised and hurt if anybody tells him he is not getting the best 
out of the producer of plays. Of course he is getting the best. 

If he were playing thus for potatoes or some other com- 
modity he did not intend to use himself he might go on in- 
definitely. But he is playing with the life-blood of his own 
hard-won chain of houses and sooner or later they must suffer. 
If he guesses that presently there will be disaster, his hope is 
that it will not happen in his time. Which is, in effect, a hope 
that he will die before the smash comes. A grim religion, is 
it not? 

As long as he is master it is for him to call the religion, and 
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whoever works with him must conform. So, following an 
expediency made necessary by the go-between’s trade, the 
creative workers of the theatre must develop an expediency 
that is fatal to the well-being of their own. 


§ 2. The Slippery Art 


I am sorry to have to run counter to the impression given by 
glad, earnest writers on play production in America, whose 
pen pictures show the intuitive chaps who sit in New York at 
the pulse of a great continent divining its dramatic wants; of 
the fabulous rewards they take for the brilliant and satisfying 
fabric they weave, and of the gay Rialto on which their lives 
are lived. Nearer the truth but still far from it are the other 
poetizers who see the play-producer standing in his little shirt 
on the banks of Mother Ganges, launching his stick boat with 
its flickering candle and watching it sail on and on until it 
is lost in the velvet night. Little shirt is right enough but he 
will have to be a spry little boy to get home with it still on 
his back. 

I think we will get a better likeness to truth if we see our 
typical New York play-merchant as a shrewd, tight-lipped 
person, who has learned to divide his capital into the smallest 
parts that will see him through, who incorporates every sep- 
arate venture in order to reduce his liabilities, who assumes no 
responsibility he can avoid, who buys nothing if he can rent 
or borrow it, paying any ruinous rate for a brief accommoda- 
tion, and who cuts every corner if he can do so without de- 
stroying his chance of scoring a success. You cannot blame 
him. Even if you cannot approve the system you can admire 
the thoroughness with which he strips back to the essentials 
of our expedient theatre. 

And if an innocent newcomer should assume as someone 
does every few weeks that the theatre is a business like other 
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businesses and should go into it wearing his full wardrobe of 
assets, he is like to come out so quickly, despoiled of every 
superfluous garment, that the next time he plunges, if indeed 
he ever does, he will go stripped to a loin-cloth and rubbed 
with vaseline like the rest of the boys. 

He will have learned, for instance, never to own anything. 
Not only does it cost too much but it will be seizable to 
liquidate his debts. Even if he does own something he will 
borrow it from himself for the occasion. To be thoroughly safe 
he will see to it that his production is like a mist that, on the 
first hint of trouble, can whisk away, leaving him smiling and 
exhibiting his palms. 

The lamps, portable switchboard and cable will go galloping 
back to the supply house, the furniture, pictures and carpets 
back to the property renter, the actors back to the agency, and, 
if it could be worked the same way, the scenery would take 
wings and fly back to the scenic studio. Unfortunately scene 
painters do not like scenery that flies back. Scenery is usually 
too special to be used again. They sell outright and get their 
money before they will unload the truck. Dressmakers are 
similarly a cinder in the eye of expediency. Scenery and dresses 
he must assume as a dead loss unless he has some new tricks 
of persuasion. 

Very efficient and economical! It seems so at first glance 
but really it is not. It is a gambler’s expedient that, while it 
may see him through to a great personal profit, must with 
every throw increase the cost at which he operates. The elec- 
trical apparatus is at a weekly rental of ten per cent of a 
greatly inflated value. Then after he has half paid for it, five 
per cent, and when he has paid far more than its value there 
are several reasons why he may not own it. The furniture the 
same on a grossly inflated value. The scenery, because he has 
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only one play in mind when he orders it and because in a 
gush of optimism he has it made for the road as well as for 
New York, at several times its necessary cost. The actors at 
twice to three times their necessary salaries because they too 
must be expedient or starve. The stage crews at fabulous prices 
because after years of exploitation they have more than learned 
how to take care of themselves. The playhouse at extortionate 
transient rates. These are some of the prices he pays for his 
spin of the wheel. 

An heroic routine for a creative artist, you say. Does the 
artist of the theatre have to learn all these tricks? Bless your 
heart, this is not the artist of the theatre! The real artist of the 
theatre has been all but elbowed out long since by another 
go-between who makes his living by knowing how to do all 
these devious things. This is the producer! 


§ 3. The Trader 


It is the tragedy of our Napoleon’s career that he poisons 
everything he touches. It would have been ideal for him if 
the stream could have remained normal and profitable, if he 
could have gone on filling his house with the plays of artists 
who were so absorbed in the processes of creation that they 
would have been glad to worry along on what he left them 
after his exactions were satisfied. But here again as always, 
he ran full tilt into natural law. 

The law he tried to beat this time is the one that says 
that if you make a thing harder to do you will find fewer 
men who can do it. If by creating artificial barriers you change 
anything until its first requirement is another talent, you will 
get men of another talent than the one you seek. 

A ship’s captain who beats his crew may get good work 
out of them for a voyage or so. When, however, he becomes 
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notorious for it, he may still get crews but they will be made 
up of men whose ability to take or dodge a beating far out- 
runs their ability to sail a ship. 

So also in the theatre it is inevitable that when expediency 
becomes so fully the rule, expediency must presently shoulder 
artistry into a second place. Play-making as an art must year 
by year be so much more adulterated with play-jobbing as a 
business that in a few years it has to pass from the hands of 
the man who can supply our Napoleon with good plays into 
those of the man who can oftenest beat him at his own game. 
It means that a superlatively good creator of plays can only 
produce for this theatre if he has in a large measure the 
shrewdness that rarely goes with great artistry. The unavoid- 
able effect of a system that puts so heavy a strain on bona fide 
playmakers must be, presently, to work a complete change 
in the quality of the sponsors of plays. 

With the change from the artist to the trader must come a 
change from the law of the artist to the law of the trader. The 
artist’s law is that he shall make what he himself likes in the 
confidence that it will therefore be widely likable. He projects 
his zests; he embodies his enthusiasms; he dramatizes his 
moods; he proceeds from his own center. The trader on the 
other hand proceeds from the circumference. His law is that 
he shall find out what the public wants. This is a sweet, useful 
ideal, but its flaw for purposes of the theatre is that he cannot 
find out what the public wants until the public already has it. 
His only secure test is when an artist breaks through the 
cordon of men like himself and shows him a successful play 
in operation. His only course then is to copy it, parallel it or 
steal from it. The artist’s law says, “Go past it and do some- 
thing else.” The trader’s law says, “Get in on it.” 

From the trader’s law result the little flurries, the vogues 
that are supposed to be based on the public’s preference for a 
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certain medium, but are really based on the first artist’s excel- 
lent use of that medium and the public’s hope that the first 
excellence may manifest itself in the imitations. The trader is 
quite sure a colorable likeness of the first will do. The artist 
knows the second must better the first because, to get the 
same reaction, one must increase the stimulus. So a vogue runs 
lower and lower until in the trader’s pleasant phrase “the 
public is sick of it.” Sickening the public must be a short- 
lived art. 

Let us not forget the designer of all this. He found a free 
theatre. He tied it up for his own purposes. He had hoped 
to be the only man of his sort in it, and lo and behold! as 
time went by the creators succumbed one by one before his 
methods until everywhere he looked he saw his own shifty 
talent. Sociable? Yes. Profitable? Yes, for a time. 

Enduring? No. It offers increasing hindrances when every 
idea in the theatre has to be filtered through one or other 
of these less and less porous minds, to be subject to panicky 
interference, solicitude about types, anxiety for punch, to be 
adjusted to the fears, cupidities and voodoo of this professional 
looker-out from himself. Behind him are all the creative 
workers of the theatre, the custodians of every useful thing we 
ever had and some we have never had before—playwrights, 
designers, and the directors who are the makers of that syn- 
thesis we call a play. Now and again one of the working 
artists has the shrewdness that lets him emerge in his own 
right, and the public comes to know him. Oftenest the creators 
work for the trader. 

They are makers and interpreters and have all any true 
theatre needs. He is a piecer and fitter, an assembler, a buyer 
and seller of odd lots, and no theatre but our homeless one 
would ever have tolerated him for a moment because he is 
not a fact in himself. He is only the shadow of that first 
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mistake we are beginning to feel sorry for. At his best he is 
the forecloser of the mortgage. At his worst he is a gentleman 
who has entered by the window above the porch. 

Have I suggested why the stream runs low? Why every day 
we have forced fashions of this and fashions of that, and as 
each fashion passes and ceases to be what the public wants 
there lingers a crude residuum of all the fashions? A residuum 
that must in time become the substratum of everything else— 
of naked flesh, of suggestive situations, of coarser allusion. 
Shock for drama, lust for love, nudity for art, a new art now, 
the art of the hypothetical bedfellow. 

They are the sidewalk traders who in setting the money 
standard have been in the aggregate less than commercially 
successful. These are the men who do not know that a man 
must always fall below his ideal in the arts. To get money he 
must aim a trifle above money. If he aims merely for money, 
“catchpenny” will be written all over everything he does, and 
nothing will eliminate the moneyed public faster than this. 

Barnum’s perennial suckers, whom the traders must be 
content to take, are of a lower stratum. They are the people 
who flourish with every access of good times and fail with 
every depression. They are the victims of heat waves, of rain 
and of the hue and cry after sensation. Depending on them 
our theatre must suffer with them. That is why we have to- 
day the sick theatre that loses thousands if the fire-trucks go 
by, that wilts in five more degrees of heat or cold, that watches 
the sky, consults the oracles, and goes attended by a crowd of 
vaticinators who, like peahens, cannot lay a useful egg but 
know when it is going to rain. 


§ 4. The Half-portion Actor 


These thirty years of the disintegrating theatre have been 
curious ones for the actor. When the theatre of America in 
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answer to the temptation of the road gave up its home and 
became a wanderer, it still possessed a body of actors who had 
had their training in the permanent establishments of America 
and England. They had been brought up in a routine of 
frequent production that gave them a wide variety of parts 
and the thorough schooling that none but a permanent theatre 
can give. They had come through a strict process of selection 
and test; they might be great; they might be merely compe- 
tent; it was almost impossible under the circumstances that 
they could be actually bad. The fact of practical importance 
about them, however, was that, being mortal, they could not 
live forever, and the new masters of the theatre had no ade- 
quate means of replacing them as the years went by. 

The great value of these earlier, better trained actors was 
that they could do many things and when one of them died 
no man without a similar training could take his place. It 
required several men, each manifesting one of his talents. 
When you wanted his unction you had to engage Mr. Unction 
of his genre. When you wanted his courtly manner you had 
to engage Mr. Courtly Manner. As more of those first versatile 
actors died they had to be similarly replaced, and presently 
a reasonably large body of all-round actors was followed by 
an unreasonably large body of segmentary ones each of whom 
knew only a part of what a real actor should know about his 
business. 

So there arose the practice euphemistically called “casting 
to type.” Please understand that the jobbers who came with 
the rise of the syndicates did not invent the system of having 
a part played by an actor who was the exact type. They had 
it thrust upon them as a result of the first error of converting 
the permanent theatre into a gypsy one. They could neither 
procure nor make complete actors so they had to be careful in 
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by the correct half. Thus there began the custom of cata- 
loguing the half, quarter and eighth portions to eliminate mis- 
takes. 

This process opened the door as it must any door. Nobody 
could fail to find a niche in this theatre. The boy whom 
Augustin Daly would have recommended to go out and pound 
sand, and the girl whom A. M. Palmer would have packed 
off home to finish the breakfast dishes came with the little 
bits of things they could do, or could look like doing, and 
took up their permanent residence in the theatre. 

Here was a serious matter but the lamentable thing about it 
for purposes of our present inquiry remains to be said. It is 
that, broadly speaking, the theatre must support all its actors. 
If it has a hundred actors who can do among them a necessary 
one thousand things, it has one hundred mouths to feed. If 
it has to have a thousand actors to do the same thousand 
necessary things, it must feed a thousand. 

The real playmaker does not escape, even though he have 
no illusions about casting to type. He has to go to the junk- 
heap along with the foolish and incompetent jobber and rum- 
mage around for odds and ends just as the jobber does, and 
he has to pay the same standard prices. If he wants a pick- 
pocket type for his play and interviews Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Jones, he may decide that Mr. Smith’s ingratiating pickpocket, 
at $150 a week is to be preferred to Mr. Jones’ more sinister 
one at $150. He may close the deal with Mr. Smith, under the 
momentary impression that he is carrying only Mr. Smith on 
his salary list. As a matter of fact he is carrying Mr. Jones 
also. Mr. Smith’s real need is $50 a week, which he must treble 
so that he may go on living when Mr. Jones’ turn comes, and 
also when summer comes. When Mr. Jones’ pocket-picking is 
preferred, he also must add to his salary what it cost him to 
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live while Mr. Smith was working plus enough for the sum- 
mer. 

When one of these restricted young men tells you his sal- 
ary is $150 a week you must never multiply it by fifty-two 
and say “$7,800, how princely!” Neither must you multiply it 
by thirty-five, the number of weeks in a season, and say 
“$5,200, how munificent!” You must multiply it by seventeen 
or thereabouts which is the number of weeks any but the most 
fortunate actor gets. In spite of Mr. Fiske these actors are not 
underpaid. The ones that are of even a temporary use to the 
theatre are greatly overpaid but underemployed. Those of 
them who are honest artists and not mere adventurers would 
far sooner take the $2,600 for a year’s work, but the fact 
remains that this so expedient theatre of ours pays $7,800 
for fifty-two weeks of this grade of service and if the actor 
in question has an unusual trick it pays far more than that. 
If his unusual trick is not often called for, he may still go 
hungry at a high but unreceived salary. Perhaps this is what 
Mr. Fiske had in mind. 

I suppose our magnate had read in a book somewhere that 
every industry has to have a body of starving men and women 
at its gates as a sort of club to keep wages down, and like the 
inveterate mimic he is he welcomed it. He did not know that 
to make the scheme work he would have to give steady em- 
ployment to the ones he did use. As long as his system com- 
pelled him to hire a man only for a few days or a few weeks 
and then trade him for another outside the gates, it must 
work just the opposite way. A man is never paid for the work 
he does but for the urgency with which he is wanted. 

Witness then this strange paradox: a great corps of incom- 
plete actors and the more limited their powers become the 
more the theatre must pay for them. 
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Not only that, but the more incomplete they are the more 
the theatre must pay to have them correctly fitted into plays. 
Here is a new alienation mirroring in little the greater ones. 
It is the theory of the houseless play and the playless house 
all over again but this time it is the jobless actor seeking the 
actorless job, and, as always where there is a severance, in 
comes the go-between. 

In his useful character this particular go-between runs a 
commission-taking agency where unemployed actors go every 
day to see if anybody wants them. In a less pleasant form 
the go-between may call himself a personal manager and may 
extort ten per cent for each week the actor works, without, 
on his own part, assuring the actor any definite number of 
weeks. At his most pestilent the agent may be a parasite who 
takes a fixed weekly fee, too often from a poor little actor 
or actress who doesn’t get any work. In which case it is 
criminal extortion and is the business of the police. When it 
is an actor who is wanted the theatre pays the fee and as much 
more as the agent is able to extract. 


§5. The Slaughter of the Innocents 


Our present theatre would seem to be a great one for the 
playwright. An institution that has the houses of a whole 
continent to fill, that spends so prodigally for so little, that 
sacrifices its actors so gladly to the accurate embodiment of 
the idea! What will it not do for a good playscript? 

We will let the mortality tables answer. Out of every five 
plays it makes, four die. Out of seven only one pays a sub- 
stantial profit. 

This is even more serious than limiting actors. We have seen 
that under the system an actor can go back to the agency as 
good—or as bad—as ever, but when plays fail the waters of 
oblivion close over their heads. 
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In the case of some of them it is just as well. They are 
inadvertences and mostly should never have been born. The 
bulk of failures however arise out of the presence of the trader- 
producer. They trace back to the day when a producer after 
reading a bad script has said, “There is a play in this,” and has 
given it to a director to make. But it is one thing for a creator 
of plays to say, “I can make a play out of this,” and another 
for a producer to say, “I can see a play in this. You make it.” 
The creator of plays is taking all the chance the theatre can 
stand in relying on his own ability to work out his vision. But 
the producer is giving heavy odds when he hopes to work out 
his own none too clear glimpse through another man. 

Some plays are intrinsically fine but not robust enough for 
the demands that are put upon them. A play made at ex- 
orbitant costs and subject to exactions on every hand, must 
go a long way if it is to earn its first investment, its current 
expenses and a profit. If it is so fine a play that it requires a 
special clientele, it can be born and die long before its potential 
following finds out about it. The same play that would enrich 
and distinguish a permanent theatre can be lost in a week in 
this casual one. 

It may be a fecund script capable of being made into a 
strong play with forceful situations and a wide appeal. Still 
it may fail. 

It may fail because the producer undertakes it with too 
little money. He may carry it forward into the first week of 
showing in the hope that its revenue will be enough to pay 
his obligations and keep the production alive until it finds 
its public. 

It may fail because its producer has too many irons in the 
fire and must sacrifice it to save something else he likes better. 
Our trader in the theatre is an ambitious fellow, and he feels 
too big to do one thing at a time. Like his prototype he loves 
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to mimic big business. Cézanne might put his whole life of 
the moment into a canvas, or Talma into a part, but not 
this man. He is obsessed of twin devils called Much and Many. 
So a good play sometimes fails because he starves it for an- 
other. 

Perhaps he is the wrong producer. This can kill it. Its 
sponsor may have just come from vaudeville or musical com- 
edy and have forgotten to change his notions. 

It may die from too much doctoring. Its producer may pick 
up some new ideas at lunch, or get a scare, or listen to one 
of his yes-men and start tinkering at it. Or worse still, he may 
take a party of his friends to New Haven for the tryout, and 
with their aid remove its vitals. 

It may have a poor or unpopular star. Our theatre is subject 
to cross-currents of emotion and personal infatuations can get 
between it and its artistic objectives. 

It may fail because it is badly cast. It may be merely cheaply 
cast, it may be cast in misapprehension of what the parts are 
about; or it may be miscast for reasons of friendship, or, as 
sometimes happens, to get a name on the billboards whose 
owner’s talents have no place in the play. 

Sometimes it may fail because its physical production is 
not good enough. Perhaps bad to look at, or sometimes—even 
worse—too slow to wait for in the intervals. It takes a strong 
play to survive bad design or bad handling of scene. 

It may fail because it has been made in too great haste. For 
the small advantage of opening before a holiday or of getting 
into a particular house, rehearsals may be rushed and the play 
launched before it is fit to be seen. 

Sometimes a play dies of getting into the wrong theatre. 
Too far downtown, too far uptown, too far off the beaten 
track, a street torn up. Too big a theatre for it to fill, maybe, 
or too little a theatre to pay current costs. It may have to take 
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any of these because it can get no other and cannot wait 
longer. | 

Or possibly it may fail because it is launched in the wrong 
time of year. It may be too early in the fall or too late in the 
spring. Unseasonable weather may kill it. 

Unexpected opposition may also kill it. The sudden ap- 
pearance of one or two big successes, a new vogue, another 
play of its own kind. Or New York may be listless or may 
have been swept recently into another mind. 

It may be the victim of an incompetent director. An efficient 
theatre must weed such a man out. In this theatre he may 
drift from one office to another excusing himself with so much 
address, or emphasizing one fortunate production, that he 
may survive for years. The reasons why a play can fail are so 
many that he need have no lack of excuses. 

These are the Twelve Ailments. Three of them—incompe- 
tent direction, bad casting and bad scenery—might belong to 
any theatre, the rest are peculiar to this one. They arise out 
of the frenzy in which all its operations are performed, a 
wasteful theatre that destroys far more than it uses; a greedy 
theatre that tramples its food into the ground. 


§ 6. The Maelstrom 


There is an old idea floating about the world that the whole 
truth of the universe is mirrored in the tiniest fragment of it, 
that man himself is a mirror of the universe and every truth 
about him is caught up again in his simplest function. So if 
we could read the signs, the nature of his soul is to be known 
in the partials of his voice, in his smile, in his handclasp, and 
however he mask himself or lie he cannot conceal it. 

With this in mind I might have taken my stand here at 
the moment before a play is born and, watching the things we 
do and those we neglect to do, have read in them all our 
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theatre’s vices, gathered into a stultifying day. A play at its 
normal is one month in preparation and to watch this last 
anguish, you might easily wonder what the rest of the month 
is for, so many are the things that remain to be done. 

I have said this theatre of ours has no home. Here is where 
our wandering hurts us most. Our expedient producer’s art 
is to have his play rehearsed in a hall or on somebody’s bor- 
rowed stage, to have his scenery built at a distant shop and 
painted at a distant studio, his dresses made at a third, his 
lamps assembled at a fourth, his shoes at a fifth and his wigs 
at a sixth, his properties at several places. Then on the last 
possible day he arranges for his dress rehearsal, when all these 
elements must meet for the first time. 

When our interloper’s defects show singly they are bad 
enough; when they gather and complicate each other as they 
do in a muddle like this, they take a ruinous impost on temper, 
vitality, friendliness and clear thinking. Nothing could be 
more cynically devised to reduce his people and his play to 
idiocy. 

Here you will see the defect of lack of foresight in its full 
flower—the discrepancies, the incongruous things, all the hun- 
dred and one simple details that might have been accurately 
plotted and never were, the scenery that does not fit, the prop- 
erties that look nothing like what was expected, the light-plot 
that does not provide for the changes in the stage direction, the 
scenery that must be thrown out because it cannot be moved 
quickly enough. Designers and craftsmen who have never 
consulted one another’s needs now struggle, each to preserve 
what he has made—the scene pieces and properties that hinder 
the actors, that are too large, or too high or too low or cramp 
the movement; the overcrowded loft, the line-plot that will 
not work, the dresses that are wrong in the scene, the scene 
that is wrong for the dresses and the over-all lighting that 
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ruins them both. These have to be adjusted as well as time will 
permit, with sulking, recrimination and excuses. They never 
can be properly adjusted; only coopered up. 

His vice of unsteadiness comes home now with all its costs. 
His opportunism that prompts him to upset his whole plan 
for a trifling gain, now deciding on a certain course, now 
changing his mind and deciding to do something else, now 
hastening, now postponing, watching always for the turn that 
will give him an advantage regardless of what it does to those 
about him. He oscillates between parsimony and extravagance, 
at one moment when he feels secure refusing to spend money 
on a necessity; an hour later in an access of fear for his produc- 
tion paying any price for what he wants when it is too late 
to buy economically, and enriching the race of little harpies 
who fatten on his hysteria. This kind of man can be sure of 
the worst service in the world. The people who supply him 
have learned never to be too late with his accessories or his 
scenery, because if he once does without them he may find 
he did not need some of them anyway. They have learned also 
never to be too early. They will get their money most readily 
when he is most frantic. 

So he breeds the vice of infidelity, a costly, morbid growth 
that shows in everything our theatre does. His crew in the 
house in which he is to open believe in him only as much 
as they have to. Productions that fail four times out of five 
play too large a part in their lives for them to get excited 
about this one. 

The infidelity of the actor costs him more. Like the crew 
and, for the matter of that, everybody else who works for him 
in this production, the actor is casual labor and knows no 
security. From the first rehearsal the actor has never known 
at what moment he might be discarded. He has tried to believe 
in the play and then some morning he has come down to 
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rehearsal and has found another man holding the tattered part- 
script of the actor with whom he had most of his scenes. To 
do all over again and none too sure that to-morrow another 
actor will not hold his script. Now at the end of the month 
dismissal stalks abroad and nobody knows who will survive. 

The producer goes attended by a little camarilla of friends, 
the author has his, the star his and our Napoleon, unless he 
despise the play altogether, has an agent or two somewhere in 
the house. It will be a confident or thick-skinned actor who 
can keep his mind as fully on his work as an actor should 
when any of these may rob him of the fruit of his labor. So 
the whole company tiptoes about in a kind of terror, but 
because man cannot stay terrified forever, the actor comes 
presently not to care. He resolves that he will take as much 
as he can get for himself and give as little as he can to the 
play. Whatever altruism he may have started with is by now 
a trifle blown upon. 

There is still a vice worse than any of these and more 
ruinous which comes due in the last frenzy. Lacking skill to 
lead, our producer falls back on his great talent, his power 
to drive, and he drives flesh and blood further than it can 
go and still have enough to give to his play. And the last 
hours before his company takes train for its try-out, or makes 
it cold opening in New York, are spent in destroying most 
of the synthesis the director has made. Long and exhausting 
rehearsals running far into the morning, interminable cutting 
of the script and distributing of new cues, altered speeches 
and rewritten scenes, with the expectation that they will be 
grasped and remembered. A nightmare of agonizing waits 
for accessories and lamps to be put into place, or scenery to 
be altered, of substitute actors to be rehearsed and crammed 
through their work, of waiting for photographs to be taken, 
of arguments and discussions—a welter of loss of sleep, indi- 
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' gestion, frayed nerves, of bitterness, of bad temper, of utter 
weariness and of everything that can bring a stupid look into 
the face of a good play. 

This is how our theatre readies a play for its opening, some- 
times a little better, sometimes a great deal worse, but always 
there are the last minute misfits, always the insecurity that 
drives the actor into treachery, always the adjustment, doctor- 
ing and interference that come at the moment when the re- 
hearsed work should flow smoothly into the play. 

I think we must go to some other kind of theatre if we 
insist upon our miracle. 
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§1. PROFIT-TAKING. §2. THE TWIN AGENTS. § 3. 
THE DIMINISHER. § 4. THE ART OF CHEAPENING. 
§5. THE GREASY COUNTERFEIT. §6. THE MOTION 
PICTURE. § 7. THE GAMING TABLE. 


§ 1. Profit-taking 


He can be very quaint, this man, if, when his play has opened, 
he finds that after his quota of four staggerers he now has one 
that can stand. He will tell you he has been put to great 
trouble to get his play through, when those actors, those de- 
signers and that director would surely have killed it if he 
had not taken things in hand. Artistic people seem to have 
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no sense of order. The real work was all to do at the last. 
As he fights his battle over again for your benefit you will see 
that he understands the saving art of the theatre as a process 
of jamming things together into something that will pass 
for a fit. He does not dream of a kind of theatre where things 
might fit from the start and fall easily and sequentially into 
place. His function is one of heroic struggle. 

Can you see now why he thinks a play is something to have, 
more than it is something to create? A man who can make 
so intolerable a mess of the creative processes is going to think 
of them as a necessary evil. And the more evil he makes them, 
the surer he will be that the owning and vending of a going 
play is the supreme fact of his kind of theatre, which every 
other fact must serve. So, also, the more determined he will be 
that his property must pay him every last cent he can squeeze 
out of it. 

He has now two tasks before him. One is to economize on 
his show as soon as it “gets by the papers.” After his production 
has been favorably reported by the reviewers he must get 
rid of every unnecessary expense. He cuts out some lamps 
and sends them back, unless the man who did the lighting 
of the production has a provision that his work is not to be 
altered or cheapened in any way. He dismisses an electrician 
or two if he can, perhaps returns some furniture he was so 
frantic to get a few days before. Perhaps an expensive actor 
who could not stay throughout the run, but befriended the 
producer, as it were, by playing a small but important part, 
leaves, and a cheaper actor takes his place. He cuts out some- 
thing that required a couple of extra stage-hands, lets a musi- 
cian or two go, and reduces his supers if he has any. Perhaps 
if his play is not picking up strength as he thinks it should, 
he may have a chat with his actors and, telling them it is 
going to be a hard winter, he may suggest that they take a 
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reduction in salary, just to see the show through. It is a bad 
season, he may say, and they are all in the same boat and they 
should codperate. He may succeed and he may not. It is 
always worth trying and some producers invariably try it. 

His other task, to which he has probably attended before 
the excursion into economy, is to arrange for a “buy.” In 
order to insure his future for a time, he negotiates with the 
ticket agencies to take a block of seats every night for three 
or four weeks in advance. He gets some ready money out of 
this, and perhaps by now he needs it. He also gets a better 
chance with the casual playgoer on whom our theatre has 
come to depend, a playgoer who, unless the producer has 
tickets on sale at the agencies, may never come to his box- 
office. In exchange for these advantages the producer gives 
the agent control over his best seats. He also gives the agent 
another control which is much more important. He gives 
the agent the power to dump unsold tickets to whomsoever 
the agent pleases and at whatever price he pleases. 


$2. The Twin Agents 


Now God bless us all! Here is another go-between. How 
did this man get into the theatre? This, an it please you, is 
the functionary who marries the seatless playgoer to the play- 
goerless seat, a powerful man now, who, when the syndicates 
started, was running a small business in hotel lobbies as a 
convenience to out-of-town guests. He has grown year by year, 
getting a new grip with every alienation, until he is now one 
of the dominant factors in the theatre in America. He is a 
man who sends his forecasters to examine plays at their try- 
outs, buys in advance or does not buy, pushes the sales of a 
production’s seats or does not push them, helps a show out 
of the mud sometimes or does not help it. He has even been 
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suspected on occasion of giving a show a push info the mud 
when discipline seemed to require it. 

I do not think our Napoleon ever foresaw this fellow, al- 
though, once the people of the theatre sold the old home 
and began boarding around, his advent was as inevitable as 
that of Napoleon himself. The latter made his start guiding 
casual plays into playhouses for the night or the week. This new 
man takes the casual playgoer, who has more important things 
to do than memorize the endless ups and downs and ins and 
outs of our casual and erratic theatre, and guides him to a 
play for a service fee and the price of the ticket. Sometimes 
it is to the play the client has asked for, sometimes when the 
din of the agency has destroyed the last trace of the client’s 
volition, it is to the play the agent or one of his young men 
decides would be good for him. This is a valuable power, to 
decide for the client. We saw what it did before. 

The agency man is the f>-"iJuable representative of his 
family. He has, however, a dowdy but affluent brother without 
whom his business in its present magnitude could not con- 
tinue. If the agent had to sell all his tickets every evening, he 
could buy far fewer of them and would thus lose his control. 
But he has an arrangement by which he can return some of 
his surplus to the theatre, and at the last moment he can hurry 
the remainder across the street to the basement of a nearby 
drug store, where his brother holds out. There the brother, 
who is known as the Cut-Rate Man, sells them at half price. 
A strange pair, these two, one of them marking the play up 
and the other marking it down and although you might pic- 
ture them at each other’s throats, they rely really on each 
other for their power over the producer. Between them they 
create two new prices for the play. 

What it means to the producer is that, having accepted the 
advantages of the ready money and the selling power of the 
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agency, he has to take also the disadvantage of being cut to 
half price whenever the agencies decide to cut him. As a result 
the people who used to come to the house and pay the normal 
price at the door have learned to wait for the day when a 
play’s attendance weakens and its tickets begin to show in the 
cut rates. And the more people who wait, the shorter time 
they have to. 

What does the producer do? He does the only thing he can 
do in this distorted organization. He battles against other 
plays for his share of the patronage, battles against weather, 
against time, lying a little in the papers, trying to think of 
some trick that will attract attention, and promising himself 
that when he makes his next play it will contain something 
that will compel attention. When at last the agencies start 
returning his tickets or dumping them, and naturally enough 
refusing to handle more than they need for stray customers, he 
has to go himself to the Cut-Rate Man and sell out for a low 
price, just enough to carry him along for a month or so. 

A few, simple, old-fashioned people who still think that 
when you go to see a play you must pay the man at the door 
to let you in, give him the price he pretends he is getting 
from everybody. And the treasurer, as he takes the penalty 
this theatre puts on simple friendliness, smiles faintly and 
conjectures that they do not know much. He should be more 
patient. Presently they will find out that the people who come 
tumbling in after the curtain has risen and fill up the seats 
in front of simple, friendly persons, have only paid half price. 
Then the friendly ones too will wait. 

But this, you say, hurts only a New York play. 

For purposes of the commercial theatre, for many years past 
and a few to come, New York’s play is America’s play. And 
what is too worn and shabby for New York to-day will be 
cut down and the rest of America will wear it to-morrow. 
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§ 3. The Diminisher 


It will be well here to recapitulate and see how far we 
have come, because I shall have to go back a little and pick 
up an element that, had I dealt with it before might not 
have been so easily understood as now. 

I have shown how the man who assumes the building to 
be the important fact about the theatre is at so great a dis- 
advantage that he has to go “rogue” to keep alive. I have 
traced the processes by which he achieves control over enough 
houses to be able to compel the stream that nourishes them. 
I have traced the methods of his rise and have shown that 
the only thing that can keep him on top is an expedient habit 
of mind that makes it possible for none but expedient and 
therefore destructive men to deal successfully with him. I 
have shown thereafter how, because these men cannot train 
actors, they are burdened presently with the support of a great 
number of incompetent ones. I have shown how the inad- 
vertences of their business are such that they lose eighty per 
cent of their plays. I have shown how for physical, moral 
and mental defects they countervail the vital spirit of their 
plays. Finally, I have shown how when they do get a success 
they have to deliver it up to the alienating care of the twin 
agencies. 

Following it thus I have preserved the logical sequence a 
little to the neglect of the historical one, my aim being not 
to record that a wicked man has done these things, but that 
an inferior man must do them because he does not under- 
stand the first necessity of the art he assumes to control. 

You saw him a moment ago cheapening his show after it 
had opened. You saw also the artist who did the lighting 
stipulating, before he would touch it at all, that his work was 
not to be cheapened or altered in any way. The artist made 
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that provision because he refused to have his name on the 
program identified with something inferior to his best work. 
I do not mean by this that the economizing producer was 
selfish and the stipulating artist unselfish. They were equally 
selfish but each according to his own law. The artist’s law is 
that his prestige, and therefore his revenue, is bound up in 
sustained recurrence of excellence. He gets his livelihood by 
what he can create. The trader gets his by the difference be- 
tween the cost at which he buys and the price at which he 
sells. The trader’s increase in revenue is obtained by pulling 
down the cost and pushing up the price so that the widest 
margin exists between them. The artist’s increase comes of 
making his work so desirable that he can sell and make and 
sell again. 

They both push up the price when they can but there is 
a limit beyond which the vendor of a play cannot push up his 
price. How then does he expand? By pulling down the run- 
ning cost. 

Every time the artist gets a spasm of greed, as all men do, 
he puts up his price until for lack of demand he fails to get 
it, so, letting his greed cool a little, he accepts what he can 
get and turns to better and more desirable making. Every 
time the trader has a similar spasm—and he is oftener likely 
to because he lacks the artist’s creative outlet for his feelings— 
he tries pushing up his price until, reaching his limit, he falls 
back on pulling down his current costs. Both perfectly legiti- 
mate operations, but while the artist’s law of better making 
is for the good of the theatre, the trader’s law of cheapening 
is to its hurt. The artist makes; the trader squeezes. The 
artist’s offense could be extravagance. The trader’s offense must 
be parsimony. 

Does this explain why it is hurtful for the trader to squeeze 
the last penny he can out of a play? If he were a very greedy 
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trader he would squeeze it to death right at the start and that 
would be good for the theatre as bringing the malady to its 
crisis. But the traders who have sense enough to be not quite 
so greedy, who half see the theatre’s necessity, are worst for 
us. They induce a lingering illness with complications. 

I think the trouble started when a trader, probably a thrifty 
young man in the box office, saw an artist laying one play 
aside to make another. He said, “Oh, don’t do that. I can still 
get some money out of it. Let me have it.” The gander-faced 
artist has let him have it and sure enough, by shrewd handling 
and cheapening, and because the artist’s name was on it, the 
trader has made money out of it. 

It is hard to stand by and watch money being extracted from 
something you have thrown away. So the artist determined 
not to throw the next away but to exploit it as the young 
trader had done, forgetting that in fixing his mind on the 
trader’s art he must lose some of his own art and not be very 
good at either. To be torn between making and exploiting. 
To be seeing two ways. This is called strabismus when the 
sufferer cannot help it. I do not know what it is called when 
he tries to do it, but I know it can become extremely bad 
for vision. 

The artists who tried to prosper two mutually exclusive 
ways at once might never have been lured into it but for the 
peculiar conditions then existent in America, conditions as 
unusual as the growth of the American nation itself. The 
continent had only a handful of cities big enough to support 
permanent theatres of any quality. The rest of the growing 
towns were too small to do anything but wait for whatever 
plays fell into their laps. They had, however, money enough 
to pay well for these. The touring of plays of whatever sort 
rapidly became so remunerative that, when the system was at 
its height, a play could run a few wecks in New York, and, 
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as soon as the metropolitan mark had been obtained, could 
spend two profitable years on the road. 

Here was Hill Lucre indeed. Mr. By-Ends, Mr. Money-Love, 
Mr. Hold-the-World and Mr. Save-All lost no time in falling 
into the pit, and, as I have narrated, they were all working 
presently for Demas, the great-grandson of Gehazi, the 
Diminisher. 


§ 4. The Art of Cheapening 


Then it was that the art of cheapening began to develop 
the broad manner so familiar to the present adult generation. 
When, a moment ago, we saw a producer plotting a few 
diminutions after the critics had come and gone, he was pro- 
ceeding warily. That sort of thing is easily detected in New 
York. The man from whom he rents the house, and has every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain by it, does not like it. When, 
however, a play has come to the end of its usefulness on 
Broadway there is less need for caution. The pruning can be 
much more drastic and few people will ever find out. 

Some of the actors were far too expensive. They might be 
replaced at lower cost. Perhaps some of them would decline 
to go anyway. For several years supporting actors of merit 
have refused to leave New York except for a try-out or with 
a notable company. They lose prestige by it for this very fact 
that road companies are known to be inferior. So the pro- 
ducer engaged troupers of suitable type to fill the gaps. He 
got them at much smaller salaries because, in the pretty 
language of the theatre, the parts had already been “created.” 
The producer might have added that since their creators had 
withdrawn, the parts had also died and were for all practical 
purposes as uncreate as ever. 

Then did he get the director back to put together the new 
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‘material? Rarely. The stage-manager or the producer himself 
did that with the aid of the prompt-book, which was very 
explicit about what to do but omitted to tell how to do it. 
So the new actors sometimes never found out. Of course if 
it was a play with a star or a featured principal the named 
member of the cast might have to go with it, but if it was 
not there was no reason why the producer might not send 
it out twice or three or four or even half a dozen times all 
at once. 

Especially would the physical production stand cutting down. 
Lamps and cable were an expensive item and could now be 
safely halved. Furniture would be too heavy to carry and, ex- 
cept for a few unusual pieces, most of it could be procured 
in each town. Not so good perhaps but good enough. Some 
of the scenery that had helped the play to its metropolitan 
reputation would not travel conveniently, and in his efforts 
to make it portable the producer often managed to omit it 
altogether. 

After the producer had finished his economies Nature could 
be relied on to make some reductions on her own account. 
The road is not easy on the theatre, least of all on its physical 
things. Pieces are broken and are discarded or get lost. Paint 
wears off a little, smudges accumulate, battens begin to show 
through and corners get rubbed. Dresses are better cared for 
but they will not last forever. Traveling crews tend also to 
esthetic numbness, and their local helpers do as little as they 
can to waken them to their artistic responsibilities. 

There is a wear and tear for the play too. It is not, as so 
many writers have alleged and so many others have denied, 
that the actor, from playing a part too often, becomes me- 
chanical. The mechanical actors in a cast were probably always 
so. The offense in long-continued repetition—and this as a 
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contribution to an old debate—is that the ingredients of the 
play “work” as preserves in a jar sometimes work. Something 
perhaps like the tricks the vermouths play in a cocktail as 
their specific gravities assert themselves. The strong actor will 
crowd and dispossess the weak one, the greedy actor will steal 
from the amiable and the humorless man will make in course 
of time a veritable wilderness around him. Scenes go awry, 
sympathies are shifted, bits of the interrelation get lost by sup- 
pression and the play loses its focus, if not its very plot. 

So when you read that after five hundred performances a 
certain actor is “actually stronger in his part than when he 
began,” you should not marvel. You should see for yourself 
if the actors around him are as strong as they were. That 
would be something to marvel at. 


§5. The Greasy Counterfeit 


There is one thing our producer would not trouble to cut 
down. He would leave his selling-talk intact. It would be 
portable enough. For all the space it occupied he might even 
increase it a little. He might add a few superlatives to the list 
of the play’s excellences, and perhaps a few more nights to 
round out the number it had played in New York. He would 
carry all the original photographs for lobby display—no re- 
trenchment there—showing all the original high-priced actors 
just as they had been in the magazines, and if he had not 
made too many changes in his roster he would say, “entire 
original cast” or “with the complete original cast.” Sometimes 
in a mood of whimsy, “fresh from” such-and-such a New 
York theatre. He might indeed make a few excisions when 
he cut out all but the favorable phrase in a generally unfavor- 
able review, and he might omit to say exactly how long the 
piece had stayed in New York when, as sometimes happened, 
he had made a forced run there at a loss in order to get the 
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New York brand on his goods. Sometimes he would omit to 
correct the impression he gave that this was the New York 
company, when in point of fact, it was one of several com- 
panies engaged in giving simultaneous false impressions. 
Sometimes when he lacked it he was content to hint at the 
New York brand, saying “metropolitan triumph” but not 
specifying what metropolis. 

Of course the important question all the time was, “What 
does it matter if it has been a metropolitan triumph?” What 
the people of America desired most was that it should still 
be a triumph. Artistic excellence, like probity and chastity, 
is pleasing as of this date, not of an earlier one. The more 
loudly the producer dwelt on the artistic victories of his play 
without mentioning the diminutions it had suffered since 
those victories, the more apparent were the discrepancies when 
the curtain went up. That is a serious flaw of the trader’s 
theatre. The greater claims he has to make to get people in, 
the harder it is to satisfy them once they are inside. 

It did not matter that some of our plays were vital enough 
to survive the conditions of the road; that some of them were 
headed by artists who did as well as they could to observe the 
artist’s law of recurring excellence, and that in an atmosphere 
of small fraud some producers achieved distinction by telling 
the simple truth. Long before the papers took to heading their 
columns of advance notes with some such caption as “Prom- 
ises for Next Week,” the playgoers of America had passed 
from surprise if our play was bad to surprise if it was good. 
And as it must always be in this fly-by-night theatre, too late 
to punish the utterer of the bogus thing they had just seen, 
playgoers took their revenge upon the next that came. Con- 
versely, if they were pleased, the next-comer felt the good of 
it and, oftener than not, the prizes went to the men most 
skilled in riding on the others. 
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This disingenuousness of his was the worst of all the sec- 
ondary mistakes the go-between made about the theatre, that 
it is safe to cheat the credulous simply because it is easy. 
He did not see that the tenacity with which a man clings 
to his friendly illusions is the exact measure of the tenacity 
with which he will cling to his resentments when they are. 
stirred. One would imagine that our Corsican himself would 
have read this in its growing effect on his theatres. I fancy 
he thought the publicity methods of the theatre he ruled were 
all part of the delicious pretense of the mimic boards. 

So “theatre” in America passed into a byword for insin- 
cerity, vaunting and a kind of rubbed smartness that we hoped 
would be taken for zest and each year we drew our support 
from an appreciably lower stratum of the people of a city. 
When the playgoers of America journeyed to New York, as 
most people do some time or another and had a chance to see 
the fact of which this was the greasy counterfeit, they began 
to wonder why they had ever endured a cynicism that made a 
whole continent the field for the exploiters of a single city. 
We know now that our fact was poor enough. The wonder 
is that the counterfeit passed current as long as it did. 


§ 6. The Motion Picture 


Then as we were trudging along the road, professing to 
have something we had not, and promising at the top of our 
voices to do something we knew in our hearts we could not 
because we were made of flesh and blood, we fell in with a 
wayfarer like ourselves who could actually do most of what 
we said we could because he was made of celluloid and could 
travel in a can. 

He could not do all the things we are able to but he could 
do the things we were most blatant about. You see, our adver- 
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tising, like most advertising, was made to cover our defects, 
and, in our anxiety to bolster up weaknesses, we had all but 
forgotten what our strengths were. We pretended to have our 
original casts of actors; the celluloid theatre could not lose 
its original cast. Long after its actors were dead it still had 
them. We pretended to have preserved our first excellence; 
our new competitor could keep every delicacy of movement 
and every nuance of expression for untold years. He could lie 
in an attic for a generation and still have them. We thought 
we could send out several cheaper companies with all the 
merits of the first expensive one; he could go a hundred ways 
at once and play in a hundred places at the same moment. 
He could harvest while his first good report was still in 
people’s ears. We pretended that our scenery was as good as 
new; his scenery was always as new as the day it was built, 
and he could afford to make a hundred scenes for our one. We 
praised ourselves for the naturalness of our effects, our trees, 
our water, our sky; his effects were actual. We boasted of the 
salaries of our actors; he could take our actors from us, and, 
paying them ten times as much, if need be, use them a week, 
return them to us and have them in his play forever without 
further salary. He could travel more cheaply. He could work 
longer hours than we, and play more performances. He could 
sleep in an express car and he was more pervasive of the coun- 
try than we could ever hope to be. He could be tossed off the 
train at the littlest towns and could afford to play for less than 
it would cost us to bribe the conductor to stop the train there. 
He could go where there were no trains. 

What hurt us most was that he could afford to play for 
one tenth what we asked you to pay. Would you, then, go 
once to our weary, blurred and diminished shadow of some- 
thing that might or might not have been good long ago, or 
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would you go ten times to his crisp, clean and complete shadow. 
The people of America, with far more intelligence than they 
are usually given credit for, chose the ten times. 

It was a sad day for the whole system, but saddest for our 
Napoleon. At first he did not foresee what it meant to him. 
He thought it was only another little vogue like those he and 
his associates had so often nursed to extinction. He thought it 
would pass. In a superior mood he would put a label on one 
of his own lesser shows—“Not A Picture.” He might have 
gone further and labeled it “Not Even a Good Likeness,” be- 
cause that. is what. people knew it meant and most of them 
went to see something that really was a picture. 

Then as people began to go more to the picture theatre and 
less to ours, there was less money for our wandering shows 
and as a consequence fewer of them set out at all. And lacking 
attractions, the owners of houses in the small towns and many 
in the cities went over to the motion pictures. The cliché is, 
“They responded to the lure of the movie.” We do better to 
think of them as escaping from the destitution of our theatre. 
Of eight hundred towns and cities on our lists ten years ago 
fewer than two hundred remain. The houses of six hundred 
are showing motion pictures. These were for the most part the 
traveling theatre’s necessary connecting stands between the 
large cities. Now we have a line Mr. Eaton and Mr. Hapgood 
should. have no trouble memorizing. 

“The road is dead.” 

Here was a great irony. The picture was our Napoleon’s lust 
for empire come true. All the things he thought our theatre 
could be made to do—and he never understood why it could 
not—were wrapped up in this ribbon of film. It could cross 
the ocean into Britain; past barriers of language into France 
and Germany as he had once wanted his living theatre to do; 
it could go into India and China, lands he had never dreamed 
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of conquering; it could play for black men squatting on mats 
in a compound by the Congo. When the star of empire rose on 
the horizon he did not know enough to take advantage of it. 
All he got out of it was the ruin of the shabby empire he had. 


§ 7. The Gaming Table 


The road is dead but the aliens it brought into the theatre 
still control its physical means, moving now in ever-narrow- 
ing circles. As the jobs so many of them used to have in the 
traveling theatre melt away, they try to extract a living from 
the theatre of New York. Some indeed have gone to the mo- 
tion picture, finding there a wider field for their talents of 
barter. Some are agents for things more cheaply and expedi- 
tiously handled before without agents. Some have turned to 
play-making. Not very expertly, as the mortality tables show. 
They are not skilled in lighting the vital spark. If they were 
they would never have believed it could stand their processes 
of peddling. One place or another they find money for their 
ventures, and more houses are built for them to venture in. 

Here is a curious development, important only because 
writers sometimes offer it to prove that the theatre of New 
York is flourishing as never before. Every year new play- 
houses have sprung up until now New York has a great num- 
ber of them. They are not majestic structures that might dig- 
nify the builder and crown his career, but neat, modest, littie 
houses like the bungalows a man might build to sell or rent. 
They are impressive at the selling end but as they retire to the 
creative departments they are a trifle cramped. In the aggre- 
gate they are supposed to prove New York’s insatiable demand 
for plays, but the harder you look at them the surer you are 
that they prove nothing of the sort. 

What they really prove is that you and I were wrong when 
we thought that a playhouse can live only by the support of 
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the public that wants to see a play. In New York where there 
are not enough good plays, where one successful production 
can earn huge rewards, where the news has gone round that 
the chief ingredient of success in the theatre is luck, and where 
the classic story of brave Anne Nichols teaches that success is 
to be attained by continuing at a loss and hoping and hoping 
and digging up the money to pay the rent until one’s luck 
changes, a playhouse can do pretty well without a public at all. 
It can live on the hopers and diggers. Evidently these new 
structures are not so much playhouses as they are seats at a 
gaming table. 

Here is a more serviceable fable for students of the modern 
theatre than the Anne Nichols one. On Cocos Island in the 
Pacific there is reputed to be a great buried treasure. For over 
a century it has been the glistening lure of men more fasci- 
nated by the finding of gold than by the soberer processes of 
earning it. They have all come away from the island empty- 
handed except one man. From time to time he has a go at 
the treasure himself. For the most part, however, he has lived 
on the island as its governor, and, I am told, makes a very good 
living renting shovels. 

There are some in the theatre of New York who have less 
confidence in their ability to make a play. They have had it 
borne in upon them by repeated disasters that their touch is 
clumsier as they ascend the scale of a play’s needs. Houses they 
understand; persons not quite so well; scripts even less. Root, 
leaf and flower. What of seed? What does that other man 
know of seed who thinks a plant is something you pull up 
from one hole in the ground and stick into another? He leaves — 
the mystery of seed to a gardener and he buys his plants and 
brings them home in a little chip box. 

So it happens that every spring we see our ambassadors set- 
ting out for Europe trying to look like broad-minded bene- 
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factors of the nation, like liberal masters in the arts. And, when 
they return in mid-summer, they bring with them—what? 
Scripts of plays they have seen, actors they have purchased, 
whole companies they have rooted up. They have gone to 
countries where theatres are still run by men who have con- 
served the science of germination and now they are bringing 
home the posies for our garden in a little chip box. 

It is of course admirable that we should show a catholic 
taste in these things but the theatre of a great people can no 
more live by the plays it buys ready-made than it can by the 
plays it addles in the making. Least of all can it live by plays 
nineteen-twentieths of the people of this continent can never 
see. 

Now when writers tell us the motion picture has killed the 
theatre we may be in a position to assure them it is not so. 
The motion picture has arrived just in time to give a greedy, 
dishonest and braggart theatre the beating of its life, and we 
are nearer to a fine theatre than we have been for many a year. 

It will be a theatre that will make its way by vitalizing those 
things the motion picture has not and never can have. Our 
producers after their first defeats at the hands of the motion 
picture realized this necessity and they made a searching in- 
vestigation into the difference between the two media. They 
emerged triumphant, after a long search, with the great dis- 
tinction. It was that the motion picture had a censor and the 
theatre had not. You may remember the rush that followed 
the discovery. Then the police brought into play the padlocks 
they use for speakeasies and the jail sentences they use for 
bootleggers. The distinction was suddenly obliterated. Strange 
that the most crowded thoroughfares of this theatre should 
pass so near a jail. 

There are differences, and I think we will find they are in- 
timately bound up with the miraculous element that can be 
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born only when the souls of actors are within the same house 
with the souls of the audience, and only then when all the 
powers of the theatre are made to serve it. We may take long 
enough to reach an understanding of the miracle, but knowing 
now the faults of a moribund theatre that has all but lost it, 
we may be able to project a new theatre clean enough and 
powerful enough to find it again. 


2 Re er seed i, . 





Dye. was the case of the Owl, Ku Liang said. 
The Quail asked him: Whither are you going? 
The Owl replied: 1 am moving to the west. 

Why do you not stay? 

Because the people here do not like my hooting. I 
am therefore obliged to shift. 

If that be your only reason, said the Quail, all you 
need to do is change your tune. Unless indeed you 
are of that inferior grade who cannot. 

Thus the Sage admonishes the repetitive and en- 
courages the fertile. 


This is called Too Little Talent to Stay Long. 





§1. DEGENERATION. §2. THE LITTLE THEATRE 
EMERGES. § 3. THE NEW DREAMER. § 4. THE CHAS- 
TENING. §5. THE FIVE FRIENDLY QUALITIES. 


§ 1. Degeneration 


A vatip theory of the new theatre requires first that we resist 
a widespread but inferior notion that the existing system repre- 
sents the apex of some kind of evolutionary process and that 
its present form must be taken as a basis for its continuation. 
Evolution is not the long easy gradient we so often suppose. 
There goes with it a law of degeneration without which evolu- 
tion cannot be. The two are not unlike the twin agencies we 
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saw a moment ago. They must go hand in hand to compensate 
for each other. Our schoolbooks have been so eager to tell us 
of growth that they have almost forgotten to mention decay 
which, as Gautama Buddha pointed out, is quite as important 
a process, though much harder to discern. 

Like all great systems of long cycle, Gautama’s begins with 
soul. He would argue that in the life of anything, a race, a na- 
tion, a sect or an institution like our theatre, there are three 
stages, a stage of ascendency of soul over form in which soul 
molds form, a moment of balance between the two, and a 
stage of ascendency of form over soul, in which form restricts 
soul. Courageous and creative souls bent upon expressing 
themselves in form and making form serve their needs, will 
ride to the top, and, reaching the balance point, hop off, as it 
were, and surrender the now decreasingly plastic form to a suc- 
cession of souls decreasingly anxious to create, and increas- 
ingly willing to let the form exercise for their material benefit 
its waning automatism. Thus it would seem that any form— 
a nation, a church, a family—indurated by a falsehood, and 
as time goes on by all the latter’s retinue of little assistant false- 
hoods, works its way out of the world by running lower and 
lower until at last it will no longer serve any use, even the 
crudest. 

Which is useful as giving us a couple of simple images. One 
of them that the theatre I have described has passed its balance 
point, that the falsehood in its form is now sterilizing it and 
although it may, in special environments—like New York and 
Chicago—continue to serve a deteriorating use it is not fecund 
enough for our great one. The other, that if the creative artists 
of our theatre are required to work in a form destructive of 
their best achievement, it is because they have not hopped off 
soon enough. So while our aliens and interested custodians of 
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the lie are trying to patch up the old form with a few more 
liaisons, we might set about looking for the new one. 

Nature has a trick that will serve us here for a clue, an old 
trinitarian trick, as manifesting her three qualities of destruc- 
tion, preservation and creation. When a strand of life starts to 
run out, its power polarizes and begins to pass into two col- 
lateral strands, the one showing its old form, the other its old 
spirit. They are perhaps the veriest wisps of things lying one 
on each side of it, one of them an effort to preserve, the other 
an effort to create; the one a harking back, the other a look- 
ing forward; the one a ghost, the other an eidolon. 

The ghosts of what we have been are our little stock com- 
panies, fuller now and rounder than they have been for many 
years, living on sufferance in the syndicate theatres which 
otherwise would be tenantless. It will be a poor sort of spook- 
worship, however, to expect anything from them. They do not 
derive from an ideal but from a necessity they only vaguely 
understand, and they have all the vices of the old system with 
none of the vision of a new day. They do not believe in their 
own function, they do not value their own work, they copy 
New York and their people long to be back there. Working 
in stock is exile, a regrettable evil, a means to something else. 
Full of purpose in their promises, in their day-to-day existence 
they are timid, uncertain, now too bold, now afraid, changing 
their minds, squealing for help, then betraying the people who 
helped them, deciding to close, then deciding to stay open. 

They establish a week-to-week routine, then when they have 
done rather better than usual, they hold their piece over an- 
other week and applaud themselves for their initiative, never 
realizing that all they have accomplished has been to break 
the habit of their every-week patrons and make the wiser 
ones suspect that a held-over play is the only one worth go- 
ing to. 
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They bill themselves loudly, announcing that they are about 
to present the greatest comedy success of a decade, and when 
they fall below the billing their audiences are forced to de- 
termine whether they lied on the billboards about the merits 
of the play or were incompetent in their presentation of it. 

They make what they do in five rehearsals at the most, their 
scenery is a hasty copy of photographs of the New York pro- 
duction lent by the play-broker. Their modern wardrobe is 
what the actors happen to have. For their infrequent costume 
pieces they wear what the local fancy-dress purveyor happens 
to have. Their property list is the official one of the script. 
Their lighting is what they can get with the primitive equip- 
ment of a standard American road house. They thrive best 
with what are technically known as air-tight and waterproof 
actors who are bad as rarely as they are good. In a theatre of 
small opportunisms good actors are shaken out; only the 
mediocre can survive. While therefore the rudiments of the 
form have something for us, there is nothing here of the on- 
going soul of the theatre. 


§ 2. The Little Theatre Emerges 


It is to the other strand, the creative one, that we must look 
for guidance, that growth that seemed so trifling a few years 
ago, now a hopeful green shoot in a field where so little else 
can grow. Our covenant with life is in the little theatre. and 
what the little theatre must become. 

Here is a growth of far greater importance than many even 
of its exponents believe. The importance of it is not, as so many 
think, that there shall be little theatres all over the land, each 
in its own little place, but that the little theatres have in their 
simplicity and friendliness found the precious element we have 
lost, and for all their ineptitude have stirred in the people the 
only mood in which a great theatre can live. 
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It will not do to look at their clumsy scenery, their inexpert 
acting and their often precious plays, and say there is nothing 
here that is vital. That would be to make the critic’s ancient 
mistake about the theatre. The vital factor is in the audience 
that can look past poor scenery, poor acting and thin plays for 
the soul of a theatre that is its own. 

The Corsican missed that. He was so busy with the acquisi- 
tion of things that would be Ais own that he never dreamed 
it was the province of art to give the people what should be 
their own, and the little fellow in his shirt-sleeves in a barn 
came upon it because he was more anxious to satisfy than to be 
satisfied. 

It would be a fine thing now to have sense enough to see 
how the little theatre giving honesty, service and kindliness has 
succeeded in evoking loyalty and friendship where we could 
not. It has had little enough to offer, only that eagerness to 
reveal which is the greatest element in all art and worth more 
than the sophistication of many, many trader’s theatres. What 
could it not do if it had also a great art? I have an idea that 
even if the motion picture had not chalked a cross upon our 
trader’s door when it did, the little theatre would have done 
so anyway in a few more years. 

It will be worth while here to spend a moment with the 
little theatre, not so much extolling it, as bringing up into 
view some of its essentials and stripping from it some of the 
defects of the bad old amateur theatricals with which many 
people still identify it. 

We will do best to think of the little theatre as being born 
of a communal need whereas the amateur theatricals were 
born of self-indulgence. They were less a creative necessity 
than a pastime, arising usually out of the desire of one or more 
imitative young persons to ape the existing theatre and, as the 
mere imitator always does, they caught only a few of the ex- 
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ternals. They saw the highly lighted stage space, the Duke 
of Buckingham in his plushes, his wig and his sword, and they 
were stirred to exhibit themselves similarly. They had, of 
course, read about the theatre, but for the most part only those 
books that leaned heavily upon the actor’s eccentricities, his 
privileges and his dignities. If they had ever heard of such a 
thing as a property-man it was as of somebody who handed the 
actor his snuff-box as he was about to enter the scene. An elec- 
trician made an actor’s face radiant, a dress-designer glorified 
his body, a stage manager kept people quiet in the wings. 
These young people were in the theatre only to act. Why not 
in a theatre that was apotheosis of actor? 

The old amateurs are important in that they were our old 
theatre under a microscope. They were the bare bones of the 
commercial theatre, its unadorned skeleton. They were a dis- 
tillate of its falsehoods; its reduction to absurdity. What things 
were wrong in our theatre were doubly wrong in theirs. 

The palzo-amateurs were a reflection of the theatre and 
painstakingly they mirrored its vices. Its regrettable accidents 
were their principia. When the theatre waxed they waxed; 
when it waned they waned. It was fundamental with them 
that they gave the community something of which it already 
had enough. This is called Ten Pickle Forks Among the Wed- 
ding Gifts. It is the mark of the unoriginal, the materialist, the 
victim of forms. 

I have shown how meager a shadow our theatre threw to- 
wards the last and how rarely it came to a city to agitate stage- 
struck youth. You can easily see then that the same dearth that 
discouraged the lover of himself in the theatre opened up a 
field to some one whose mind was polar to that of the amateur, 
the lover of the theatre itself. When at last the balance tipped 
over and there were more important and distinguished things 
left undone than were done in our theatre, the little theatre 
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emerged. No simulacrum now like the old amateur club but 
a supplementer of life, a maker of what it could find nowhere 
else, of what was needed to round out life. A restorer, an en- 
richer of a community. 

There is a great virtue in the instinct to fill spaces. It is 
essentially the habit of the creative man who does not press in 
where there is a surfeit but who flows naturally into a gap. 
Its chief quality is a kind of shame at doing rather badly what 
has been fairly well done before. It is a strong sense of use. 


§ 3. The New Dreamer 


When therefore the potential little theatre worker visited 
the professional theatre he was less concerned with its wealths 
than with its poverties. His mind was not so much on what the 
commercial theatre gave, as on what it did not give, and he 
dreamed into being the qualities he demanded of it. I am not 
saying that he dreamed them very well, nor am I saying that 
he did it all at once. He was muddled at first about his func- 
tion, but so, for that matter, are doctors and clergymen and 
followers of much more fully argued trades. Sometimes he 
reacted too far from the commercial theatre, sometimes he was 
too literary, sometimes too “arty,” often crude. Neither did 
any one man dream all of it, but out of the aggregate of such 
serviceable vision have come certain ideas we may call flower 
of little theatre. 

He saw, for instance, that the touring theatre made no 
appointment with life. A company, good, indifferent or bad, 
flashed into view in the city where he lived and then it was 
gone. It had a few days of advance publicity, enough to pick 
up the bored, the unoccupied, the people of no fixed habit, 
but it rarely touched those whose lives were ordered in ad- 
vance. That is to say, it missed the most valuable men and 
women in his city. A good play fared little better than a poor 
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one, often not so well. Unless you are somebody of great im- 
portance you cannot interest a city in three days any more than 
you can go into the houses of its best people. You cannot snap 
up an audience in a moment. The contemptible things of life, 
rage, gluttony, incontinence, inebriety, are of the moment. 
Useful things are the fruit of habit and slow growth. The little 
theatre worker saw that if he would enlist the competent and 
well-ordered of his city he must do it on their own terms. 

He could not help seeing that the traveling theatre had to 
throw away all the power there is in repetition. It was with- 
out significance because it had no before and no after. A good 
play was a meteor that swirled by. It had no cumulative power. 
It made a gain but could not consolidate it. He realized that 
whatever he did must be in terms of recurrence. A single play 
was lost. The virtue of any force lay in its cyclic return, in its 
rhythm. 

He saw that if a theatre utilized the power of rhythm it 
would derive another power, that of being able to use the same 
clientele over and over again. He saw that his audience gained 
solidarity by repeated assembly. He may not have thought of 
it but an audience is a sacred thing to be prepared and de- 
veloped. It cannot be counted by heads any more than an 
army can. What the little theatre worker did see, however, was 
that everywhere around him in the potent institutions of his 
city were analogies for the making of clientele. The churches 
did it, the banks, the clubs, the newspapers and all the indus- 
tries organized on lines of service. He saw that a theatre to be 
strong must have its own sodality, its parish. 

One thing I know he foresaw, that it must have sincerity. 
Here is a quality the old amateur could not imitate chiefly be- 
cause it did not exist. The little theatre worker would have to 
say frankly that his effort was an experiment, that it did not 
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purport to be the best of this, or the greatest of that, neither did 
it purport to be celebrated or fresh from any metropolis. It 
featured nobody, starred nobody, was disingenuous about no- 
body. Least of all did it say it had somebody in its cast when 
it had not. It was a play done as well as its makers could do 
it. It was for lack of something better. Here was a great dis- 
tinction. I doubt if any theatre in America had ever before 
advertised that it was for lack of better. 

The little theatre worker foresaw that he must keep prom- 
ises. When he said he would do a thing on a certain day he 
must do it on that day, and when he said he would run a play 
a week he must stop at the end of the week. He would be too 
near his people to use the professional showman’s cant about 
people begging him to play extra performances. The neigh- 
bors would be sure to know he made the begging sounds him- 
self, that he was only a ventriloquist who wanted to squeeze 
out a few more dollars. The nearness of his clientele would 
make a high moral sense desirable and he would foresee many 
other trifling integrities our neglect of which makes people 
despise the theatre. 

So the projectors of the little theatre, dreaming of what 
would make a theatre a lovable, homely thing instead of a 
glittering, far-off one, set to work to erect the first structure 
of a theatre of America. When, therefore, I say little theatre 
I would ask you to think of these basic ideas and not of some 
evil recollection you may have of a group of egocentric young 
people masquerading under the name of little theatre. You 
see, they are at their old tricks; they must imitate something. 


§ 4. The Chastening 


We will do best, then, to look upon the little theatre less as 
making than as revealing something, as having started out 
with little more than good will and as having evoked a re- 
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sponding good will that we with all our cleverness have not 
had for many years. 

Our trader who was so solicitous about what the public 
wanted did not think of this kind of want. He thought the 
public wanted a certain subject matter in its plays, a certain 
style of playing, a certain kind of a joke to laugh at or a cer- 
tain kind of salacity to blush at. The little theatre proceeded to 
demonstrate, sometimes in success and sometimes in tribula- 
tion, that what the public wants most is a certain kind of en- 
riching idea in a theatre, and a certain kind of relationship 
between theatre and people, a relationship the motion picture, 
by its very nature, cannot give, our theatre has been too avari- 
cious to give and the little theatre has given when sometimes 
it has had nothing else. A working knowledge of this relation- 
ship will stand us in better stead in the next few years than 
much of what passes among us for art. 

We are not done with the motion picture’s inroads upon 
what we considered our province. It has still many things to 
take and we shall achieve nothing by saying, “The motion pic- 
ture is here and still we survive.” The motion picture is not 
here. Only its vanguard. Its greatest powers are still to come 
and when they do, unless the theatre has found its true place 
in the life of the people we will be a pitiful shred indeed. We 
take refuge in saying that ours is the theatre of voice and 
color. Not for long. Motion picture experimenters are more 
numerous, more alert and far better paid than ours and al- 
ready the motion picture is passing into color, a transmitted 
light-color far more beautiful than our tawdry paint. The 
picture must soon develop the stereoscopic quality it lacks. 
Already it has found voice. Presently it will have the beauti- 
fully spaced, three-dimensional voice we have just heard on 
the phonographs. Voice, plasticity and color will travel with it 
as now in a tin can. 
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It is of no use for us to cry, “Here, you must leave us some- 
thing.” The picture is under no obligation to leave us anything. 
If it can do a thing better than we can we must relinquish our 
monopoly of it. We had our monopoly of all these things for 
many years and all we did in our vanity was to let a handful 
of aliens aggrandize themselves. 

What will we have left? We will have of course all the 
powers we have now. Color—a little worse than his until we 
learn to use living color, then perhaps a trifle better than his. 
Voice—a little better than his because, as we shall see, some- 
thing departs from the voice when it has to go through a ma- 
chine. Plastic motion—a little better and more vivid, even if 
under less control. Portability—as much as we ever had but 
none to compare with his. 

What will we have that is all our own? Five things: 


First, and most important of all, the living and magical 
presence of the actor. This is our imperishable distinction. 

Second, the spiritual coherence, as well as the technical skill, 
that a group derives from repeated and varied interrelations 
in effort to a common end. 

Third, the increased power for revelation a theatre gets from 
renewed assembly, and from the sympathy and understanding 
of a recurring cycle of audiences. 

Fourth, the vision that is the exclusive possession of artists 
who know in advance the persons for whom their revelation 
is made. 

Fifth, the loyalty and devotion the creative men and women 
of a city have for an institution that serves and distinguishes it. 


A poor garment? It is all the Greeks had, or the Eliza- 
bethans, Moliére’s theatre, Goldoni’s, Holberg’s, Goethe’s. We 
will have been stripped of nothing but our street-walker’s 
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trumpery and the only man who has a right to feel outraged 
when we change our old dress is the man who has lived so 
long on our earnings. Decently habited and no longer profit- 
able to him, we might find our friends again. 


$5. The Five Friendly Qualities 


Let us for convenience’s sake call them the Five Friendly 
Qualities. Each of them confers upon us a power and each im- 
poses in its turn a responsibility. They are at once the charter 
and the charge of a new theatre that can live only in the 
measure that it assumes all of them. They cannot be taken 
up singly. They must be accepted in a group as I have given 
them because each complements the others and makes the 
others possible. Neither can any one of them be left out. They 
are a chain of necessities. 

You will observe that they are all qualities of hereness and 
depend on locality—on place. They are not attributes of a gad- 
ding theatre but of one with courage enough to make its own 
world. They are not qualities of endeavoring to take one stra- 
tum of a whole people and following it back and forward 
across a continent wherever the vein is thick enough to justify 
going there, but of taking a section at one place and develop- 
ing it for enough of its values. They are a little less, shall we 
say, like mining and more like farming. They are qualities of 
preparing and enriching the soil, of seminating and tending 
and nourishing, of reaping and sowing again. 

They are qualities of neighboring, of frank and simple con- 
tacts, instead of the sentimental glamor we have tried so hard 
to throw over ourselves by pretending we are distinguished 
people, that we have come from far away, that we have played 
to much more important audiences than the one before us, that 
it is a great privilege we bestow by coming at all. 

The Five Friendly Ones are qualities born of an effort to 
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find a place in the lives of the serious, well-established and 
valuable citizens of the cities of America. We have so long 
been the plaything of the bored and listless, the people who do 
not want to go home, of men and women trying to get away 
from themselves and each other, of the lecher, of the man 
whose sex life is at its death struggle, of the vacuous, that we 
have forgotten there is a whole world that too rarely comes 
to our playhouses at all. 

Our theatre has not penetrated the hearts of the people. It 
could not, because, as its history has shown, it had no means 
of knowing the people. Heart contacts are a matter of time and 
it had no time to spare. It elicited admiration and it sometimes 
fired the imagination, but it did not esteem it part of its duty 
to be loved. It has been a glittering thing of no abode that flut- 
tered through the world intent upon its own affairs. It has 
been open to suspicion like other vagrants, the gypsies, the 
courtezans, the medicine-vendors, the carnival people, the 
quacks and the drifting tide of spoilers who dare not stay long 
in a town. Although the theatre is a plastic art with a magical 
power of changing shape and its health depends on the creation 
of new forms, we have permitted ourselves to be shown in fixed 
and deteriorating forms throughout America and our vendor 
has marketed us precisely as he would have marketed Saxton 
Strongjaw, or Esau the Wonder, or as he would Jo-Jo the Dog- 
Faced Boy, who had no plastic art but only one face to make 
his whole life through. 

Now let us get on with the Five. Two of them have to do 
with the restoration of its magical power to the theatre. Two 
have to do with the means to vision. One has to do with the 
trading in of our draggled vanity for a measure of justifiable 
pride. 
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§1. ACTOR-WORSHIP. §2. THE LIVING PRESENCE. 
§3. THE PERFECT ACTOR. §4. TENDRILS OF THE 
SPIRIT. §5. THE DESPISED LEAVEN. § 6. THE SODAL- 
PW 


§ 1. Actor-Worship 


Tue living presence of the actor, immemorially our great attri- 
bute, has only recently become a distinction. Ironically enough, 
it is not a distinction of our own making but has been forced 
upon us. From the very beginning we have had the living 
actor. Indeed he antedated the theatre, first one actor, then 
two, then a whole company of living and present persons, 
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and, except for the motion we have made with puppets 
and shadows, flesh-and-blood actors have been the universal 
medium of the theatre. 

Now that this new and aggressive shadow-of-actor is tak- 
ing away from us, and doing better than we can, so many of 
the things we thought were our exclusive right, we find that 
the chief power he cannot take away is really our most magical 
one, and that, as is usual under such circumstances, we have 
been misprizing it. We have taken the vital facts about the 
presence of the actor for granted and have put our emphasis 
on special, and mostly unimportant, aspects of it. 

We thought the presence of the actor had something to do 
with actuality—realism was our foolish word for it—that in- 
ferior actuality which makes something more believable be- 
cause we know the person doing it is in the flesh. It is the 
mood in the theatre in which people think there is some great 
virtue in a Chinese part being played by a veritable Chinaman, 
a Sévres vase played by a costly Sévres vase, or an offstage in- 
fant wail made by a suffering baby. 

Since the advent of the motion picture we have taken refuge 
in a vague idea that the presence of the actor lends significance 
to the occasion, that a play must be extremely important thus 
to merit his personal attendance. In other words, we have 
thought a play in which the actor appears is much more note- 
worthy than one in which only the actor’s picture appears. We 
have enlarged on the social aspects of his presence and have 
talked of him “visiting” a city, as a poet might visit it to read 
his poems or a great explorer to recount his hardships. We 
have felt that there would be a delight in it for the citizens to 
know that our actor was physically in their midst and we have 
started our advance notices with the words “The theatregoers 
of Cincinnati,” for instance, “will be delighted to know that 
this city is to have a visit, etc., etc.” A gesture that profits us 
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little because, being anybody’s to use, it has been used where it 
is the most needed and the least justified. 

Mostly we have gone past our living presence altogether and 
have exalted actors for virtues and eccentricities that have 
nothing to do with the theatre at all, but belong to their private 
lives. We have tried to sell shoes, so to speak, by expatiating on 
the kindness of the shoemaker to his family. We have dilated 
on the strenuous careers of our actors, their ready wit, their 
affable manner, their keen appreciation of a joke at their own 
expense, their excellent families, their favorite books, their 
deeply religious natures, and we have hinted at their amiable 
vices. We have had articles written assuring the public that 
actors can be as monogamous, as devoted and as home-loving 
as anybody else; we have had our actresses advise young girls 
to keep away from the dangers of the stage. Our actors are 
all athletes, or students, or connoisseurs, or literati, or church- 
wardens when they are at home. 

We have pushed tons of such celebration of actor through 
the newspaper offices, winning space on the printed page partly 
by money payments and partly by pressure, as locusts travel. 
The editor who would rebel at the similar exploitation of an 
architect’s junior draftsman, a second euphonium player in the 
Citizen’s Band, a designer of lettering for soap-wrappers, or 
one of his own reporters, has become so habituated to it that he 
passes cheap stories about the same grade of workers in the 
theatre with no more than a vague distaste. What is too con- 
temptible for any other art has been our dignified norm. 

Celebration of actor is silly in all its forms but silliest in this. 
Nothing more harmful could be devised because nothing is in 
more direct conflict with everything we try to do inside the 
theatre. We try to lose the idiosyncrasy of the actor in what the 
play requires of him; we spend endless pains on every move- 
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ment, every gesture, every inflection. We spend money on the 
clothes that will disguise him for our use. Then we engage a 
press agent to persuade you that he is something else. We strive 
to make our characters clearly visible and then hang up rags 
of gossip and sentimentality to prevent you seeing them. This 
our villain is really no villain but a vestryman; this our Melis- 
anda is happiest with a steak smothered in onions; this our 
Wall is Snout, and this our Lion is none other than gentle 
Snug the joiner! 

Thus we have added our share to the ancient and already 
heavy burden of actor-worship, our form of that mistaking of 
a means for an end that vitiates any institution that permits it. 
The church, whose prodigal brother we are, has known but 
one internal struggle. It has been between the mystics who 
would, and the prelates who would not, restore the worship of 
God to those who, finding such a devotion too abstract, have 
turned to the worship of the ministrant. 

The mystic’s remedy for clergy-worship has always been a 
simple one. He has said, in effect, “If your God is far off and 
unattainable, it is because you have made him so. You can only 
worship God when you bring whatever you think the God- 
principle to be into the daily affairs of your life and know it as 
a power immediate and of the moment. The clergy are not 
sacred as clergy. They are only an aid—when they are.” 


§2. The Living Presence 


Because whatever is divine in the world overshadows us as 
much as it does any other man or institution of men the ad- 
vice is as useful to the theatre as it is to the church. It is, in 
effect, that we will only be sane and healthy when we make 
the true end of the theatre’s being an ever-present objective, 
and recognize the actor only as a means of attaining it. The 
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actor considered as end of theatre is an insoluble enigma and 
a constant temptation to foolishness. The actor considered as 
instrument is as simple a problem as any other workman. 

We have set about our devotions to the intangible something 
we know lies at the core of the theatre, a principle of which the 
actor is the visible ministrant, and failing to find it readily, but 
knowing it is in some way inseparable from the actor, we have 
acquiesced in the cloudy notion that he is our mystery and the 
end of our art. 

The actor is not source of theatre, nor is he its consumma- 
tion. The creative source of the theatre is in the group of in- 
visible persons, playwright, director and designers, whose func- 
tion it is to project a play and bring it alive into form and 
motion. The consummation of theatre is with the audience. 
The actor is a medium. He transmits, and as actor that is all he 
does. 

For purposes of the theatre any actor is two persons. Prima- 
rily he is a person of intense absorptions. He is the custodian 
of a swirl of interior force which it is his peculiar talent to be 
able to control. He is a dynamo; a vital coil spinning in a static 
field, converting latencies into dynamic energies, and in this 
capacity is no more the source of theatre nor its end than a 
dynamo is electricity or the purpose of electricity. He is an in- 
tricate and delicately adjusted congeries of plastic body, flexible 
voice and quick sympathies, and the power to correlate mus- 
cles, utterance and feelings into a revealing instant. This was 
Rachel. It is not essential to him as actor that he have a single 
well-reasoned idea in his head. 

In his other person he may be in greater or less degree a 
creative artist of the theatre. He may have a fine sense of order, 
of form, of proportion, of characterization; he may have an 
ability to analyze, to interrelate; he may be a skilful direc- 
tor, or in rare cases, playwright or designer as well as actor. 
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But when he possesses any of these other qualities they are 
to be regarded as his contribution to the creative side of the 
theatre, and you, from the audience, will be hard put to 
know of a given actor whether he really has any of them or 
not. The chances are many to one that, although he convinces 
you with his spontaneity and his style as completely as does 
the actor who is also a creative maker in the theatre, he has 
had his characterization, his business, posture, gesture and in- 
flections given him almost entire by the invisible director. 

This is why there is something highly ridiculous for the 
people of the theatre when the most eminent reviewers credit 
such an actor with a “deep insight into his réle,” or a “fine 
sense of its possibilities,” or say of him that “he has created a 
character” that does this or that. They are just a hair’s breadth 
above those other naive persons who identify the actor with 
the words he utters and think the playwright’s pondered and 
polished retort is something the actor made up on the spur 
of the moment. 


§ 3. The Perfect Actor 


Acting is, at its lowest, the most primitive of the arts. It is 
the outcome of the earliest human craving to reveal and needs 
no training nor any tools but the body. It is painter who has 
not thought of pencil or pigment, musician without instru- 
ment or scale, writer with no descriptive words. It is frag- 
mentary imitation and free, without conscious technic, to the 
infant and the savage. But because there are times when it 
does not go beyond this we must not be misled into thinking 
it cannot. Up through more and more sustained mimicry it 
passes into interpretation and spaced suggestion, marching step 
by step with the other arts, gaining power as it goes by the very 
simplicity of its means, and energized always by the present 
soul of the artist. Its very nakedness becomes its strength. Its 
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measure is the measure of the sympathies of the actor him- 
self. 

Thus it keeps abreast of the other arts at all levels and there 
comes a time when its revelation, however momentary, can 
transcend theirs, can be more moving and memorable than 
theirs. Its visible motion can more and more subtly image truth 
until the visible motion can disappear into that invisible mo- 
tion we call an actor’s power. It could at last reach the point of 
which Whitman speaks when he says: 


I and mine do not convince by arguments, similes, rhymes, 
We convince by our presence. 


So at last doing-might lose itself in being, and being is 
something our new theatre can afford to nourish. We have in 
the theatre other agencies than the actor to take the responsi- 
bility for doing. We have artists who can project motion better 
than they can embody it, who can imagine interrelation better 
than they can sustain a share in it. 

The theatre has been at its noblest when the creators have 
been most conscious—even if they have been little in evidence 
—when the creative forces of the inventors and the convincing 
power of the actors have been complementary and best de- 
fined. It is the foolish attribute of a muddled theatre like ours 
to mix the two and demand of an actor that he be a hybrid 
with a little of each. A theatre that compels the actor to invent 
and shift for himself can expect oftenest to produce mules, not 
greatly creative, nor convincing, nor, for that matter, tractable. 

The mere cleverness we seek in actors would be less desirable 
for the new theatre than would a great power to convince, a 
great simplicity, a great sympathy. It would be less desirable 
than a great capacity for belief and for sinking personal quali- 
ties in belief, for erasing idiosyncrasies and egotisms for the 
sake of the work in hand. 
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Our new actors would be chosen also for their ability, not so 
rare as it sounds, to suggest in walk and bearing that all of a 
man is not contained in his body, but towers above the body 
as a demigod might and knows earth through the body. This 
is a very old idea and while we could entertain reservations 
about the actuality of it, we would do well to cleave to it as 
a guide because it is a favorite myth with audiences and there- 
fore, for the theatre, truer than proven fact. It suggests beauti- 
ful things to do. 

We might also enhance the presence of the actor if we in- 
sisted on having that grand quality some actors possess of hav- 
ing been designed instead of born. It is a timeless, ageless 
quality more beautiful than any of the common forms of hand- 
someness, and far more the business of the theatre with its 
greater breadths and stresses. Such actors would be our surest 
means to style and to something of that “noble artificiality” 
Craig has argued for. 

There are other qualities we would learn to identify with 
the empowering of the presence, qualities of alertness, of eager- 
ness, of tensions, of sensitiveness, mostly lost now in the com- 
mercial theatre’s quest of type, naturalism, actuality and the 
inoffensive prettinesses and insignificances the motion picture 
can report better than we can. 

When the motion picture deluge has abated a little, leaving 
us so few of our trappings, we will, I fancy, be like a man who 
having lost all but his life, learns for the first time to value 
the fact of life itself. Living and present actors, laboring under 
fewer uncertainties about what is required of them can accom- 
plish an intimate kind of marvel no vestige of actor on irritable 
silver ever can. 

If, then, we are to make the actor more efficiently living and 
more memorably present there are certain things we must do. 
To stop here would be to repeat the trader’s mistake about the 
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theatre. He thinks the art of the theatre is 2 actors. The power 
of the theatre is 77 actors. Its art is between actors. 


§ 4. Tendrils of the Spirit 


Of course the trader is not solitary in this misapprehension. 
It is acommon error and easy to make in an era when the sepa- 
ration of man from man is so widely regarded as an irremedi- 
able condition of life. This is a good enough theory for some 
kinds of buying and selling and margin trading, but not quite 
good enough for making, especially when the making is of 
something that must transmit an idea. If our trader dealt only 
in commodities he might find his theory workable, but deal- 
ing, as he tries to, in an art, and expecting that his theory will 
comprehend it, he must miss a point vital to his success. 

He does not know that all the arts are, from their very na- 
ture, pledged to the service of the idea that the purpose of life 
is to break down the barriers between separate entities. Every 
energy of an artist derives from a belief that separateness is a 
passing misery. Every creative effort is born of the will to 
communicate with another soul. The greatness of any art effort 
is in the measure of the confidence of the artist that the other 
soul will understand. Too often the trader’s hope is that the 
other soul will not understand. While the artist puts his trust 
in the other fellow’s intelligence, the trader is compelled by 
the nature of things to rely on the other fellow’s stupidity. 

A grave handicap for a man who assumes to traffic in, and 
much greater for one who assumes to understand, an art. It 
blinds him to the realization that not only is the aim of an art 
unitive but its subject matter is unitive also. It deals always 
with relation. A picture is never of something but of the rela- 
tion of the parts of something, as of tree-fiber to tree-fiber, of 
muscle to muscle, of figure to earth and earth to figure, of 
cloud to sky, or sky to sea, or sea to earth, or earth to cloud, 
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or of bending tree to bending tree, bound together by their 
obedience to the same wind, itself invisible. 

The overword of an art is “together.” Together because— 
together despite—. 

A play, peculiarly the art of men to men, is never of this 
man and that man, but of what passes between this man and 
that man. Our miracle itself is a thing of passage and born of 
passages—transmissions from actor to actor, in accord with 
which the sympathies of the audience can flow—moving cur- 
rents that can move in them. We face an audience because 
we believe we can move it, not by single presences of actors but 
by the fluency with which our presences reach one another. 
One actor cannot do it unless he addresses the audience as an 
orator would. As an actor he may stir admiration or pity or 
laughter or awe, but there can be no passage until there is a 
deuteragonist—another worker. You have watched an actor 
alone in the scene and however moved he has been or moving, 
you have awaited a second because, until there is a second, seen 
or heard, the courses which are art of the theatre cannot begin. 
Fire latent in cloud, fire dormant in earth, lightning only in 
the passage between them. 

Our necessary heightening of the power of the presence of 
actors can only be made by the quickening of these tendrils of 
the spirit. The trader and those others in the theatre who have 
acquiesced in his assumptions, who have thought of a play as 
no more than the assembling of a few actors for the occasion, 
and their dismissal when the play was done, have only had by 
accident this greatest of all potencies in the theatre. Theirs has 
been a savorless art in this, because they thought the fluencies 
would come from the employment agency as part and parcel 
of the newly-engaged actor. They never do. Only in terms of 
his celebrity, his vanity or his purse, is the actor ever a unit. 
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§5. The Despised Leaven 


How are we to quicken these courses and make them obedi- 
ent to the creative will of the theatre? 

By exercising them in the only way in which they can be 
exercised, in a permanent company dwelling in its own house 
and making its plays for its own audiences; by assembling the 
casts from its own actors and so permuting and combining its 
elements as to give them a wide experience of interrelations. 
This alone can create fluency. 

Such a development would be in littlk—and in a measure a 
bringing to pass—of that greater process of rebirth that Plato 
and the older philosophers believed in, where a group of 
people—a family or a clan—would become increasingly potent 
for having in ages past lived out many relations, each to the 
others, as of father to son, father to daughter, mother to son, 
mother to daughter, husband to wife, lover to beloved, betrayer 
to betrayed, brother to brother, brother to sister, enemy to 
enemy, friend to friend, comrade to comrade, teacher to pupil 
and all the vast range of reciprocal and complementary moods 
thus created. 

Here is something of great value to us. In our existing the- 
atre we esteem it so little that we throw it away. We labor 
against odds to make the fluid element in a play, we strive to 
break down personal barriers and to release energies in our 
people: then in our senseless disregard for the spirit of our art, 
we tear the whole fabric to shreds when our play is done and 
disperse the pieces to the winds. We are men toiling forever 
to lay the foundations of structures we never raise above the 
ground; we are planters who waste our seed; bakers who de- 
spise our leaven. We who could, if we wished, have the solidar- 
ity of a family, have allowed ourselves to be fooled into trying 
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to bring our miracle to pass with a chance assembly of suspi- 
cious and resentful strangers. 

How great could be the effect upon an actor of having lived, 
each for its brief time, these many lives, pondering each, 
searching each for its essentials, its significant moods, mani- 
festing it in definite alliance with his other worker, to make 
what would be most real in it. How great would be even his 
technical gains, to say nothing of his emotional and spiritual 
ones, over the actor who arrives, unknown and unknowing, 
and tries fumblingly to project the relations demanded of him! 

It is an enlightening exercise to go to one or two of our 
plays, definitely to see the actors, not as characters in the piece 
but as men and women holding their jobs; going past the im- 
puted relations and searching for the real professional ones 
that no actor ever quite learns to erase. You do not need to 
know in advance what their relations are. You can learn in a 
few minutes to feel them in every gesture, every play of a 
muscle. Thus you can know the reasons for that bravado of 
actor to which we have been so long accustomed that we have 
come to regard it as ineradicable from actors and acting. You 
may then understand our actors’ ironclad smiles, their glitter- 
ing singleness, their etiquette of distance, their resolute con- 
ventions of pawing. Fellow artists? Not even shopmates. They 
are casual labor and nobody too sure that his neighbor hasn’t 
fleas. 


§ 6. The Sodality 


A good actor, you say, would be able to go past this. And 
so he would. Unhappily, however, we have very few actors so 
good. We have not nearly enough because we have no means 
of making them. Our system only gives an actor’s externals; 
any internal qualities he develops he can best be thought of as 
acquiring in spite of what our theatre makes him do, 
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I wonder how many of my readers have ever realized the 
moral wear and tear upon an actor that comes of the knowl- 
edge that this town is only a halt in his journey, that this audi- 
ence will never reassemble for him, that whatever he does is 
lost in a shifting world that will not be reconstituted. As his 
artistic efforts are projected on cloud, so will be his aims. Try 
thinking of your home that way and see how little care you 
will take of it. Think of your day’s work as if you were leaving 
your job to-morrow with no farewells, no accounting to make, 
No questions to answer. 

Our system makes it that fortune is never here for an actor. 
It is always somewhere else. Home is a shadow, the place of 
anxious months out of work. Then the next time you talk 
with an actor you may wonder less why his is a world of so 
many acquaintances and so few friends; why he follows you 
a little way, as long as you stir his hopes, then his eye wanders, 
his voice loses tone, his thoughts have drifted away where his 
hopes are—somewhere else. When we know that the fault is 
with our quicksand theatre, instead of condemning an actor 
for his inconstancy, we learn to honor him for what of con- 
stancy he has left. 

The result of it is that our actors rarely know each other. 
They are hired and cast without regard to past affiliations. 
They have their most intimate passages with entire strangers. 
Their private reservations such as you might have among 
strangers are always in conflict with the theatre’s necessities. 
What they have left over after the battle is frequently too little 
for conviction and scarcely ever enough to make what is 
miraculous in the theatre. The ones least conscious of private 
inhibitions are, in the theatre as they would be in your home, 
the crudest, least intuitive and least useful of all our people. 

There is another power that comes of an efficient com- 
munity of actors. I offer it with hesitation because its implica- 
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tions are so tremendous. We have had a little of it and only by 
accident. It is the power of a group of actors, deeply and con- 
sciously immersed in a mood, to flood the house with it— 
fear, apprehension, expectancy, gayety, delight, devotion, awe. 
Not merely to make movements that suggest it, nor to utter 
words that advertise it, but by concerted effort to create di- 
rectly on the level of consciousness on which crowd emotions 
are generated an atmosphere that will give a more poignant 
matrix for a crisis in the play. Only a codrdinated theatre could 
have the power and only a devoted and responsible theatre 
should have it. 

We shall never have the full powers of the presence of the 
actor until we make a world in which he can put out his 
latencies of the spirit. Our proprietor is, as I have said, rather 
hazy about the spirit. In his caste there has been a general idea 
that if you blaspheme against it you are stricken dead. Having 
blasphemed and not been stricken, he has tipped his hat over 
one eye and declared that there is no such thing as spirit. The 
artist’s religion is more practical. It says that when you blas- 
pheme against the spirit something strikes your work dead. 
Conversely the artist knows that if his work is dead he has 
denied some spiritual necessity. When our work lies down and 
dies it is because we have denied the fluencies between actors, 
the spiritual efflux in which our true art dwells. 

Would you prefer that I had argued it differently? That 
instead of offering reasons based on the necessities of the the- 
atre I had merely stated the fact that every great work in the 
history of the theatre has been so made. Need I remind you 
that Shakespeare’s players were a sodality, Moliére’s, and 
Medebac’s for whom Goldoni wrote? That the Saxe-Meinin- 
gen actors were, and Lugne-Poe’s? That Reinhardt’s have 
been, Stanislavsky’s and Copeau’s, and the company of the 
Comédie Frangaise? So too those of the Chauve Souris about 
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which we have been so ecstatic, have been a coherent group. 
Daly’s, Palmer’s, Wallack’s? 

Can we stop here with living actors and the wisely used 
links between them? That would be to accept another ancient 
fallacy, that the play is something in itself—the literary man’s 
fallacy. He probably never heard of Castelvetro and the mol- 
titudine rozza. 
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§1. THE MOLTITUDINE ROZZA. §2. COMPLETION 
OF PLAY. §3. A THEATRE OF BEST ACTORS. § 4. 
LUCK. §5. THE COMMUNICANT. § 6. WISDOM. 


§ 1. The Moltitudine Rozza 


For many years, as I suggested in the beginning of this book, 
we have persisted in looking on the play as something com- 
plete in itself, and have thought of an unwitnessed play as 
analogous to an unread book or an unseen painting. We have 
thought that, while such a thing would be unfortunate, there 
could still be a complete play—script, actors, motion and 
scene—without an audience, This was one of Aristotle’s con- 
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tributions to the darkening of the human mind, and it stood 
unchallenged until an Italian named Ludovico Castelvetro 
laughed in the faces of the Schoolmen and said it was not so. 
Castelvetro argued that a play without an audience is like a 
fight with no adversary, fire without fuel, or a Lord’s Supper 
without communicants. The art of the play, he indicated, is 
not in what it is intrinsically but in what it does to the un- 
shaped many who come to see it—the moltitudine rozza. 

Castelvetro’s theory got lost, chiefly, I think, because later 
scholars were sure he referred to the ignoble theatre of the 
market-place, and the vulgar crowd that stood and watched 
the farandula. Not being people of the theatre themselves 
they did not know that every audience we get, however richly 
clad and gentle mannered or in however fine a house, is none 
the less a moltitudine rozza—in terms of the art of the theatre 
no real audience at all but a rabble. 

An audience is something that requires to be made and there 
can be no great communication until it has been made, until 
it has been compacted into one emotional content and one 
mind by the creation of an atmosphere, the introduction of the 
characters, the delivery of the theme, by suggestions of time 
and place and by the arousing of an interest in the march of 
the story. It is no audience until its sympathies have been 
shaped to an accord and the reactions of its multiple and di- 
vergent minds molded to a confluence and energized in the 
same direction. Then only is it ready for the magical work to- 
ward which we strive, when, as we say in the theatre, every 
necessary thing has been “planted,” and the audience has cre- 
ated within itself the mood in which the individual may be 
caught up in its overtone. 

Neither is there any play until there begins the action and 
reaction between audience and players. The actors will not be- 
lieve in their play until the audience does, nor will even the 
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audience believe if the actors do not. If you doubt this go to 
a theatre some time for the specific purpose of finding out. 
Watch what is called the “warming up” process by which 
audience goes out to meet actors, and actors to meet audience, 
in little timid essays of belief, an intake of breath, a ripple of 
laughter in the watchers and a growing resolution in the 
actors. It is like children becoming acquainted. Actors of 
course know it; good actors know it best. The moment before 
the beginning of the play is always a breathless one like the 
moment before meeting an expected stranger. 

Actors feed upon the belief of audiences. Not upon one 
belief but upon wave after wave as the shaping goes forward. 
It is a manifestation from instant to instant of the artist’s need 
to “feel” the persons for whom he makes his revelation. It is 
a cumulative process by which the play mounts step on step to 
its full strength, and although words and motion may remain 
precisely as they were in rehearsal when there was no audience, 
the fluent thing in which I have said the art of the theatre 
dwells, rises in response to the increasing necessity. The quick- 
ening of the audience is the life-blood of actors and their con- 
stant preoccupation. Aristotle probably never heard an actor 
about to go on ask one who had just come off what the au- 
dience was like. 


§ 2. Completion of Play 


If you have any misgivings about Castelvetro’s thesis you 
should ask the workers in the theatre why a play is sent out 
of town before its New York opening. You must not ask a 
critic. He is likely to tell you it is to test the play’s effect upon 
an audience, which being half true just misses the point. It 
is good enough for talk about the theatre but not good enough 
for creative work in it. Ask a good director. He will tell you 
it is to test the effect of an audience on the play, to see how it 
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stands up under the completion of its cycle of necessities, what 
scenes are lifted out of proportion, what ones have sagged for 
lack of the vitalizing response, what relations have been made 
stronger and what weaker, what new focal points have been 
established, what actors have risen and what actors have 
dropped. 

Or, if you still doubt, read what so many of our best actors 
have said from time to time about their dislike of working 
in the motion pictures with no audience but the director and 
his staff. I hope you have not sided with that old opinion of 
Hazlitt and some other celebrated misunderstanders and 
charged it up to actors’ love of the “intoxication of popular 
applause.” This is, again, good enough for criticism but not 
enough for an understanding of the theatre because the actor 
is just as intense when he is playing an unsympathetic part, 
where he can expect no applause. Really it is because the actor 
has learned by long years of practice to use the audience from 
moment to moment. 

Our audience is, then, a vital part of the theatre, an alter ego, 
and what is true of the artistic forces of the theatre is true also 
of this which complements them. The audience is not mere 
consumer of theatre as we have been led to believe but par- 
ticipant in theatre and contributor of something far more 
important to us than the dollars upon which our padrone has 
fixed his eye. 

If therefore we are to develop a secure art we will have to 
extend our labors. It will not serve us merely to develop the 
fluencies of actors unless we perform an analogous office for 
that without which a theatre is impotent. One half of making 
a competent theatre would be to make competent audiences. 
Not merely to hope for accords but to have faith that by some 
kind of repetitive process we could be sure of them. The 
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churches that use a liturgy and a dramatic method of presen- 
tation shape their people to an accord almost from infancy. 
We need not go so far; as a liberal art we would give our 
people an opportunity to choose their affiliation, but, knowing 
that once an audience has been shaped to our kind of revela- 
tion it is easier to shape a second time and still easier a third, 
we would learn to use as nearly as we could the same cycle 
of audiences over and over again, making new plays for them 
at regular intervals. 

Thus we arrive by rational processes at something very old 
in the theatre and always identified with it in its greatest 
periods, something on which our trader was sure he had an 
improvement when he cast it away. He has a code about 
making. His code says it is better to make the same thing 
twice and sell it to two persons than to make two different 
things and sell them to the same person. He is magniloquent 
about widening the sphere of his service but really he is only 
talking to conceal his dislike of making. His excitement in life 
is getting something in exchange for something else not quite 
so good. But people who make things fret at having to repeat 
themselves. They want to make something new. This gives 
them a smaller and more compact world because they require 
fewer people for their support. 

Now that our theatre has been compelled to surrender its 
large and scattered world it must learn to accommodate itself 
to the requirements of a small, compact one, and derive the 
sanity and well-being such a world always gives to the artist. 
The trader can turn, if he has not already done so, to prize 
fight promotion, to the circus, the amusement park and the 
night club, with whose spiritual needs his ideal of multitude 
is in less direct conflict. 
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§ 3. A Theatre of Best Actors 


From the resumption of our natural method of rendering 
successive services to the same persons, certain great benefits 
must ensue. The chief one is that our audiences will become 
acquainted with our superior actors instead of with our in- 
ferior ones as they do now. In a fly-by-night theatre everything 
is in favor of veneer and against intrinsic ability. The Mrs. 
Fiske who visits Duluth after an interval of sixteen years can 
confidently expect to spend half the evening fighting her way 
into the sympathies of her audience and the other half recover- 
ing from the effort. She is a stranger and she has no accords 
upon which to build save a challenging kind of curiosity born 
of her national repute. She is on trial. There is no chain of 
causes which her very appearance can set in operation in her 
behalf. Too many of the people she trained to accord last time 
have moved away, have forgotten her, or are dead. But a 
squeaky young ignoramus with big eyes and a high color can 
make her way in such a theatre in a few minutes because she 
builds on the lowest accord in life, that of sex, and people have 
had a long training in her. She is cliché, clap-trap, the stuff 
of a million dreams. She is fetich in our theatre of erethisms. 
Youth and sex will stir a response more quickly than will the 
art of acting—or any part—and when we only stay in a town 
long enough to collect the plunder we must work fast. 

The motion pictures have taught us the uses of repetition. 
They can sell a Rudolph Valentino as we could in one show- 
ing but it takes many showings to sell a Wallace Beery, a 
George Bancroft, or an Emil Jannings, and more still to sell 
a Paul Wegener. If the motion picture had not its own kind 
of iteration it could never sell them. It could only use them 
in the way our theatre does, as properties and lay-figures. We, 
with no process of iteration, have sold least frequently our 
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best and oftenest our worst. That is why we have become a 
theatre of callow little cream-puffs of girls who spring up in 
a night and are forgotten in a year, of epicene boys who sur- 
vive until they are faced with the necessity of acting. 

When a permanent theatre has established its best players 
in the affections of its cycle of audiences it has opened a way 
thereby to the presentation of the best plays. The theatre is the 
first of all the arts to mirror that common quality of men and 
women that they are more interested in a person than they 
are in an idea. They will accept through a friend what they 
would reject in the most persuasive book. When a theatre has 
built up accords in behalf of its mature and experienced people 
it can present the plays that revolve around maturity and ex- 
perience. Playgoers will follow a well-loved actor where they 
will never follow their conviction that they should see a better 
type of play. 

I should not be surprised if Shakespeare thus got in his 
day in England and still gets in Europe the hearing our 
theatre cannot win for him. So we may achieve the profitable 
presentation of the great plays that have been, and are still to 
be written for a theatre our buyer and seller never understood. 

He thought the audience was something to be levied on, 
that it existed for the purpose of making him rich. We know 
now, and should never have forgotten that an audience is a 
link in a chain of necessary means to the making of that which 
alone justifies the theatre’s existence. He thought an audience 
only required to have enough money to get by his doorman. 
We are learning that it must have knowledge of and sympathy 
with our aims, our methods, our people. He thought friend- 
ship did not matter. We are beginning to realize that if we 
have friendship everything else follows. 

Can we stop here? Have we enough now to make the living 
presence of the actor fully potent? Not if we want the full 
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measure of our powers. To stop here would be to acquiesce in 
another error, the esthetician’s misapprehension this time, that 
art is self-expression. 


§ 4. Luck 


Socrates used to say the surest way to be lucky is to be wise. 
Our people of the theatre are greatly preoccupied of luck and 
have many sentences and maxims about it—most of them to 
the effect that it cannot be known in advance—but this one 
of Socrates’, which seems most intelligent of all, I cannot re- 
member ever having heard in a theatre. 

The saying has fertile implications, one of which is that 
good luck and wisdom will bring the same result and can 
more or less competently substitute for each other. They are, 
in a sense, different measures of the same thing, but, while 
luck is born of a half-conscious glimpse, a premonition that 
prompts to successful action, wisdom is, at its highest, the 
child of complete and uninterrupted vision. The aphorism im- 
plies further that while the moment of sight that results in 
good luck is beyond our control and comes when we least 
expect it—oftenest perhaps when we have no immediate use 
for it—the sustained insight we call wisdom can be ever 
present. 

Good luck in the arts is making something that somebody 
happens to need. It goes attended by its shadow, bad luck, 
which is making something and finding, when it is made, 
that nobody has a use for it. Wisdom in the arts is being able 
to make what somebody needs when and as he needs it. All 
three meet in the word “somebody.” The folly that has to 
depend on luck consists in leaving the somebody to be found 
afterwards. The wisdom that is master of its vision makes 
sure of the somebody at the start. 

I have said that an art work is always a communication, an 
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effort of soul to shout across space to a soul, and that for 
its consummation it must have a communicant, else it has no 
direction. To be assured of direction the artist must have his 
communicant in mind at the outset. Moreover, because no art 
effort is a simple current which, once set going, can be relied 
on to continue without further work on the part of its initiator, 
but is made to continue by innumerable urges and renewals, 
the communicant is essential to it throughout the entire work. 
The clarity with which the communicant’s image is held in 
the artist’s mind is the measure of singleness and therefore of | 
the force of the communication. In other words what is true 
of the larger cycle is true of the lesser cycles that contribute 
to it. At no instant can any man tell without a listener or show 
without a spectator. He cannot hope to reveal without some- 
one to whom the revelation is made. All the verbs of com- 
municating, telling, showing and revealing imply a dative. 

Writers know this. They know why it is easier to write a 
letter than an essay. So do orators. They know why it is less 
difficult to explain to one person than to a crowd. Writer and 
orator have learned to cohere their crowd into a known person 
or to create an ideal person to whom their revelation is made. 
The architect knows it. The strength-giving limitation of his 
art is that everything he does is definitely for somebody—is 
custom-made. He never sells a commodity; he performs a 
service. 

In the depictive arts the link of the artist with his communi- 
cant is harder to find. Painters and sculptors rely less on logical 
sequence and more on feeling and manual habit and aided 
by their interpreters, the estheticians, they have come in the 
course of years to a theory of themselves. They “express” 
themselves. That is, they leave a projection of themselves in 
space for mankind to take or leave as it pleases, and this very 
superior doctrine which in our time has bidden fair to eat a 
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cancer-spot in most of the arts, is one that we of the theatre 
will do well to leave in a convenient place where the garbage 
man can get it. The fact of the matter is that it is not a 
superior and courageous doctrine at all but a counsel arising 
out of an ugly necessity. 

When the Renaissance tide of the arts moved northward 
into Flanders and painters and sculptors worked less fre- 
quently for known users than had their predecessors of Renais- 
sance Italy, but had more frequently to chance a buyer of 
something already made, the graphic and plastic arts took 
on a shopkeeper habit that continues to this day. Outside of 
their portrait and mural men, their illustrators and designers, 
they fell back on a making and chancing that could have 
only one result. What had formerly been the workrooms to 
which they retired to develop their specific problems became 
emporiums which it was their business to stock with salable 
easel-pictures or bronze and marble bric-a-brac—made for 10- 
body. And each generation lamented its own time’s contempt 
of the fine arts when the beneficiary in mind—nobody— 
bought them. Because their materials were so inexpensive that 
painters and sculptors could supply themselves, and so small 
in compass that they could store and display their work (not 
compelled by expensive materials as is the architect) they 
yielded to the merchant caste illusion of our age and believed 
there was more freedom in owning and selling a commodity 
than in performing a service. 


$5. The Communicant 


They were free? Not of the law of service which is as fully 
operative in their art as in any other. The painter or the 
sculptor must have a communicant, actual or ideal, to elicit 
his revelation, just as surely as he must have a mind to direct 
it. The two are inseparable. A mind active enough for the arts 
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will not be kept free of images, and if the artist is too selfish 
or vain or lazy to choose out one person for focus he will have 
a multitude who will destroy all efforts at focus. If he will not 
have an invited guest he will have a host of intruders. Not 
only can the image of a communicant elicit truth from him, 
but it will also drive away devils as in old days a cross was 
supposed to do. 

The Hindu artist, more devout than ours, had a practice 
of making the God his communicant and you may read in 
Ananda Coomaraswamy’s Dance of Siva the elaborate means 
the artificer took to set up in his mind a talismanic eliciter of 
forms. But whether it be a God or a beloved, the communicant 
is a talisman for peace and gentle visitation. 

The graphic artist’s denial of the necessity does not there- 
fore mean that he escapes it. It only means that when he turns 
his gaze on himself to contemplate his emerging marvel, in- 
stead of a living, life-giving beneficiary to aid him, he will be 
beset by a myriad destructive visitors who will flow through 
his mind, now applauding and now jeering him. The more 
he values their applause the more banal his work will become. 
The more he resents their jeers the more will he become in- 
solent and unserviceable. So, when you come upon painting 
that is overloaded or scattered in its purpose and sentimental 
in its effect, you should look beyond it for the unctuous shop- 
keeper setting lures for his customers. When you see it unin- 
telligible and impudent, you may know it is never the work 
of a brave man. It is the defiance of one who is cornered by 
a hundred fancied enemies, who is hag-ridden because he has 
thought more of his liberties than he has of his responsibilities. 

What, you ask, if his work is neither of these, neither senti- 
mental nor impudent? Then I suggest that you look for his 
communicant. Somewhere in his mind there is an ideal ob- 
server whom he serves. It is an old saying that when you 
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accept a responsibility its weight drops away from you and 
another that service will make a man clairvoyant, as the un- 
selfish lover is clairvoyant of his beloved. 

This is the means to wisdom, none the less practical because 
it is a trifle mystical. The Greek theatre knew it and had a 
definite doctrine about it, making plays for what it called 

oxapiecc, the ideal observer, literally the understanding one, 
who was the object of devoted effort. The fact that eminent 
critics like the late A. B. Walkeley have debated whether the 
Chariecis of the Greeks was the leader of the chorus or merely 
the man in the street need not keep us from using the idea 
in our work. The point that Mr. Walkeley and his fellow de- 
baters have missed is that the Chariezs is an ideal figure, a 
directional factor in art, and must precede the projection of 
all great work. It seems to be a function of eminent critics to 
borrow the important tools of the arts for discussion and re- 
turn them unfit for further use. 

Probably the theatre developed the idea of the Charieis 
because it needs it most—can travel the shortest distance with- 
out it. The theatre is an art of many, varied and volatile ele- 
ments, ponderable and imponderable, material, emotional, 
mental and spiritual. It is an art of loose ends, of forces hard. 
to shape and hard to control after they are shaped, an art of 
many facets, of turbulences and inadvertences. In no other 
art does the forked road so often confront the worker. If it 
were not also the art in which people are most easily diverted 
the theatre would stop altogether. For any useful measure of 
certainty now that we are pitted against the motion picture— 
a kind of theatre more amenable to control than ours—and 
for any orderly progress from an idea to its projection in form, 
the theatre more than any other art requires an ideal observer 
whose need the director can consult, a talismanic figure he can 
keep always in mind. 
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§ 6. Wisdom 


With a permanent company, disciplined to the realization 
that its existence depends on its service of a recurring cycle 
of audiences, we come thus inevitably into another power, the 
wisdom of all theatres that for choice or necessity stay at 
home. Which induces the reflection that this may be the reason 
why there has never been a great strolling theatre. Thespis’ 
cart was a by-word until it came to rest at Athens. Shake- 
speare’s people were great in the Globe and Moliére’s theatre 
created nothing of moment until it came to live in the Petit 
Bourbon. Wandering is the mark of a period of decadence 
which makes no actors, no plays, no directors, no tradition. 

A few pages back we saw the trader puzzling his head to 
know what the public wanted. It was no time then to tell him 
that the only means of knowing is one that makes it unneces- 
sary for him to know, because, automatically, it eliminates him 
and the entire system by which he maintains his place in our 
theatre. The sure way to know: what the public wants is 
to know a public. Not the whole world as our Corsican tried 
to know it, but just as much of a world as will keep one par- 
ticular house and its useful workers alive and productive. No 
longer blind and begging from door to door, that theatre will 
need neither guide nor bully the way blind men do, 

To have made something for a following, to have found out 
by experiment what stirred that following and what did not, 
to have learned its moods, its reactions, its enthusiasms and 
its flaccidities must give director and actors an increasing cer- 
tainty of touch. They must achieve very soon out of such a 
compacted and compacting clientele an ideal observer, the 
growing knowledge of whom would be a great measure of 
the clairvoyance Socrates called wisdom. 

Free artists who see only servility in this kind of service are 
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sure to feel that the theatre will stagnate because it strives to 
satisfy somebody. They should look to architecture, the most 
bound of the arts. In its history it has had more styles, more 
varieties and more protean changes than any other art. Being 
required to educate his client would seem not to kill an artist. 
It would seem rather to make him stronger. 

There is one more, a fifth power we may have if we will 
pay the price for it. To stop with these four would be to 
make another of the trader’s mistakes. He thinks the theatre 
exists for what he can extort from it. Of course it does not. 
It exists for the service it can render. 
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§1. THE SERVITORS OF VISION. §2. THE SHADOW 
OF THE DENIAL. §3. SOPHIA IN A WORLD OF 
SHAMES. § 4. LIBATIONS. § 5. THE NEW-COMERS. 


§1. The Servitors of Vision 


Ler us borrow another image from the Greek. He did not 
know as many things as we do but he .made a practice of 
knowing his few things more intimately—turning them more 
ways. The Greek had a custom, you remember, of pouring 
out some wine before he drank. He had an idea that the finer 
anything was, the greater was his obligation to deny himself 
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some of it, to be generous with it, to give some away. Only thus, 
he argued, could its fineness be preserved to him. 

Of course not all Greeks argued so. There must have been 
many who clutched the cup with both hands and never en- 
joyed a drink for fear they might lose some. Deliberately to 
pour out a little was a proud man’s gesture and indicated that 
to drink it all would be slavish and greedy. It must destroy 
what the guzzler wanted most to keep. Spilling wine was a 
caste mark. 

Somebody has been holding our theatre in both hands 
and we are beginning to suspect what we should have 
known years ago, that unless an art is generous and serv- 
iceable in its every function it must go to avarice, to ugli- 
ness and to death. He has been greedy with it because he 
held it cheaply, thinking more of its enjoyment than of its use. 

No man is avaricious of spiritual things; they belong to a 
world where avarice does not go. If we had continued to 
esteem our theatre, as it has been esteemed, an entrance in 
its own right into the divinest mystery, we would have be- 
lieved in it as a sacramental necessity to human enlighten- 
ment. We would have looked upon it as a means of giving. 
Instead we have allowed it to be looked on as a means of. 
getting and when we have been asked to put a value on our 
work, the most we have had courage to say has been that it 
is a pastime, an amusement, a relaxation or a pleasant means 
to moral improvement. . 

At the last this is the shadow over the theatre and all its 
works. There is none of our ills that does not trace back to this. 
We have assented to the verdict of generations that feared the 
body, a race of Herbert Spencers who said all art arose out of 
sex. We have not had knowledge enough or courage enough 
to tell them that art and sex are cousin motions of the soul 
and no more closely related. We have forgotten those other 
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generations of mankind in its flower that have seen the theatre 
as a cleanser of hearts, a feeder of starved emotions, a renewer 
of courage and an illuminator of human motives and sym- 
pathies, the most frail perhaps, but none the less the most 
potent in its method and matter of all the instruments for 
the brotherhood of mankind. We have surrendered our doors 
to a supple gentleman who is willing to assent to anything so 
long as he gets his money, and he has used his own ingratiat- 
ing words for what goes on inside. It is an entertainment, he 
says, a diversion, something trifling to take your mind off 
serious things, an untrue picture of the world to make you 
forget the true one. If he has ever heard that all art offers a 
simple, spaced truth for a complex, unspaced one, he does not 
tell you so. That would afford standards for judging the play 
and he finds he does better without standards. 

No other art but ours entrusts its apologie to such a spokes- 
man. The musician, proudest of all artists and surest there is 
at the apex of his art a door to heaven, does his own speaking 
and behaves as he speaks. There is caste in music and each 
grade of musicians has its own code that a thousand impre- 
sarios, exploiters and dealers cannot make it break. Painter 
and sculptor believe in the sacredness of their vision and 
enough of them flout their dealers to keep picture-selling just 
outside their art. Architecture is, at its highest, the making 
of sacred places and houses of the Presence, and whatever 
lesser things the architect is called upon to do, he never forgets 
his high vocation. The poet, however humble, knows in his 
heart he is of the craft of Jesus and Buddha. 

In poverty or in wealth all of these have their prophets and 
have held their own against the marauder whether he was 
priest, soldier or merchant. No generation but has had its 
handful who would not permit any institution to stand be- 
tween them and their God. All these arts recognize a steward- 
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ship, to hearten, to enlighten and to perpetuate themselves. 
They may behave badly enough but they neither forget nor 
permit mankind to forget that they exist for the liberation of 
men from enclosing conditions, from bonds; they offer vision 
and they are proud to offer it. Caste in their arts is to spill 
more and content themselves with less. 


§ 2. The Shadow of the Denial 


And the theatre? It has its prodigies but it has in our day 
no spiritual apex. When it speaks it brags, it vociferates. Mostly 
it takes gibes and sneers while it stands grimly in the market- 
place counting its money. It is the most lavishly paid and 
richest of the arts. It can provide fortunes and palaces for its 
practitioners. It is the only art that has magnates. For which 
it pays by being overrun and trampled by men with the 
magnate obsession. It is Midas, with Midas’ ears. 

And as we have seen, the shadow of the denial has fallen 
across its mind, once shaped to excellence, to truth and vision, 
now shaped to the expediency I talked of. It does not say, 
“Will this serve? Is this fine? Is this worthy? Does this reveal ? 
Is it useful to a great end? Is it of high enough quality? Does 
it belong in what we have set out to do? Is it part of our 
plan? Do our people need it? Is it part of our lives?” Nor 
does it even say, “Will this keep us alive so that we can make 
again?” Neither does it say on a still lower plane, “Will this 
distinguish us? Will it bring us credit? Fame?” 

Our theatre says, of a project, “Is it the fashion? Excep- 
tional? Unparalleled? Will it break records? Will it pay a 
great deal for a little? Will it make a fortune? Will it pay 
enough so that we will never have to work again?” (Which 
is to say, “Will it abolish our art?”) Or in the trader’s argot, 
it says, “Will it stand them up? Will it knock them cold? 
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Will it knock them off their seats? Is it a knock-out? A riot? 
A mop-up? A wow? Will it put us on Easy Street? Can we 
do it and keep out of the hoosegow? Can we stall the pad- 
lock till we get enough of the gravy?” The mind that proceeds 
thus is not a mind at all. It is a leg-man for desire, a poor 
pedestrian thing, incapable of flights, incapable of saying 
prayers to any god but Lord Greed Almighty. 

So too the shadow falls on its emotional processes and that 
which could stir its sharers in a thousand fine ways is de- 
graded into what will merely titillate. A theatre under the 
shadow of the denial of its high purpose must tend more and 
more to unashamed trickeries. It must be guided by the be- 
lief that any shift is good enough to replace lack of vision if 
the shift is profitable. It must come at last to mistake shifts for 
vision. 

Beauty that is not quite beautiful can be converted into 
nudity. Wit that is too thin ~2.. ve fattened by sexualizing it 
with a snicker or a leer. Mystery not mysterious enough can 
be fogged with a nasty implication. This is the theatre that 
like a worn libertine finds no longer shock enough in normal 
sex but has had to turn to the distortions of sex, of violence, 
of prostitution, of cruelty, of inversion, of puerperal pathology, 
of idiocy, of unnatural liaisons. It is a theatre that pretending 
to be clinical and to offer a wholesome comment on a great 
problem of life, assembles filth tricked out in quack phrases. 
It is a theatre that goes out of its way to quarrel with the 
police for the noise it will make and the dark curiosity it will 
arouse. A theatre that baits its traps with oddities, deformities, 
notorieties, innuendo and half-truth, that appeals to sentimen- 
tality and hatred indifferently if only it can make a dollar 
thereby. 
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§ 3. Sophia in a World of Shames 


Does the denial show in the body? If it is as I say, that 
it permeates our whole theatre, spiritual, mental and moral, 
it must show in the body as vice shows in a face. 

And does it not? See for yourself. Where will you look for 
the theatre of America? In the beautiful places of the cities? 
On broad avenues lined with trees, among her sister institu- 
tions, where the art galleries, the museums, the colleges, con- 
servatories, the schools of architecture and painting and sculp- 
ture, the libraries, the cathedrals, raise beautiful and dignified 
forms in the service of men? 

No. In the crowded places you will find her, among alley- 
ways, cramped and tortured into the shapes a muddle of stores 
and loft buildings compel. Squatting monstrous and dirt- 
stained, with long neck caught between two buildings on the 
street, thrusting a bedizened face into the thickest of the 
crowd. Sophia in a world of lusts and shames! Men made 
her a business. Nobody woos her now. She solicits. 

If the outside does not embody sufficiently for you the 
spirit I have read into it, come inside with me. Here you will 
find no stately home for a great art, no ample halls, no prome- 
nades, no gracious vistas, no hospitable spaces. A tunnel, a 
constricted lobby where they sell you things, and boys fight 
for your coat. A fusty smoking room downstairs among the 
plumbing. The smallest washrooms the law will permit, an 
auditorium crowded to the last legal inch with seats that fold 
up to let you pass, seats too narrow and too close, row to row. 
No more space given to aisles than will barely satisfy the fire 
commissioner, a narrow walk along the back, itself a legal 
minimum. Brass, plush, staff ornament designed ages ago and 
painted in colored whitewash and flyblown gilt. A ceiling 
bought in pieces from a plaster-caster’s catalogue. Dust laden 
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drapes. The smell of deodorant. If your theatre is forty years 
old, just forty years have passed since the last cleansing ray 
of sunlight shone into it. 

And then the living echoes of the master of the house— 
tip-takers everywhere, or indifference. Of course you know 
they are not paid, these attendants. They pay the owner for 
the right to despoil you. With the fall of the curtain the musi- 
cians run through the fewest perfunctory bars of an exit march 
and scramble down through their hole. You are herded out 
with a great banging of chair seats. You are through. You 
should have gone long ago. 

There is a cynical spirit over it all, a worn, stale spirit, 
boredom, hardness. There is no zest now, nothing joyous, not 
even dignified. As soon as there is nothing more to be taken 
from you the mask slips off. The ushers regard you fishy-eyed. 
The check-room boys hold up a little longer until they get 
theirs, then their masks slip. The taxicab starter is last. He 
has the final chance at you, then his mask slips. You are part 
of a procession. You come to the theatre for one thing only— 
what you bring. Never for what you get from it; never for 
what it gives you. Over all the front of the house there is the 
same brooding cupidity. This theatre’s life currents have been 
reversed. It does not effuse; it sponges. 

In the last few years New York has had, indeed, two or 
three more modern houses conceived in a more generous 
mood. They have arisen partly out of disgust with the trader’s 
constricted formulz, and partly to keep step with the greater 
generosity of the picture houses. Because, however, they are 
Not institutional in their origin, but one-man affairs with no 
security after he goes, they never venture far from the stand- 
ard, nor far from the crowded theatre area that compels the 
constrictions. 

We cannot mend it thus from below, by beautifying the 
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house, by putting on a lacquer of courtesy. Whatever we do 
must start at the top, with the unsaying of the denial that has 
made us infidel, and the creatures of a worse infidel than 
ourselves. We must reaffirm our belief, and steep ourselves in 
it, that the theatre has its source in the highest of mysteries 
and, however incompetent we may be on any day to utter 
the highest truths, there still dwells in it as great prophetic 
voice as in any other human institution. We must learn to 
keep it in our minds that drama has always been first of the 
methods of revelation. We must learn to see Shakespeare and 
Kalidasa as prophets no less than John and Isaiah, and to say 
that Aéschylus, no less than Enoch, walked with God. 

We must continue to say it until we have had a measure 
of the vision it brings of a theatre as liberator, as enlarger of 
life, as opener of doors, until we have had a vision of it as 
peculiarly sacramental because it deals in communions, and as 
peculiarly powerful because it uses the cumulative power of 
the audience to perform its task. Not until we have seen this 
can we be sure at any moment that we are making a theatre 
that reaches up for somebody’s benefit instead of crouching 
to serve somebody’s lust. 


§ 4. Libations 


With the shadow lifted I think we can image a theatre that 
will use the simplest means to its end. It would turn in for 
artist’s quality rather than out for trader’s quantity, leaning 
more to betterment than to difference. Not a theatre that need 
try to serve everybody in the world directly. This is the 
grandiose notion in which the Rollands and the Faures lose 
themselves, thinking that because the theatre is a mass-art, 
as dealing with its people in the mass, it is in some vague 
way an art of the masses. Not a state theatre with its burden 
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of high-salaried incompetents, to be guided by bigots. Not a 
civic theatre to be tossed about by politicians. Not a coterie 
theatre to be the vehicle of literati and esthetes. Just a forth- 
right, ingenuous, native, friendly theatre, living for and by a 
wide enough circle of friends to support it, rather as a church 
lives, or a club. Jt will do an honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s pay, knowing that to be forceful and memorable are 
more creditable than to be lofty, and more enduringly profit- 
able than to be mean. A theatre, mostly, I think, that will be 
keyed to the minds of those whose preoccupation in life is to 
make, leaving the cheaper, more prolific motion picture to 
serve those whose prevailing itch is to have. 

Not until we have watched the servitor theatre emerge 
mentally and emotionally can we know what form its house 
will take. This however is sure: it will be nobler than the 
houses the Corsican has built for his. Even smaller it will be 
nobler because it will manifest its generosities in its form, 
giving more space to the things people get for nothing—the 
right to go freely about, to take their ease, to meet their 
friends. Much as this. new theatre will value its plays, it will 
be humble enough to recognize that people may be drawn 
to the theatre for other things as well. 

Such a house, then, will be built in the expectation that 
people may come to the theatre to spend the evening, may 
possibly arrive early, may stay late, may like to eat and per- 
haps to dance after the play. 

It will be a simpler building, more austere perhaps, as 
being born of a simpler habit of mind and a knowledge of the 
difference between beauty and enrichment. It will make pro- 
vision for its less affluent sister arts, and its lounging spaces 
will be big enough for exhibitions of painting and sculpture, 
instead of photographs of actors affectionately inscribed to the 
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manager. I do not think it will have a picture of anybody, 
even an important person, over the box office. Somewhere it 
will have a concert room for lectures, recitals and chamber 
music. It may have a children’s theatre tucked in somewhere, 
perhaps a studio theatre, perhaps even a puppet theatre. 

It may have a student’s gallery where the subscribing stu- 
dent can come as often as he wishes on the same ticket, the 
assumption being that he comes for study. It will not cost any- 
thing and in the course of time somebody may actually come 
to our theatre for study. That will be a great step forward. 

Such a theatre will certainly have a school for the training 
of its recruits, a school greatly interested in the pupils and not 
at all in their fees, deriving its profit from their work, present 
and future. 

There seems no good reason why such a theatre should not 
have its own museum and its own library; why it should not 
publish its own plays, its books about the theatre. 

A theatre so conceived will live for a city and its people, 
suiting itself to the spirit of the city, codperating with its 
schools and colleges, remembering its city’s poor and especially 
the children of its poor, its cripples and its orphans, remem- 
bering its festivals and its changing seasons. Its chief mark 
will be its eagerness always to supplement life and its unwill- 
ingness to duplicate it. 

These things would be so unusual in America that when a 
theatre had achieved them, even in a germinal way, it could 
take up that fifth power I named, an inalienable right of the 
legitimate theatre—the loyalty a city has for that which serves 
and dignifies it. It is a power born of friendliness and is given 
always to devoted persons, never to the merely aggressive or 
clever. Such loyalty would be a securing and stabilizing factor 
from year to year. 

It’s a dream? Of course it’s a dream. But all institutions are 
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the coming to pass of dreams. The exploiter has dreamed his 
and a sorry distortion it is. We have work now for new and 
nobler dreamers. 


$5. The New-comers 


Where to find them? Many are already in the theatre and 
more are on its borders who will come in as forms of a 
new theatre arise to take up their pledges to it. They have 
lived through the making of a new world in which every 
application of science has contributed to human loneliness. 
Our teeming presses, the motor car, the phonograph, the radio, 
have given an enrichment that has been paid for with iso- 
lation. Even the motion-picture, which demands physical 
assembly, is a hide-away art, a wheel in the dark, whose full 
cycle you may catch a hundred times without ever seeing your 
neighbor. The new dreamers have watched the efforts of a 
world to restore community and have caught a vision of the 
theatre as peculiarly its art. 

They are insecure yet and in need of assurances. They have 
not quite argued their way through the fog of misunder- 
standing that surrounds the theatre. Neither do they find it 
easy to explain their presumption in hoping to cure an ailment 
that has baffled the competent, wise and devoted custodians of 
the present theatre. Their task will be easier as more people 
learn that “competent,” “wise” and “devoted” are honorary 
degrees conferred on the custodians by their press-agents. 

The new dreamers are naive and sometimes unversed, but 
none the worse for that. The more they are like that little 
boy who alone declared that the king was naked, the better 
it will be for the theatre, which has always been at its most 
degraded in a world of too easy assent. It needs challenge. 

At a moment when the greater part of America is theatreless 
there is more interest in theatre than ever before in history. 
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Its scripts, so recently the subject of a secret traffic, are now 
available in book form and readers are projecting a theatre 
they cannot attend. Groups exist for the study of it, little 
theatres for experiment and leagues for its support. Staid 
magazines that a generation ago might have condescended to 
an essay on the picturesque associations of the Comédie Fran- 
gaise or on the art of Edwin Booth, are now looking into the 
future. Books of theory and practice have multiplied and pro- 
jections of its new forms and material. 

The past ten years have seen the establishment of dozens 
of schools of the theatre throughout the country and half the 
great colleges now have departments teaching some phase of 
dramaturgy. Which does not mean merely that a few teachers 
now believe in the theatre, but that a rising generation of 
students has given promise of its lifework and demands to 
be instructed. It is notable also that these students are not 
content with the old piecemeal theory of the theatre that 
satisfied the young gentlemen and ladies of a few years ago 
who went to an academy of acting to be polished up for an 
art of elocution and gimcrack. The rising generation has 
caught a glimpse of the real theatre and must have it whole. 

Here are new dreamers. When they have shown they are 
in earnest there will be money for them in abundance. Not the 
money of the lickerish gentleman who saw the pictures of the 
actresses in a magazine, but the kind of money that goes to 
colleges, hospitals, museums, churches, art galleries and li- 
braries. 

And inside the dying theatre new workers are struggling 
with ancient materials and achieving a beauty and a sim- 
plicity to which the last ten years have testified better than 
I can. The best of them have a curious saying about their 
work—that their first projection of anything is always for 
a theatre that has no earthly counterpart. Then brought back 
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to earth with a sudden realization that there is no such theatre, 
they cut down their ideas to fit this one. 

Near where I write an old apple tree has fallen prey to the 
flaunting bittersweet. Year by year the constricting coils cut 
into its life until it fell before the winter wind. This spring, 
prone on the ground, it is blossoming as never before in a 
passionate endeavor to throw its life into the future. 
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$1. THE FIRST-COMER. §2. RHYTHM. §3. THE 
CYCLE OF RENEWAL. § 4. REDEMPTION OF ACTORS. 
§5. EMANICIPATION FOR PLAYWRIGHTS. §6. EX- 
PERIMENT. § 7. THE NEW PARTNERSHIP. 


81. The First-comer 


A First step towards enduringness will be to align the theatre, 
which is an art, with the artist’s mood about business. This 
will not be so difficult to-day as it would have been a few years 
ago when it was still an article of popular belief that the artist 
is a harum-scarum, unpractical fellow who could have no prof- 
itable ideas about business. In recent years the artist’s mood has 
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largely invaded business and wherever it has done so, business 
has emerged from its chaffering, hand-to-mouth existence, has 
exchanged suspicion and treachery for unheard-of generosities, 
and has become institutional in its own right. 

The artist I have in mind for the regeneration of the theatre 
believes vending to be a necessary but disturbing responsibility. 
I am not saying he should; I am saying he does. And since 
great theatre depends upon great artists, it will be foolish to 
try to reform it in any way that does not take count of the 
artist’s need. 

While he may get a certain zest from a good bargain, a good 
artist has learned that the better bargain he makes, the worse 
bargain the other man will make, and the less likely the latter 
will be to give undivided appreciation to what he receives. 
Therefore while as dealer the artist would prefer the better 
bargain, as artist he would prefer to set up the fewest barriers 
to the delight of the recipient. His measure as an artist is 
exactly the measure of his triumph over small-change con- 
siderations. So also will be the measure of the delight of the 
recipient who is going to spend more time on the nuances of 
a play, if he does not spend half the evening resenting the 
system that gouged him to the extent of $8.80 for his seat. 

If the artist could remake the world he might prefer to 
give his work away, to donate, to dedicate, to devote it, taking 
his pay in laurels and plaudits which he values greatly. Of 
course he cannot. Failing something like dedication he would 
prefer to reduce vending to its simplest elements and forego 
some of his profits for the sake of clearer appreciation and 
therefore of greater power. His own triumphs are over crises 
in his art. Financial crises are an annoyance; they are destruc- 
tive of his effort and he would gladly space them as far apart 
as possible. The trader finds this quality of the artist difficult 
to understand. He does not see it is identical with his own 
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desire to have a play run as long as possible. The trader has 
the same resentment of artistic crises as the artist has of finan- 
cial ones and the trader tries to space his artistic crises as far 
apart as he can. 

When in the history of the theatre the creative functions 
have been dominant, and finance made to serve them, the 
theatre has been at its best. Conversely, when selling has been 
dominant the theatre has been at its worst. Domination can- 
not unhappily be in both ends at the same time. 

Is vending to be a support for art or is art to be a support 
for vending? Why, asks a personage who is present at all such 
discussions, can they not be equal? To call such a man an 
idealist is to waste a good word on him. He is an impossibilist. 
No two forces in this world ever were equal. Either art will 
prevail, in which case it will make a routine of selling, or 
selling will prevail and will make a routine of art. We must 
choose. Great plays cannot help making good business, but 
when did successful business ever make great plays? 

Wanted, then, a system by which the selling activity of 
the theatre can be reduced to its uscful minimum and made 
as nearly automatic as possible. That is, instead of being an 
ever-varying factor, requiring a man whose acquisitiveness can 
so easily ferment and turn to the theatre’s disadvantage, vend- 
ing must be ordered by broad principles whose execution can 
be entrusted to a less shrewd but more friendly treasurer. 

The first broad principle of an artist’s vending is based on 
the fact that his world is made up of two classes—those who 
believe readily in what he offers and those who do not. He 
takes count of his friends and of those who for all practical 
purposes are his enemies. Or let us say his believers and his 
doubters. Even those who do not know him belong potentially 
to one class or the other. 

The trader, whether he is aware of it or not, has the same 
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two classes, but the common instinct of the trader is to throw 
his weight upon his believers and charge them all the traffic 
will bear before he offers the enticement of lower prices to 
his doubters. So he touts novelty, fashion, being ahead of one’s 
neighbors, and when these no longer persuade the rest, he 
slaughters his prices for the recalcitrants, and has the contempt 
of both. The artist, on the other hand, has a trick of giving 
his friends the benefit of their friendship. He puts a price on 
what he makes, then by way of making a sodality of his be- 
lievers, to protect him from a great world of unbelief, he cuts 
his price for his faithful and continued believers but lets it 
stand for the outsiders. Thus he earns the love of one and the 
respect of both. Publishers call this subscription. Railroads 
call it commutation. 

Because the theatre is the most complex of the arts it re- 
quires more than any other the consolidation of its friends and 
well-wishers through whom it can insure, by means of reduced 
prices for a season of plays, an income capable of being known 
in advance. 

There are two elements here. One is the element of well- 
wishing and the other is the element of revenue. On one of 
them it is healthy and on the other it is unhealthy for the 
mind to dwell. By most modern standards the element of 
revenue is the stable one, but experience indicates that it is 
not. 

If we think of these friendly subscribers as money we sub- 
ject ourselves to the law of money which is to lavish solicitude 
and devotion upon what we have not. If we think of them 
as friends we can avail ourselves of the law of friendship 
which is to lavish devotion upon what we have. 

The surest way to increase the number of our friends will 
be to give the ones nearest at hand our love and devotion. So, 
putting our friends first in our thoughts this way should also 
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make for prosperity because one of the contributions our 
friends bring to such a theatre is money. If we put it the other 
way around and think first of money we are headed for 
trouble. We must make promises to get our first clientele, and 
having harvested our first subscriptions and tasted the fruits 
of success, we would look round for new worlds to conquer. 
Then taking our first subscribers for granted saying, “All right, 
we have these in the bag,” we would go beyond them, regard- 
ing them rather as people who occupied seats for less than 
we could get elsewhere—a kind of charity clients—we would 
begin setting our caps for the higher-priced casuals. 

And this would be fair enough if we sought to turn the 
casual into a subscriber, to persuade him to tread the same 
path as our regulars, but as the casuals increased in number 
they would be most profitable to us when they stayed casual. 
It takes stronger men than we would be likely to have, to say 
prayers to money, rise, dust off their knees and be at great 
pains to show a man how he could pay us one dollar instead 
of two dollars. So, counting money all the time, we would 
find that the early promises, explicit or implied, by which we 
secured our first clientele, would conflict with our new dreams 
of expansion, and unless we knew a kind of magic hitherto 
unknown to the theatre, we would presently betray our first 
comers. 

They are very sensitive to betrayal. The lover whose beloved 
saves her smiles for the men she has not is no more sensitive 
than they. They come to our theatre for reasons of belief, they 
take us for the whole season, hurry a little, probably scrape 
a little, forgo other luxuries, or vote us most of the theatre 
fund in a slim budget, take for gospel the rules we impose, 
sympathize a great deal, persuade their friends, are proud of 
us and proud of themselves in helping us. If as the season 
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goes on we begin the naive treacheries of the money-gazer, 
they are going to feel that we have betrayed them. 

You for instance. If we promise you exclusive privileges in 
exchange for your steady support, and then you find they are 
not quite exclusive? Or they are so frugal as to make our 
promises ridiculous? If we make you hurry to get your sub- 
scription in before a certain date and then we extend the time 
to catch some of the people who did not care? If we promise 
a private production for subscribers and then you find non- 
subscribers getting seats, or that our production is an eco- 
nomical and perfunctory sort of thing, or that having done it 
privately we drag it out for the public a little later for the 
sake of the dollars we can squeeze out of it? If on your sub- 
scription ticket we allot you the best seats available and you 
find later that we have reserved better seats for the casual 
traffic? If we announce a number of plays without saying what 
and when, and as the season goes on you find us hanging on 
to the profitable ones until you are tired waiting for the 
next, and if as we near the end of the season we slip in some 
cheap ones, or use fewer actors or inferior ones just to avoid 
having to give you back your money? If we announce better 
bargains than you got after you have paid for yours? If we 
give you an impression that seats are going like hot cakes and 
later you find that hot cakes is not the word? If we do all 
or any of these things or any of a dozen others I have not 
mentioned, will you feel betrayed? 

No? Then you are a remarkable persqn and the theatre- 
lovers of America are immeasurably your inferiors in patience 
and toleration. The present commercial theatre of America 
was conceived in the wild notion that there would be an un- 
failing supply of you. 

If we can avoid these Little Children of Greed we can have 
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a following that will support us when a play is not so good. 
There has never been a theatre where all the plays were good. 
The subscribers will certainly be readier to forgive the artistic 
shortcomings of a theatre to which they belong than to one 
which shows in every lineament that they mean nothing to 
it but the money they bring. 

No such sodality is possible however unless the new theatre 
will accept a large measure of another austerity—the main- 
tenance of rhythm. This is a hard one. 


§2. Rhythm 


After a theatre that can order its heart our greatest need 
is one that can order its mind, a theatre that, having assumed 
a right relation to its public, can establish itself in a rhythm 
of preparation and presentation that will make it most creative 
and at the same time most serviceable. 

There are in the theatre four possible policies. The first 
is to make a play and tour it. This is a mere vagrancy. The 
second is to get a play ready and run it until it drops dead. 
This is called the long-run system. The third is to make a 
series of plays at regular or nearly regular intervals and, keep- 
ing them all in hand, to play them on different nights of the 
week, allotting more nights to the newer or the more popular, 
and fewer to the older and less popular, until, when a play 
falls below the dead-line of earnings, it is dropped—perhaps 
forever, perhaps only until the people who stayed away from 
it forget why. This is called repertory. The fourth is to make 
a series of plays at regular intervals, play each for its time, 
and take it off to make way for the new production. This is 
called stock. I have been thus explicit because many persons 
and some dictionaries are vague on the subject. 

The long-run system is not so called because all plays run 
a long time, but because it is hoped they will. This is par 
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excellence the theatre of hopes. In a huge city and with people 
who make slight demands on the theatre, using it only when 
they can find nothing better to do, the trader can thrive very 
well with it, especially if he combines with his own habit of 
hoping a certain talent for rousing the hopes of the public. 
This theatre recognizes only one rhythm, from ticket-taking 
to ticket-taking, a meal-time rhythm, a God-send-payday 
rhythm. It is the paradise of traders. Under the happiest condi- 
tions the art of the theatre with its vexations and crises may 
be eliminated for five or six years at a time, leaving them free 
for the exercise of their art of barter. 

Repertory is a compromise. It is the policy of the great 
theatres of Europe with their large floating populations upon 
which to draw. It could be an excellent theatre for a city like 
New York or Chicago. It is a theatre of knowing what you 
want to do but not being sure how long you want to do it, 
a theatre of one ear to the ground, a theatre of cutting up 
dead plays for bait. It recognizes a cycle of creation as being 
vital to the theatre but recognizes no similar cycle of relega- 
tion. It is a theatre of actors who will not take a chance on 
your finding out how good they were, but must show you. 
This theatre has a diminished place for the trader. He cannot 
play roulette with it but he can still get a good game of lotto. 

Stock has rhythms of creation and relegation. Its playing 
time is not based upon hopes nor on a possible landslide in 
its behalf but upon the needs of a regular clientele. Its measure 
of success can be cumulative and in terms of the satisfaction 
of its audiences over a whole year. It does not, unless in the 
grip of a special folly, prolong its successes to blazon the 
ignominy of its failures. It puts its friends first. This theatre 
completely eliminates the trader. It can still use business-men 
but its initiative is all behind the curtain. 
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Have I been unfair to repertory? The great argument 
against it for an American city is that by no stretch of imagi- 
nation can it earn the special revenue that will meet its special 
running costs if its scenic production is to be in any sense 
adequate. Those who value a theatre but will not come to it 
in, let us say, a month of playing, will be too few to warrant 
angling for with so costly a mechanism. There are special 
conditions that might make it possible. An unusually brilliant 
company, like the German one that was marooned in Irving 
Place, New York, during the first years of the war, might 
make scenic investiture negligible. A stock theatre might in 
process of time turn to repertory. As it grew old and famous 
it might, as it were, publish its memoirs. But reminiscences 
of this sort, excellent in the veteran, are not a good start in the 
theatre any more than they are in literature. 

There might come a time when playgoers in America would 
repeat, as they do in opera, when individual virtuosity came 
to be valued more. This would favor repertory. The theatres 
of the European capitals are assemblages of virtuosi and it is 
as much the theatre’s function to keep their celebrated réles 
available as it is a museum’s to keep its antiques on view. 
The permanent theatres of America might be a long time 
achieving such a state and perhaps, for the sake of a living 
theatre, the longer the better. 


§ 3. The Cycle of Renewal 


I am under obligation here to say why a rhythmical method, 
adopted even at a loss, is peculiarly the necessity of the artist 
of the theatre. 

For the great majority of men the movement of life around 
them creates their routine. The merchant posts himself where 
the flowing stream will compel him to action. Life makes its 
own engagement with him. The patient’s malady engages the 
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physician, client and court make demands upon the lawyer, 
congregation and pulpit upon the clergyman. 

The more a man’s functions are initiated from his own 
center the less he can rely upon natural external demand. For 
most of what he makes he has only an interior assurance that 
it will be wanted at all. He spends hours with himself, believ- 
ing, doubting, creating, destroying, hearing echoes, seeing 
mirages. This is the life-long struggle of writers, painters, 
sculptors, composers, inventors, scientists, philosophers—those 
whose work for mankind is the fixation of ideas into useful 
forms. 

It is a mistake to suppose they thrive on disorder. They 
must create their own ordered stimuli. They make for them- 
selves habits of work at times of day or night when they will 
be least subject to the disturbance of alien rhythms, in places 
where their own stride can be paramount. They pledge them- 
selves to commissions, hold exhibitions, project seasons, and 
sell their work in embryo to create external rhythms with 
which to match their own. They endeavor to make recur- 
rences of need, which although an assessor might miss them 
entirely, are as essential to the artist as store, hospital, court 
or church are to their several practitioners. 

Is it fantastic of me, therefore, to argue that only for reasons 
of folly or greed would men cripple a theatre with any but a 
rhythm based upon its own artistic, creative and spiritual 
necessities? Wisdom requires that the theatre have, more than 
any other institution in the arts, those securest supports—the 
assurance that the fruit of its effort is wanted, and the assur- 
ance that the want will recur at definite intervals. The interval 
can only be ordained by the time it requires to make a play 
and the time beyond which it is destructive of company and 
audience to continue playing it. What other standard can 
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Wisdom dictates that the theatre proceed in a formation 
that will give the greatest possible measure of automatism to 
merely physical things, that its processes be carried on in 
familiar surroundings, with well-understood mechanism, and 
spaces in which technical operations can from repeated use be 
accurately timed and their outcome predicted. It dictates also 
that a theatre must proceed in a formation that will give the 
creators and interpreters their normal means to stimulus and 
refreshment. 

The artist of the theatre is at his most fertile when he can 
see his effort as part of a spaced sequence, when he is not 
required to make each play universal, but can emphasize its 
inherent quality and steep it in its peculiar atmosphere, know- 
ing the stress is corrected by plays that have gone before and 
plays to follow. For a great, flowing theatre no single play can 
be a competent unit any more than can a single act or a single 
actor. It derives its power from relation. 

It is the old and seasoned experience of the theatre that it 
takes a month to make a play. Made in appreciably less time 
than that it will, at its worst, be unrealized, slovenly, imper- 
fectly studied and ill-balanced. At its best it will be insincere, 
slick and superficial. The trader working for a long run in 
New York has learned to give his artists a month. He would 
give them more if he could but a month is as long as he can 
rehearse actors without pay. 

If a month is needed to make a play in New York the 
same is needed in Cleveland and a theatre must find some way 
to get a month or be despised in Cleveland. It must subordi- 
nate every other consideration to the theatre’s necessities in the 
assurance that if these are satisfied everything else will be. 

It cannot be done? Somebody may offer figures that pur- 
port to prove it cannot. There are no such figures. No present 
stock company is a criterion. The once-a-week stocks would 
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not run a month if they could. They can make more money 
by changing weekly. If they use only the most precipitate and 
least critical fourth of a month’s clientele they can do with 
cheaper actors, cheaper plays and cheaper scenery. 

There are no statistics yet in America for the following of 
a permanent theatre identified with and distinguishing its 
city, a theatre that sets the low price it can afford for whole- 
season subscribers, that makes them its members, gives them 
special privileges as a club would, deals with them as social 
groups, and has them come on their own nights according 
to their own affiliations and friendships, and that makes it its 
business to give them a mature production, neither rubbed 
and impudent like a road show, nor slatternly and gaping at 
the seams like a stock performance. 

Suppose it cannot be done in any but a few cities. If a city 
is too small to carry a theatre in one play for a month, there 
is nothing to prevent it spreading its playing time over two 
cities, or three or four, using a double company. In the largest 
city it can have its home theatre with its own subscription 
audiences, and can play for them two weeks, then go to its 
outside circuit, giving place to the other company which has 
been outside. This is not touring. The outside towns have the 
same program announced in advance, their own definite list 
of dates and their own subscription audiences. This, which is 
a very old formation, gives a large and flexible company from 
which to cast. 


§ 4. Redemption of Actor 


It is a first charge on the new theatre that it offer in its 
day-to-day routine a higher standard of acting, and, if there 
is any virtue in having contingencies work in behalf of good 
acting instead of against it, the permanent theatre cannot 
fail to do so. 
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Our commodity-sold theatre can promise nothing but a con- 
tinued deterioration in the general quality of the actor’s art. 
There are too many evil things it must do to disable its inter- 
preters. It must, by the very conditions it imposes, dishearten 
and eventually repel too many of the sensitive, the delicately 
poised, the generous and the fine of spirit who come to it. 
It must make up for these defections with a hardier race, 
heavier handed, thicker skinned, less gracious, whose brains 
are in their elbows. It must, when the more valuable recruit 
does persist, drench him with its atmosphere of blague and 
its creed that a man is his own best friend, until it has obliter- 
ated or driven into the recesses of his being whatever gener- 
osities he has brought. This is of all the most pitiable, to see 
how eager and open-hearted are our young men and women 
when they come to the theatre, and how cynical a short year 
of it makes them. 

Liberation from the spoiled actor’s smart-Aleck devices, his 
ways of standing out, his subterfuges, his infidelities and his 
nifties, is only attainable by assuming a money obligation for 
him over a long enough period to reassure him and to incul- 
cate in him those qualities the theatre need not regret. He 
must be appraised as human being no less than as actor and 
tested for potential growth as well as for continued association. 
He must be habituated to a wide range of uses, trained to a 
company’s methods, imbued with the ideals of a living or- 
ganism and taught to know his fellows in the intimate and 
ever-changing fluencies I have spoken of. The actor more 
than most people takes his color from his environment. He 
must be developed thus in the world of belief his nature 
requires and, until we do it, we cannot expect more than 
veneer of actor, more or less polished. 

The selection of actors for parts in a single, unrelated play 
must always be for specific characteristics. Selection for places 
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in a permanent company can be for general qualities and can 
proceed by principles. There is a great discipline as well as a 
great power in selecting for universal use. The selector is not 
only compelled, but is enabled, to decide what he wants of 
an actor. Our casual shopper with a loutish part to fill proudly 
hires a registered and pedigreed lout, and is sure he cannot 
be wrong. But for purposes of a permanent theatre loutish- 
ness is a by-product of any good actor and is easier to make 
for the occasion than to alter when native loutishness would 
damage a play. 

There is no other human characteristic that does obey the 
same law. “Exactly the type” is not a proud phrase. It is a 
garbage-sorter’s phrase and has no place in a good theatre. 
If a good director happened on exactly the type he would 
avoid it like the plague because it paralyzes creation. It makes 
ruts, repetitions, stereotyped forms whose analogues are the 
loathing of any other art. The director’s business as an artist 
is to keep off the type. Audiences know types as well as pro- 
ducers or directors do and they demand of the artist of the 
theatre that he go them one better—show them something 
they cannot do themselves. 

The most ancient principle of the arts is that it is better to 
use what you have, to build with native stone, to carve in 
native woods. In painting it is better to use a convention for 
textures or metals, in music it is better to use a drum for 
ordnance than to lug in a real cannon. Better acting than we 
often see is the natural heritage of a self-contained company 
of actors, chosen for fluid power rather than for eccentricities. 
It comes of the practice of letting sensitive, sympathetic and 
believing actors flow into the necessary forms. Losing all but 
the actor’s power in a réle is an art; losing the part in the © 
actor’s self-infatuations is the technique of a poor sort of 
side-show. 
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Of course the man who redeemed us from mere art thinks 
casting was never so admirable as under his system, and acting 
never so good. None the less there is something wrong. Far 
too many people, and those the best, have stopped going to his 
theatre as if there were something about it they did not like. 
Perhaps he is so much wrapped up in it that he is no com- 
petent judge of what bothers them. People might, in a manner 
of speaking, react to odors the plumber himself would miss. 


§5. Emancipation for Playwrights 


As the new theatre assures a better kind of acting so also 
must it liberate natural forces that assure better plays. 

It will put a premium on invention. Our present governors 
have a weakness for imitation. If you are a playwright trying 
to persuade one of them that your script has value—money 
value—because it has originality, you may succeed. None the 
less, every time you dilate on its difference from other plays 
you are waging a battle with the undefeated champion of all 
demonstrations of money value, the living image of a man 
in the next street taking money with both hands. For once 
you succeed there will be half a dozen times when you must 
fail. The producer cannot have the play in the next street; 
the rules of his kind of theatre prevent it. There is nothing, 
however, to prevent him having a likeness of it, just far 
enough off the original to escape contempt or a lawsuit. So 
for once is he original half a dozen times he is merely coun- 
terfeiting. At a distance a benevolent spectator might call it 
a fashion or ascribe it to the stars. Closer up, however, he 
could see the front feet in the trough and hear the squeals 
and grunts. 

On the other hand, natural forces in the new theatre must 
make for variety. If you, as playwright, offer the director of 
the permanent theatre of a city a hasty imitation of a current 
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success you give him no advantage because if he wants that 
sort of thing he can have the successful prototype. He might 
not be above using an imitation to defeat another man, but 
why should he use an imitation to defeat himself? This fact 
in a new theatre must put imitation at a discount. It must 
enlarge the theatre from likeness because for every imitative 
idea it discards it demands a new one. 

While, therefore, it eliminates in great measure the counter- 
feiter and hack, it liberates the true playwrights of America, 
present and potential, from an old and peculiarly American 
bondage. . 

As I have not failed to suggest, the producer is a man of 
strong possessive instincts. Further, he greatly overrates his 
function in the theatre. His devious system of making a play 
with actors trained by somebody else—or nobody else—under 
other men’s roofs, with other men’s brains and, as much as 
the law will allow, at other men’s risk, lands him in confusions 
that aggravate the toil of play-making. As he wipes the sweat 
from his brow he feels he has done something prodigious. 
But you can get sweat out of putting on your hat if you go 
at it his way. 

The price he asks for this service of making the New York 
production is all but the author’s royalty while the play is 
under his management, and half of all the author’s revenue 
after that. He wants half the royalties if somebody else does 
it for another territory, half the stock company royalties, half 
the little theatre and amateur royalties, half the European, 
British, Australian and South African royalties, half of any 
musical comedy rights, and, greatest of all, he wants half the 
motion picture rights. Magazine or syndicate rights he regards 
as publicity but wants half if there is anything. Half the book 
rights are his but, not being literary, he has mostly despised 
them. This was a grave oversight. He should have suppressed 
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the book because the printing of plays it had not seen and 
could not see, first persuaded America of the incompetence 
of the trader’s theatre. 

He says he made the play, as meaning he gave it its money 
value. There was a time when this was true, when his theatre 
was of all America and a play might tour for years. Today 
however he gives one play out of five a hazardous career in 
New York and maybe a few weeks in Eastern cities. His 
powers have ebbed but his desires have reached a higher mark 
than ever. Although it is his failure that has given the other 
rights their greater value he still demands an eternal partner- 
ship in exchange for the tattered benefit he confers. 

Of course the most celebrated playwrights laugh at his 
rapacity. There is one who first makes sure that the producer 
is reasonably competent and honest and then sells him exactly 
what he can use. If he can present the play in Denver he can 
buy the rights for that city. Otherwise Denver rights are for 
sale in Denver and the New York man is no more entitled to 
half the Denver royalties than the Denver man is to half 
the New York ones. 

Complete, unquestioned enfranchisement of the author on 
this basis can only come with the development of metropoli- 
tanism in the cities of America and the growth of the domi- 
ciled theatre. It cannot come until the New York production 
is an incident—important but none the less incidental—in the 
marketing of playscripts. 

While the lover of the theatre may feel little enough interest 
in the enriching of playwrights, he may easily be interested 
in the results that will flow from such a change. One is the 
distribution of the risks of failure. The playwright now 
chances everything on one not very skillful operation. Sold in 
the open market for several successive or simultaneous pro- 
ductions his script has an opportunity up to the full measure 
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of its qualities. If it succeeds in one theatre but fails in another, 
there need be no doubt who is at fault. 

The open market will cut down delays and permit the 
author to carry on several negotiations at once. To-day he can 
send out only one script, wait months for a reading, months 
for a decision, even a rejection, and then go through the whole 
thing again and again. Even after his script is accepted he may 
wait years for a production. 

More important still for the art of the theatre and for 
America, it will recruit new authors for a theatre in which 
merit will achieve better results than the intricacies of sales- 
manship. It will be for playwrights a theatre of fewer un- 
certainties, less politics and fewer disappointments. It will 
be a theatre of a waxing instead of a waning market, where a 
play can start small and gain in strength, where it can pioneer 
for its author and give him wider repute. We have many 
authors who would willingly write for the theatre but will not 
waste effort on our present whirlpool of hopes and frustrations. 

Such a distribution of its initiating centers will permit the 
theatre to take its authors up from their native ground, to 
speak for their own people. When this becomes the norm, a 
new America will reveal itself in the theatre. The author need 
no longer pass his play through the sophistications of the city 
least akin to America. Louisiana via New York is Louisiana’s 
sentimentalism grafted on old stock; Louisiana through the 
eyes of a dramatist or a school of dramatists who might arise 
as easily in New Orleans as, for example, in the no more 
colorful city of Dublin, can interpret Louisiana for itself as 
Dublin interpreted Ireland. 


§ 6. Experiment 


What is true of the theatre’s subject matter is true also of 
its physical mechanism. Complete reform of mechanism, even 
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of the principles on which the mechanism is based, is a neces- 
sity of any modern advance in the theatre. Permanent corps of 
technicians, engaged constantly in creative processes in their 
own houses will not endure the tangle of antiquated ma- 
chinery that encrusts this lodging-house theatre, in which the 
most stupid and the most parsimonious owners of playhouses 
set the standard for all physical production. 

Our homeless art is so organized that it is wisdom in the 
houseowner to resist every advance in mechanism. Why 
should a forward-looking man install modern lighting, when 
the shifty little owner in the next city, or the next block, 
compels every production that comes into his house—and there- 
fore into anybody’s house—to carry expensive portable board, 
dimmer-bank, lamps, battens and cable of its own? Why 
should any theatre in America have a revolving stage? Why 
an Asphaleia stage? A Sachs stage? Why a Brandt system, 
when every production that needs such a thing is forced 
already by the mean man to carry elaborate rostra or truck 
platforms? What difference can it now make in America if 
somebody invents a sky-dome or a firmament? On the com- 
pulsion of the owner of the worst theatre in which it may 
expect to lodge, every company must carry a cyclorama. Why a 
trapped ground-light system for skies when every company 
must lug floods wherever it goes? 

So, when you read in a book that the modern theatre uses 
this or that device, you can take it for a broad axiom, that if 
the new invention is something that can be bought at Wool- 
worth’s and carried in the hip-pocket the theatre of America 
may use it. If it is something that must be built into and be 
an integral part of house structure the theatre of America does 
not. 

Here is an art whose life and growth, if it is to fulfill new 
needs, depend upon a growing perfection and simplification 
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of mechanism more than do those of any other art. It has its 
home amid the world’s greatest mastery of machines and 
in no essential that enlarges dramaturgy into new, more force- 
ful or more abundant forms, has it moved in three hundred 
years. Its more modern structural materials, worked into the 
same old inefficient shapes, were forced upon it by the mu- 
nicipal authorities after the Ring Theatre fire in Vienna and 
the Iroquois Theatre fire in Chicago. It took the safeguards 
under bitter protest and to this day a costly system of surveil- 
lance is needed to compel the use of them. Electric light 
which could have been so great a gain has been forced on the 
theatre by the march of outside progress. That the builders of 
theatres have never understood its potentialities is shown by 
the fact that, although it is a magical art medium in its own 
right, it is installed in our theatres, even the most recent, as if 
it were no more than a brighter candle or a safer kind of 
gas jet. 

In everything else, in its warped and creaky soda-biscuit 
traps, its frowzy and wrinkled floor-cloths, its teetering frames 
lugged to and fro by grunting man-power, its legs and half- 
legs, its side-tabs, its foliage-borders, its rags hung up to hide 
the edges of other rags, its dusty teasers and tormentors and 
valances, its green-cloth and drapes, its olios, its close-ins, it 
is the same old artificial and smothering trumpery that 
Scamozzi left in his wake—disingenuous, hole-and-corner 
fraud, blaringly overlighted to fool your eyes into thinking 
it is less tawdry than it is. 

What to do about it? In this theatre nothing. Every tech- 
nical advance in the history of the theatre has come from 
independent institutions that made and salvaged their own 
productions, that could exercise their inventive powers and 
reap the reward in beauty and economy. But this conscripted, 
squadded and regimented thing we have had for a theatre can 
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move no faster than the slowest. It must suit its mood to the 
greediest, its mind to the shrewdest, its spirit to the dullest. 
To be off the standard is to be off the map. 

One group taking its stand in a knowledge of what the 
playhouse should be for the increase of the beauty and power 
of the theatre could remake the art of the theatre in America 
in a decade. A dozen such groups experimenting independ- 
ently and availing themselves of the achievements of the 
others, but bound by no obligation to anything but their own 
art, would be to our theatre like a great wind that could blow 
it clean. 


§ 7. The New Partnership 


But will such a theatre pay? 

It can, but, after all, what if it does not? When did churches 
or colleges pay? Or art galleries, or museums or libraries? 
When did symphony orchestras pay? When did beauty ever 
pay, or sympathy, or devotion, or the quest of truth? Where 
did we get the idea that the theatre, alone of all the arts, must 
always pay? 

From the fact, I think, that it has paid. That not within our 
memory has it been without a man who made sure that it did 
pay. And when you protested at his exactions, at the beckon- 
ings to which he schooled it, at the leer he forced it to wear, 
the degradations he put upon the art you loved, what did he 
answer you? That the theatre is a business. 

We have a swift and sure analogy for that, one I have sug- 
gested earlier in this book, the analogy of the souteneur, who 
has sullenly insisted, ages out of mind, that love is a business. 
He would have you believe it is a woman’s business, but when 
you watch him taking the proceeds, you know he is not telling 
you the truth. It is his business. 

An ugly image? Ugly enough, but none the less true. The 
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many who value love have never been slow to speak their mind 
and their resentment has passed into laws. Neither have those 
who value religion hesitated to use the same image when they 
have seen men put profitable degradations on pure religion. 
Their indignation has brought the image into common speech. 
Nor will a new generation that has foreseen a theatre of revela- 
tion be hesitant about using: it. 

And if they believe in a theatre that need not walk the streets 
they are under no obligation to persuade the whole world of 
their vision. They have only to persuade enough people for 
its support that there. is a place in our civilization for a noble 
theatre whether it pays or not. 

Such a theatre will require another partnership than this one 
of profit. If it is to be an enduring institution in the lives of the 
people it must be governed as museums and libraries are gov- 
erned, or colleges, or churches, by men who will guide its 
affairs for the love of it. They will be men who will study how 
best to lengthen its life, and not how best to plunder it before 
it dies. 

They will be men too proud to take anything for their 
service but the distinction it confers. If under their guidance it 
does not quite pay its way—and it has more power to pay than 
any other art—they will be able to think of better ways of 
keeping it alive than the disingenuous ones we have been used 
to. 

I think they will be men who love their cities too well to 
allow them to become suburbs of far-off places, who know it 
breeds vassalage in a city to take from far off what it should 
create at home, who have learned the power of community. 
They will be men who have realized that the theatre, when she 
is domiciled, has always been Hestia—the hearth of the arts, 
of culture, of friendly assembly and of pride of locality. 

The other arts have found such men. The theatre finds 
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always a jackal. Until the theatre has enough people with a 
high conception of their art and resolution enough to sacrifice 
their small concerns to its realization as the other arts do, we 
will continue to find jackals. 

Am I intemperate? Test it by this: 

Imagine yourself with a million dollars you would willingly 
bequeath to the theatre. You could give it to any other cause 
and be assured that a detached and non-professional trust 
would administer it faithfully and conscientiously as you di- 
rected. To what in our theatre could you leave it? To what 
institution, and know that in ten years it would not have been 
wasted on vanity or incompetence, spent on favorites or, by 
some disingenuous means, converted to private use? 

I am not telling you. I am asking you. If you know of one 
such institution, we have achieved. The end of our long deg- 
radation is at hand. 
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G Py eee was a memorable colloquy once between 
the Venerable One and his disciples when Lao asked 
them what they considered the important thing 
about a door. 

Hiu Chiu said it was the threshold. 

Li thought it was the frame with its jamb on 
either side supporting the lintel. 

Chuang, always a little wiser, asked: 

Master, is it not the leaf that swings on its hinges? 

And the Sage said: 

No, not any of these. The important thing about 
a door 1s the hole. 

Thus the Sage studies the Seen that he may know 
the Unseen, and knowing the Unseen has a new 
mastery over the Seen. 

This is called the Truth about the Several Parts 
that contribute to Entry. 


THE ART OF MOTION 





§1. THE ESSENTIAL ART. §2. THE LOST WORD. § 3. 
LETTING THE PLAY IN. §4. THE PHANTOM. §5. 
THE RENDEZVOUS OF THE ARTS. §6. THE PART- 
TIMERS. 


$1. The Essential Art 


WE come now on more delicate problems that will remain 
long after we have solved those of our relation to the world 
we serve. Those were impurities of aim, and not difficult to dis- 
cern. Harder to be sure of are the offenses against the essential 
art of the theatre. These are impurities of method. 

We have a sovereign cure for them but, because it is a regi- 
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men that demands mental and moral courage instead of being 
another of the nostrums so beloved of the theatre, it has 
scarcely been used at all. Craig offered it twenty years ago and, 
partly because he did not follow it to its logical conclusions, 
and partly because our people are not fond of hard thinking, 
they passed it by, very much as the generation before them 
passed Delsarte and almost entirely missed his parallel contri- 
bution to the new art of the theatre. So, for most people Craig 
is an irritable person who designs impractical scenery, and 
Delsarte, for those who have heard of him only through the 
Abbé Delaumosne and Madame Arnaud, was an amiable pietist 
who would dress you in a white nightgown and teach you to 
express rage, fear, pity, scorn and lofty confidence according to 
a formula. 

The important contributions of Craig and Delsarte to our 
new theatre have been to remind us that we have for several 
centuries failed to discern that the theatre’s essential art is 
motion, and that we can have no great theatre until we find it 
and cleave to it through all distractions. The extension and 
application of this thesis is the purpose of the following chap- 
ters. 

Let me first run over the analysis of the arts by which we 
determine what means are peculiar to the theatre. Suppose, ten- 
tatively, we say that art is the transmission of a zest, the pro- 
jection in one medium or another of what has seemed wonder- 
ful to the artist. The painter, seized of something wonderful in 
life, projects a representation of it on a surface. He can depict 
form in two dimensions and can convey an impression of three 
dimensions but he cannot give motion. He can show some- 
thing as just about to move, he can show it the instant it ceases 
to move, he can freeze it in space and, by the use of flowing 
line, suggest motion. Actual motion is something beyond his 
art. Neither can the sculptor get actual motion. He too can 
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suggest it but he cannot make it unless he cuts out an articu- 
lated figure and dangles it on strings in which case he steps 
out of his own art into a branch of the theatre. So also is the 
architect denied motion beyond the suggestion of it in his 
rhythms and sequences. These are the three arts of fixed 
masses. The writer fares little better. He can by the use of 
descriptive words recall motion his readers have seen. The 
musician, whose art like that of the writer possesses time se- 
quences, can suggest motion by the use of sounds and rhythms 
associated with it but he cannot make it in actuality. 

Motion itself is the peculiar and exclusive property of the 
theatre which can by the use of the human body, the most 
plastic and expressive of forms, embody its miracle in actual 
motion. The form and color of the other plastic arts of paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture it also uses but it can project 
them as the sequent arts of literature and music project word- 
symbols and sounds, 7 time. 

Conceiving our medium to be motion we can take count, 
therefore, of four increasingly complex forms of theatre. The 
first is the patterned dance. It proceeds to a definite musical 
rhythm, is imitative of nothing and is the most abstract form 
of the art of the theatre. The second is the imitative or the in- 
terpretative dance, also requiring a musical rhythm but possess- 
ing the rudiments of story. It reaches its highest form in the 
dramatic ballet, the so-called choregraphic drama. Third comes 
pantomime. The rhythm here has all but disappeared. Music 
is less a beat for the motion than a tonal screen, like the screen 
of music a juggler requires to keep the gallery from talking 
to him. The imitative element, freed now from musical beat, 
has increased and the story has gone as far as it can without 
verbal explanation. Fourth and last comes miming with words 
—words with two functions, (a) to explain the movement, (b) 
to give it character or color. Because character and color have 
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other connotations let us use a Hindu idea and call it “savor.” 
In neither function are they words for their own sake but as 
supplementary to the motion. 


§2. The Lost Word 


There is a delicate balance here. The implication is that we 
are in the art of the theatre as long as words do no more than 
serve motion. We may have an excess of words if the inherent 
vitality of the play can carry them, just as in the processes of di- 
gestion we can overeat if our inherent nerve-force is sufficient 
to cope with the excess of food. Enough food for a strong man 
will kill a weak one. Passing the measure of his nerve-force 
either man dies. At the moment when words pass the carry- 
ing power of the vitality of the play, the whole thing dies out 
of the theatre into the art of elocution, the imitative branch of 
oratory, which in its turn is the oral branch of literature. 

Assuming now that words are the supplement of motion in 
the theatre, let us examine their two functions. The first, that 
of explanation, need give us little difficulty. The second, which 
I have called savor, may give us more. Explanation comes into 
the theatre when the powers of pure pantomime fail. Unless 
it builds on a fable already familiar to the spectators, panto- 
mime must content itself with broad, easily understood move- 
ment and mimicry—pleasure, love, fear, anger, enmity, grief, 
death. When it deals with intricate relationships and complex 
moods, and when the motion on stage depends on events that 
happen outside the time of the play, or outside the view of the 
spectator, explanation becomes necessary. There is no pan- 
tomimic convention to tell us that a certain man is related to 
another by his mother’s second marriage, but a great series 
of dramatic moods may derive from such a relationship and it 
will have to be explained. 

The second function, that of savor, is vocal sound used imi- 
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tatively to enrich and identify movement, as for instance in 
speeches indicative of mood, speeches to create character, to 
supplement the indications of age, of station, to supplement 
a gesture of command, of assent, of refusal. It is often most 
eloquent when there are no words at all, only sighs, groans, 
grunts, laughter, weeping, or the little inarticulate sounds with 
which skilful actors open, break or close a speech. It need not 
confuse us to remember that speech in its function of explana- 
tion must also be given savor before it can be uttered. It is none 
the less explanation of motion. 

In order to test this for himself, my reader should watch 
foreign players using a language he does not understand. 
There he will get motion and a measure of speech in its func- 
tion of giving savor to motion. For lack of explanation the 
intricacies of plot will escape him. Watching a company whose 
explanatory words are in a familiar language the division is 
not so easy to make. It can however be made. 

We emerge now from the analysis with the fourth form of 
the art of the theatre conceived as two things, master and ser- 
vant—first of all the play of the actor, and. second, the words 
that explain and amplify it. Our language seems to lack a pair 
of words specifically earmarked to convey the distinction. In 
the pleasant, rambling way in which we do everything, we use 
the words “play” and “drama” indiscriminately to signify the 
whole thing jumbled into one mass, and as often as not we 
think that play and drama refer to the book of words. As a 
matter of fact both refer strictly to the movement of the actor. 
They designate the things done by the actor and not the words 
written for him to speak. Even the word “actor” has nothing 
to do with saying. It is a word of doing. Neither is “theatre” a 
word of listening. It is a word of viewing. 

Somebody has mislaid the name for the obbligato of words 
that runs along with our play and we might do worse than 
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offer a reward to the philologist who will dig up a good one. 
It would save the world of culture ever so much confusion and 
the theatre many a bad fall. Peter Mark Roget offers nothing 
better than “vocables,” so for the present let us say “words,” 
and when we have said “words” so often that it becomes pain- 
ful, let us say “script” or “book.” 


§ 3. Letting the Play In 


The distinction between play and words is not to be under- 
stood as an academic one. It is a distinction that requires to 
be made every moment of rehearsal and when it is neglected 
the piece gets into trouble. The distinction shows itself in the 
effort of good directors and actors to keep movement and 
speech separate. Directors do not want the actor to move and 
speak at the same time. Not that he should put movement and 
words into watertight compartments where they will never 
meet, but that the two should succeed each other with such 
fluency that they will give the impression of being concurrent 
without actually being so. If they are actually concurrent they 
will not give the desired impression at all but only one of 
flurry and excitement. Both will be smudged and inconclu- 
sive. 

Directors are much more concerned with this separation of 
movement and speech in comedy, where count is taken of the 
laughs, and most directors follow a definite rule forbidding 
speech in a movement or movement in a speech either of 
which is designed to make a point. Simultaneous gesture and 
speech will kill laughter. In serious playing there is no such 
easy index but the principle is the same. 

Give a bad actor a debonair entrance with the opening line, 
“My dear Mrs. Smith, I am so pleased to see you again. I 
trust you are well. And your mother? She is well?” and he 
will learn it just as I have written it, seeing it as a string of 
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words with walking, bowing and sitting down as parallel ac- 
companiments to it. 

Good actors are learning to think of themselves not as saying 
at all but as doing. They see the speech as an open framework 
for motion, of which the words are plot necessities and ampli- 
fication. Such a good actor will learn his part in some such 
fashion as this: My hat is in the curve of my left arm. The 
wrist of my right glove is turned down and the fingers are 
loosened. I part the door curtains with my right hand. I enter. 
I pause. I glance around the room. I see Mrs. Smith. I bow. I 
say, “My dear Mrs. Smith.” I draw off my right glove. I walk 
forward to meet her. I take her hand. I say, “I am so pleased to 
see you again.” She goes to a chair. I walk to the table. I put 
down my hat. She sits. I say, “I trust you are well.” I remove 
my left glove and lay both on the table. I say, “And your 
mother?” I come round the end of the table to my chair. I 
sit. I say, “She is well?” 

And he will do it with such speed and fluency that he will 
take far less time than the other fellow and still seem leisurely 
and careless about it all. 

What has he done to the speech? In the old days we would 
have said, as some still do, that the lines had been enriched 
with business. In our new understanding of the theatre as an 
art of motion, the director would prefer to say that the actor 
has opened up the speech £o let the play in. 

There is another and far deeper reason why we must look 
on motion as nearest the core of our art and therefore as our 
paramount concern. It is that when the movement is wrong 
the words will not “say.” Conversely when the movement is 
right the speech will inevitably be right. The competent di- 
rector knows he can only mend the fault of stress or intonation 
by going back to the error of motion that generated it. Some- 
times it is an error of position on stage, sometimes an error of 
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movement across it. Most often it is an error of muscular move- 
ment in the actor himself. 

This was Francois Delsarte’s contribution to the theatre fifty 
years ago. He it was who established a philosophical basis for 
the relation between bodily movement and the vocal expres- 
sion of emotion. The theatre was then weltering in so great a 
fog of words—it was just at the time of an irruption of the 
poets to which I shall refer presently—that it missed the new 
gospel entirely, and after publishers had issued a few Del- 
sarte recitation and society gymnastic books, we forgot all 
about him. It was Delsarte, however, who when he lost his voice 
turned to the study and teaching of the psychological basis of 
gesture and its effect on speech, not only establishing his doc- 
trine that muscular action gives speech its varying values but 
analyzing and classifying the tensions that create mood in the 
spoken word. 

At this moment an earnest arbitrator hurries up to ask, 
“What does it matter? Speech and movement are both neces- 
sary and are complementary to each other. Why not let them 
share equally and be done with it?” 

Another impossibilist! The new theatre loves this amicable 
little fellow. He is the one who says so prettily, “The theatre 
is a fusion of all the arts,” and if we practice pulling up the 
muscles that run from our cheeks to the sides of our noses and 
lifting the inner ends of our eyebrows, we can learn to say it 
exactly as he does. 

The theatre is not a fusion of all the arts. It is a great and 
dynamic art in its own right. Just because it has been marching 
so long to anybody’s penny whistle is no reason why it must 
go on doing so. Motion in its relation to words is one with mo- 
tion in its relation to paint or music. A hundred times a day 
artists of the theatre have to decide between the living art of 
motion and the sayings, pictures and music that obsess it. 
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§ 4. The Phantom 


The director said the actor opened up the speech to let the 
play in. Play then is not words but something else and lives in 
and through a mesh of words. It is a silent, spectral thing, 
co-extensive with the book. It lives, and can live, only in the 
spaces, as water lives in the spaces of a sponge, or still more 
as a subtle body might live within, and be co-extensive with, 
this physical body of ours. 

In the printed book it is the merest suggestion, existing in 
the white paper between speeches, between sentences, phrases, 
words, and sometimes even between syllables. When words 
begin it vanishes. When words cease it emerges again. Gradu- 
ally as the actors give it body, it becomes a separate, full and 
coherent entity in its own right. It strides, it runs, it creeps, it 
stands quivering with intense feeling, visible, contractile, ex- 
tensible—instinct with its own kind of life. It pauses only when 
it has to explain itself, and if it pause too long it will sicken 
and cease to be. 

Still, somebody says, words are conceived first. Not if it be a 
good script for a play. Theme, a sequence of ideas that will 
stir accord, is first conceived. Then motion, the passing, paus- 
ing, meeting and emotional action and reaction of figures. Last 
of all come the words to be spoken and if they are born of a 
vision of motion, they will forever possess the power to eng2n- 
der motion. If they are born of words they can never engender 
anything but more words. We must never be misled by the 
fact that words alone remain in the printed book. It is words 
alone we have been able to preserve in any other art medium 
than our own. 

Words then are the ground plan from which the play arises 
in visible beauty—the esguisse which gives the key to motion. 
As the making of the play proceeds some of the words have 
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to be rubbed away. Not because they are not intrinsically good 
words—they may be—but because they hamper motion or 
starve it or lead it where it cannot go. 

The young author, sitting disconsolate at rehearsal, thinks 
it is all wrong. After a while he may learn that the most 
precious thing he brings to the theater is not words at all but 
the white paper between them, the silent spaces where he has 
glimpsed the phantom moving. Given greater artistry in our 
players or greater discernment in our spectators we might rub 
out far more words than we do and be more vital for it. We 
can deny words and paint and music utterly and still have 
good theatre. Deny motion and we have no theatre at all. 

I wonder how many people really remember words after 
they leave the play. Our memories are all of movement. The 
writers on literary and ethical aspects of the drama look up the 
printed book and write of what Nora Helmer said that night 
as she flung out into the world. For the rest of us it is the 
memory of a girl pressed against the doorjamb, her hand on 
the knob, her body tense with indignation. How few remem- 
ber, for the many who forget, any of the words about the 
letter imprisoned in the box on the door. But nobody forgets 
how the life of the play swirled about that bit of paper. “The 
by-play about the letter” writers call it. Not for the people of 
the theatre. For them words are secondary and when words 
have explained what all the flutter is about, words are through 
for the day. 

They tell of a production of Julius Cesar in Paris where the 
curtain opened on a great deserted stair, half way up which 
lay the body of murdered Cesar. Then as the light grew the 
figure of a man appeared, high above, moving down slowly, 
torn between horror and rage at the pitiful, inert thing below 
him. It took nearly a minute for him to reach the body and 
in that minute was created the visible symbol of the force that 
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was to destroy the murderers. In my book I see only a strip 
of white paper with the words, “Re-enter Antony.” By-play? 
No, no. That is the play. 

There are two forces at work in Julius Cesar and for the 
development of the theme they must be shown in conflict until 
one engulfs the other. Not merely understood in conflict be- 
cause somebody says they are, but shown in conflict as mani- 
fested in their agonists. It is well enough for scholars to debate 
whether Antony was genuinely moved or merely plucking the 
day. In the theatre we cannot leave it open. We must decide. 
In a library the engulfing force does not emerge, the book is 
lopsided. Brutus might as well meet his death by treading on 
a rusty nail or by any other inscrutable trick of destiny. In 
the play it is our business to create the massive embodiment 
of the forces that destroy him. Our art is not one of standing 
around on a stage discussing interlocked forces for philo- 
sophical persons. It is an art of showing interlocked forces. 
Ours is a place for the display of released and engaged ener- 
gies, not of uttered reference to them. 

The great script written by a great artist of the theatre is 
only the matrix for a greater and more dynamic thing than 
itself. The script is the cocoon which gives nourishment to this 
eidolon—the subtle vehicle of the theatre, the immortal thing 
that has waxed and waned down through the years. When it 
has grown strong the theatre has been vibrant with life. When 
it has fluttered feebly the theatre has passed into decay. It is our 
body of the resurrection. 

So we must learn to see it. Every word of the script must 
give to it until it becomes a complete form, conceived as mo- 
tion and brought to birth as the play of movement of living 
bodies, of light and of color. It will be most powerful when 
it is only as vocal as need be. 
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§5. The Rendezvous of the Arts 


A few pages back I was less than civil to the young man 
with the inner ends of his eyebrows lifted. Now with the doc- 
trine of motion followed to certain logical conclusions, it will 
be good manners to examine his theory that the art of the 
theatre is a fusion of all the arts. In finding the reason for his 
misapprehension we may find also a basis for the relation of 
the intruding arts to the theatre. 

What the young man has done of course is mistake a lam- 
entable fact for an ideal condition, just as he might praise 
the high-lights on the top of a monumental statue as being the 
acme of the sculptor’s art until he found out that the birds 
did it. 

The theatre does undoubtedly stand in a special and embrac- 
ing relation to the other arts but it is not what the young man 
supposed. As I have already pointed out, the theatre occupies 
a position midway between the arts of form on the one hand 
and the arts of time-sequence on the other, and possesses cer- 
tain qualities in common with each group. Because it deals 
with things seen it must use form and color as painting, 
sculpture and architecture use them. Because it is progressive 
in time it uses them in time as literature and music do. It 
is therefore a bridge between the space-sequent arts and the 
time-sequent ones. It is neither one nor the other nor is it a 
combination of the two groups. It is a distinct method of 
revelation possessing a central quality of motion in space 
which neither of the two groups possesses. From this fact of 
being a nexus in the arts, the theater derives most of its artistic 
tribulations. 

An artist, whether he be painter, sculptor, architect, musician 
or poet, is first an artist and second a projector of ideas in his 
chosen medium, Good artists can change medium with con- 
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siderable facility. Great artists—Leonardo, Michelangelo and 
Alberti are standard examples—can excel in several media at 
once. There is in every artist, good or bad, when he is op- 
pressed by the limitations of his own medium or by his impo- 
tence in it, a hankering after the other means of expression. 
If he is good he will work directly in them, obeying their laws 
and serving their genius; if he is bad he will do no more than 
long for some of their qualities to enhance the value of his 
own inferior work. 

So when a not very good composer—or possibly a good 
composer not yet very sure of himself—gets a touch of hy- 
peresthesia and thinks of his musical work as having color, 
and would like to see it conjoined with color, his first impulse 
might be to have a painter do an appropriate picture and hang 
it behind the orchestra. This, at best, would be a dull sort of 
business because the picture would stand still while the music 
went on and all the picture could not fit all the music all the 
time. Neither can the painter who imagines sound as enhanc- 
ing his color and form hire a quartet to come to the gallery and 
play suitable music in front of his picture. The writer is better 
off. He can, at least, get a painter to intersperse his book with 
suitable graphic representations, and, reciprocally, the painter 
may get a poet to dash off a tag of verse for his picture. When 
they seek to collaborate thus, they discover how far apart they 
live and I doubt if many of them would ever fraternize but 
for one thing—the theatre. 

This is why, when the painter and the musician or the 
writer and the painter or even the writer and the musician 
wish to join forces, they rarely think of going to each other’s 
houses. They say, “Oh, I’ll meet you in the theatre.” 

Evidently what the young man was getting at was not fusion 
at all, It was rendezvous, 
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§ 6. The Part-timers 


This idea has many pleasant aspects if one cares to senti- 
mentalize about it and it is a matter of literary record that it 
has been a great boon to the is-it-not-pleasant-to-think? school 
of essayists. The communion of potent and diverse minds has 
a certain appeal and there is splendor in the thought of the 
great-hearted theatre welcoming genius, wit and beauty. The 
wealth of growing imagery that has been lavished on the no- 
tion has pleased readers but it has never done anything for the 
theatre but confuse important issues. 

The practical defect of Fusionism as a theory of the theatre 
is that the questing artists so rarely come to fuse anything. 
They come to meet somebody whose art will help their own 
and the last art they think of as existing in the theatre is the 
art of the theatre itself. 

Every worker with a single eye for the theatre knows in 
what magnificent contempt these part-timers prowl about, con- 
ferring and bargaining, arranging for script and designs and 
music and then calling in the theatre afterwards as a mere detail 
of their plans. Is it wonderful that after a few years of it they 
cease to believe there is any art of the theatre at all? There is 
nothing but themselves. A writer to do the “play,” a painter 
to do the settings and costume design, a musician to com- 
pose music. What other artists are there? Of course there are 
the actors and in telephoning the agency it will be necessary 
to insist on tall, straight ones free from adenoids, or short, fat 
ones as the case may be. There will also have to be a foreman 
to scold the actors and see that they learn the writer’s lines. 
Or maybe the writer will scold them himself. 

Nine times out of ten their assumption that they are the 
theatre is based upon fact, a fact they have created and we have 
permitted. That fact we shall have to amend whenever we want 
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a real theatre. Eventually, of course, we can achieve a condi- 
tion where we will not require the hyphenates but will have 
artists bred and schooled in the service of our own tradition of 
motion. Until that time we must see to it that visiting artists 
come in reasonable courtesy as dealing directly with a great 
art, prepared to make it their vocation and not their hobby. 
We must learn to look them straight in the eye and divine 
whether they come to have bad music made to seem good by 
means of paint and story, to have poor painting made rich by 
light, movement and sound, or to have thin writing made 
to appear robust by filling the ear with sound and the eye with 
color, form and motion. The eidolon of the theatre cannot 
be born of such assignations. 

When, therefore, we come across an exponent of Fusionism 
we are entitled to two suspicions about him. First, that he is 
a lonely suburban artist who has crept into the theatre for com- 
pany and has been so full of his own affairs as not to have 
seen that the theatre teems with an invisible life of its own, or, 
second, that he is an ebullient sentimentalist and is talking of 
something he knows nothing about. 

So, having been at least explicit with the young man, we can 
continue with a better conscience. 


MOTION IMPAIRED 





§1. THE ANNEX TO LITERATURE. § 2. THE NET OF 
WORDS. §3. THE IMPEDIMENTS TO HEALTH. § 4. 
THE MUSICIAN’S THEATRE. §5. SCLEROSIS. 


$1. The Annex to Literature 


In all his relations with the outside world the actor has been 
a guileless Esau. But while Esau’s chief desire was to be let 
alone, that is what the actor dreaded most. In the centuries 
during which he was the sole permanent resident of the the- 
atre, and more than a little afraid of the intricate mechanism 
of which he was the visible exponent without being master of 
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more than one of its several parts, he flung the doors wide to 
any who would help him, on whatever terms. 

His principal need was for writers. Sometimes he did his 
own writing, occasionally well, oftener excessively bad. When 
he was unwilling or unable to write his own scripts, and in- 
duced the writer to come into the theatre to do them, he was 
so greatly relieved that he assented to any theory the writer 
cared to hold about their relation. The latter, because writ- 
ing for the theatre was only a side issue with him, mistook 
his special case for general truth and believed that the art 
of the theatre was a side issue of the art of writing. When he 
pictured himself it was as adopting the theatre and making it 
an annex to literature. 

Whatever the writer thinks has a head-start in the world 
because the writer controls the chief avenue to men’s minds, 
and however much writers owe to vision they owe a great 
deal more to each other. The strong force behind this opinion, 
however, was that element I have mentioned before, the the- 
ologian’s well-founded fear of the theatre. 

The theologian’s dread has always been of the theatre of mo- 
tion. The theatre of words has pleased him no end. If the 
theatre could have contrived to stay in print, instead of making 
a disturbing exhibition of itself, he would have nursed and 
fed it as he did the compliant arts. But it could not. So while he 
has condemned the theatre of motion he has praised its words 
and any day now for several hundred years he has been visible 
on the rubbish heap of the theatre picking over its dead scripts 
for sentences and maxims, for polished sentiments, moral 
emblems, for right triumphant, virtue rewarded, and for vice 
that did not get somebody anything. 

As men do, when they want an inferior idea starched up and 
made presentable, he draws his authority from Aristotle, that 
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master of non sequitur, the remarkable appropriator of unre- 
lated ideas who could change his whole thesis in the middle of 
a word, who could ride into a sentence declaring one thing and 
come out of it declaring another. It was Aristotle, you remem- 
ber, who stared at poetry for half a lifetime and then sagely 
defined it as a judicious mixture of strange words and ordinary 
ones. Here is Aristotle in similar vein laying down the frame- 
work of a theory of the theatre. He has just decided that the 
four important elements of tragedy are plot, thought, char- 
acter and language. 

“Scenic display, while highly effective, is yet quite foreign 
to the art (of tragedy), and has nothing to do with poetry. 
Indeed the effect of tragedy does not depend on its perform- 
ance by actors, and, moreover, for achieving the scenic effects 
the art of the stage-carpenter is more authoritative than that of 
the poet.” 

I doubt if any critic of the theatre ever went more ways at 
once and was more successful in arriving nowhere. None the 
less the central path of this remarkable trivium has become a 
well-beaten. road. Observe with what assurance Doctor Court- 
hope, historian of English poetry, treads it: 

“But the crucial test of a play’s quality is only applied when 
it is read. So long as the illusion of the stage gives credit to the 
action, and the words and gestures of the actor impose them- 
selves upon the imagination of the spectator, the latter will 
pass over a thousand imperfections which will reveal them- 
selves to the reader, who as he has to satisfy himself with the 
drama of silent words, will not be content if this in any way 
falls short of his conception of truth and nature.” 

Which, paraphrasing it for another art, is to say: 

“But the crucial test of sculpture is only applied when the 
sculptor writes you a letter telling you in -detail what he plans 
to do. If you let him go on and make a persuasive form which 
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will delude you into thinking it is true or beautiful, you will 
pass over a thousand imperfections you would have found in 
his letter. Because you have to imagine what the sculptor has 
in mind, you will not be content if your imaginings in any 
way fall short of your conception of truth and nature.” 

The final thought maintains the best Aristotelian tradition. 
It just succeeds in catching its own tail, and means that if 
you fail to do what would content you, you will not be con- 
tent. 

There comes a time when mass of material will overwhelm 
truth. A big enough country can go to war on the palest 
shadow of a wrong. A heavy enough advertiser can persuade 
people that what he sells them is soap. If for two or three cen- 
turies writers pour out ton upon ton of books, all based on 
the assumption that the theatre is a medium for the vocal ex- 
pression of literature, they can go around their assump- 
tion entirely, never facing the issue, and still create un- 
questioning belief in it. This is the habit of the writers I have 
mentioned who engage to tell the history of the theatre, fall 
within the page to a discussion of what they call the drama, 
and overleaf are lost in an exposition of literature, in which 
the theatre is never again referred to except as presenting 
favorable or unfavorable conditions for the exercise of the 
writer’s art. 


§2. The Net of Words 


Another reason why the theatre has been so widely con- 
sidered the servant of literature, is that its greatest writers— 
Shakespeare and Goethe for example—have been so big that 
they have sublimated whatever they touched. After satisfying 
in the fullest measure the needs of the theatre, they have, with 
the beauty and insight of their words alone, produced a litera- 
ture, as a great architect might design a grain-elevator and 
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incidentally pick off the Prix de Rome. Thus we have amassed 
something that fulfills the requirements of the library. 

That settles it. If in your greatest days, says the scholar 
triumphantly, you produced a great literature, what you need 
now is a great literature! 

It does not follow. No one longs for great dramatists 
more than do the artists of the theatre. When great dramatists 
appear they will make themes for great motion. Their litera- 
ture will be a by-product, not an essential, of their art. Their 
first claim to esteem will be strict adherence to our principles 
of grain-elevating. 

The cry about great literature saving the theatre is so stale 
and so futile we ought to have learned our lesson long ago. 
Seemingly we have not. The fiery cross of literature went 
round about the middle of the nineteenth century. Tennyson 
and Browning responded by carrying their literary skill into 
the theatre. By adroit showmanship Irving managed to teach 
Becket to sit up and beg, but nobody ever succeeded in making 
Strafford or Colombe’s Birthday do anything but lie down and 
pretend they were dead. Stevenson tried the theatre and lived 
to be ashamed of it. Swinburne had a go at it in a tentative 
way, and when somebody looked over his shoulder and said 
it would not do, he went red about the ears and replied that 
there was no law to stop a man writing poetry in dialogue. Nor 
was there, so nobody stopped him. 

After a score or so of such fiascos in which many a revered 
name in British letters and some in American were involved, 
the suspicion gained ground that there must be a trick about 
writing for the theatre. In that rarefied atmosphere of letters 
nobody dared to suggest that the trick was to put away litera- 
ture as such and learn a new art. So “trick” it remained and is 
to this day except when a writer leaves the beaten track and 
says “knack.” 
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Now and then there is a rift in the clouds as when Castelvetro 
glimmers through, or Diderot. Then the cumulus of litera- 
ture drifts together again, and beautiful and all as its shapes 
are, they are privative of light in the theatre. 

The theologian has had his way. He has held us in a net of 
words. His seminary has found its authority in Aristotle. The 
Doctor Courthopes have taken their cue from the seminary. 
The author of The Drama: Whither? has taken his from the 
Courthopes. The thoughtful critic has had his ideas from The 
Drama: Whither? And the literary playwright has taken his 
cue from the thoughtful critic. As soon as his play has failed 
he has had the words printed into a book to show the collector 
of moral emblems that some good can come out of the theatre. 
The circle is complete and ready to start again. So it goes round 
and round us and we are Queen of the May. 

There was a time, not many years ago, when literature had 
painting by the throat, when a picture must have a plot for 
the critics to recount, must record a fact or point a moral on 
which writers could enlarge. Then the camera came and dissi- 
pated the literary murk that surrounded painting. Painters 
found out many things that painting is and many things it is 
not. Since then it has required a much more intelligent writer 
to write about pictures, so intelligent that we have very few 
who can do it. Now the theatre is on the eve of being similarly 
liberated. The motion picture which stands in the same rela- 
tion to the theatre as the photograph does to painting has ad- 
justed many misconceptions and shown us some magical qual- 
ities we had lost in a fog of talk. We shall soon need more in- 
telligent writers about the theatre, and much that measures up 
to current standards will presently take its place on the upper 
shelves alongside of Hogarth Moralized. 

Just now, however, we cannot blame the reviewers if they 
come to the theatre and think the play is words. Words are 
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their trade. The shoe-shiner at the corner has no interest in a 
man above his feet, and conversely one might go naked for all 
Truly Warner’s young men would ever know. It is the theatre’s 
own fault if the critics, under the general hypnosis, go back to 
their desks and discuss the play they have just seen as if it came 
over the Literature route, via Oratory and Elocution—a spoken 
thing which, to make it fulfill all the needs of the theatre, re- 
quires only a little ad-libbing with hands and feet. 


§ 3. The Impediments to Health 


The new theatre will have to go beyond the reviewer for its 
standards of excellence. It must develop more accurate ones of 
its own, basing them on a clear understanding that literature 
crosses the threshold of the theatre only as the servant of mo- 
tion. Thus alone can the theatre know whether it is putting 
its effort on a sterile dialogue or on a fertile play-scheme; thus 
alone be sure of sensitive, moment-to-moment tests of what is 
a good play. 

This is sacred ground and I must tread delicately. It will 
not do rashly to challenge the tradition that the picking of 
good plays is a great mystery and requires either a supernatural 
faculty or unheard-of good luck. There was, until recently, a 
similar theory of healing. It was believed to require a special 
faculty and the cure could be expedited by the liberal use of 
incantations—themselves a kind of literature. Gradually as the 
names of ailments were written down, the interior of the body 
more accurately observed, and the writer of prescription sub- 
stituted for the writer of incantation, it was found that study 
could greatly supplement and even replace the mysterious 
power of the healer, if only the symptoms were known. So, 
while health continues a mystery, the commoner impediments 
to health can be efficiently dealt with by rule. 

Conceding then that we cannot be sure of a good play- 
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script, we can at least detect a bad onc. We might start in some 
such modest way as medicine did by writing down the two 
hundred or so things that can afflict a play, and, finding, as we 
will, that a hundred of them are literary, we might learn to 
deal with them by some such motion-test as I have urged. 

We might set it up as a first requirement that the play of 
motion be discernible in the script from start to finish and that 
the author show in his words that they are born of his having 
understood characters doing things instead of saying things. 
Then if while we are reading the script we find that our author 
demands that motion stop while the actor says something that 
does not contribute to motion or to the understanding of it, 
or if the actor is required to say something which is merely 
funny or merely beautiful but neither generates nor explains 
funny motion or beautiful motion, we can mark that as not 
belonging to the theatre. If the author shows throughout that 
he has heard his characters instead of seeing them we can be 
sure he has missed the whole idea of the theatre quite as much 
as if he had tasted his characters or had smelled them. It might 
be a fine revelation of life but born of a wrong one of the five 
senses. Following this principle we might throw out many 
brilliant dialogues but we would be on the safe side. We might, 
for instance, have to forgo much of Shaw. But have we not 
already learned to forgo all of Plato? 

Consulting again our list of literary afflictions we would 
learn to beware of the novelist’s idea of plot. We require a 
greater quality of here and now than he does. His frequent 
predilection for something that happened long ago, about 
which somebody does not know the truth, and whatever will 
he do when he finds out? is a literary one and however im- 
pressive in a story is rarely impressive in the theatre. It tempts 
the theatre into promising more than it can deliver. 

Neither do we get anything impressive out of literary psy- 
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chological enquiry. The novelist’s methods of showing char- 
acter are entirely different from ours—exactly as different as 
sight and sound. The novelist can make long discourses on a 
man’s moods. He can let his character think aloud for pages. 
The playwright, on the other hand, must elicit moods, by set- 
ting up specific figures for specific elicitations as Ibsen does, 
or, as Shakespeare does, by setting up figures to mirror the 
moods of the central character in several accusing likenesses. 
He may have so difficult a problem as to require that device of 
the ancient mysteries of setting out around tthe protagonist, 
without labeling them as such, characters that will be symbols 
of inferior or superior qualities in him, and so make a play 
that is to be understood as all within the soul of a single person. 

These are solutions of our problems of character in an art 
that has dimensions in space. So, when we come upon tortuous 
investigations that have a dimension of time only, we will 
learn, no matter how brilliantly they are written, to send them 
back, and cast round for authors with an instinctive use of 
spatial symbol. 

It would be rather fine of us in a new theatre, and, I think, 
profitable, if, when we found a young man of promise who 
still conceived a play to be a literary effort, we took him into 
the theatre and gave him a job. It would be enough of a job 
to pay board and allow time for the practice of making 
plays with real figures before him as he worked. Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Goldoni and Holberg wrote that way. 

A permanent theatre could easily place several such young 
men in the minor positions now filled by workers who give 
no promise of ever doing anything else. Such writers would 
live in the theatre and watch the processes by which a play is 
born from the script. From seeing it over and over again they 
would learn to delight in motion and the meanings of motion. 
They would learn to know what draws audiences together and 
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what disperses them to the winds. Most of all they would learn 
what lies behind laughter and what behind tears. A very few 
so schooled could be our means to a great age. 

Your people now in the theatre are watching it all the time. 
Why do you not make your own plays? 

Sometimes we do. But there are so many things to do in the 
theatre and so many moods. A man blossoms in the mood in 
which he has set his heart. These young men would have their 
hearts in play-making from the start. 


§ 4. The Musician’s Theatre 


The musical distortion in the theatre is called opera. Its in- 
roads on our theatre are now largely a matter of history and a 
searching enquiry into them is neither necessary to my present 
purpose nor would it be generous. There are however certain 
contagions from the musician’s theatre that still vex us and 
with these I must deal, less as throwing a skillet after a de- 
parting visitor than as pointing a moral for our own people. 

When we are required to determine the relation between the 
art of music and the art of a theatre of words, and arbitrate 
their differences, the issue is cloudy. As long as we think the- 
atre is elocution it is difficult to know what has been the specific 
offense of opera. Liquid and tuneful words are quite as inter- 
esting as spoken ones, and if opera does take something from 
the revealing power of words it pays with beauty. Opera is 
enrichment of elocution. And of motion? No. It is paralysis 
of motion. 

Of all the outland artists who have made the theatre their 
home without making its god their god, the musician has been 
the most resolute and forceful. There is something in his rig- 
orous early training, and not a little in his constant preoccu- 
pation with accurate time divisions that gives him definiteness 
in all his processes. He is the most successful in his money 
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affairs of all artists. He has a faculty for getting what he wants 
from the other arts. He has, indeed, little communication with 
the painter, the sculptor and the architect but when he has he 
gets his way even if he is wrong. Much oftener does he have his 
way with the writer. That is why, for instance, when you 
pick up the book of an opera you will see the name of the not 
specially important Puccini in huge letters, while down below 
in small print is the name of his collaborator, Giuseppe Giacosa, 
a great Italian playwright. 

That also is why “libretto” is a fighting word among dram- 
atists and, if you have occasion to goad one into a frenzy, 
you should mention the maestro to whom the name Shake- 
speare meant nothing until somebody reminded him, “Am- 
letto? Otello?” 

“Ah, now I know. Ze librettist.” 

The theatre fared worst of all because it had most the 
musician wanted. Immersed as he is in his own miracle of 
sound he cleaves to sound, and he cleaves just as one-pointedly 
when he is visiting as when he is at home. When he came into 
the Italian theatre bringing his miracle of sound, he forgot, 
if he ever knew, that the theatre already had its miracle of 
motion, with which sound could have consorted deliciously 
to the advantage of both. 

He was not interested in the advantage of both. If he had 
been he would have seen that his music must be kept incidental 
and its measured rhythms suppressed entirely when they de- 
stroyed the free rhythms of the motion of the theatre. He did 
not. He insisted on subjecting the theatre to his chopped beat 
and the theatre’s power was gone. It dropped from revelation 
to entertainment. 

The theatre’s rhythms are wayward but they are believable. 
The musician did well enough with them when for reasons of 
story they corresponded with his. He could do magnificently 
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with armies leaving for battle or returning in triumph. He 
flourished on fiestas with dancers, or priests going into temples 
or priestesses praying at eventide. He was very successful with 
weddings and funerals and he did extremely well with a 
highly sentimentalized kind of falsehood about minstrels who 
sang bravely while their hearts were breaking. To whatever 
interior rhythm of sorrow their hearts actually broke, the plot 
required their exterior motion to keep to the musician’s beat. 

For the rest of what gives power to the theatre the musician 
was lost. He must omit it or gloss it over. The singing actor 
could never be sure, when he lifted his hand, whether he should 
obey the rhythm of his mood or the rhythm of the music. So 
he developed a codified kind of semaphore motion which he 
hoped would be taken for a compromise. His plan was never 
to let you be sure whether he swelled with emotion or swelled 
with music. 


§5. Sclerosis 


Thus the musician’s misproportionate absorption in his own 
art while a guest in the house of another got him into trouble. 
When you beget a falsehood you must standardize it at once 
or you will forget precisely what it was. The musician de- 
veloped a fixed scale—a sort of hardening of the arteries. 
Sclerosis of an art is the imposition of too rigid channels on 
something that requires freedom to expand and contract, and, 
as we have seen in earlier chapters, when a vice manifests itself 
in one form it must multiply and mirror itself in many. 

The musician’s exact standards for everything create, for 
example, too strict criteria by which to compare present with 
past. When we of the theatre say Garrick’s Hamlet was superb, 
and Irving’s was superb, and later that Sothern’s was superb, 
we are using three “superbs” that may be miles apart. There is 
nothing in Hamlet that may not be superb in twenty different 
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ways. The musician’s sclerotic theatre, on the contrary, has 
developed a fixed musical scale on which its people think its 
performance must be measured even if everything else goes 
by the board. 

A composer in Milan, let us suppose, in 1843, has written 
an opera about a tall dashing young soldier with great charm, 
a fine figure and a way with women, prepared specially for a 
tall young tenor in Milan in 1843, who could sing C in alt 
in full voice, could act, had charm and a way with women. 
In America in 1929 there is one thing fixed about that rdle. 
Height? Youth? Acting? Charm? Figure? A way with 
women? No, these are mere theatre’s needs. The fixed ele- 
ment is a musician’s need—C in alt. He may be five feet 
high, three feet wide and act like the Cherry Sisters, but once 
that C in alt is achieved, opera-going America in 1929 is ex- 
pected to be satisfied. 

Richard Wagner, almost alone among musicians in the 
theatre, was interested in the delicious consorting of music 
with motion. When he projected his vision of Parsifal, the 
austere and stainless, he left it as a charge upon opera that the 
fool in Christ should persuade the eye as well as the ear. 
Thirty-odd years later in London Parsifal weighed two hun- 
dred and seventy pounds and as he lay at Kundry’s feet fid- 
dling with his tiny garland of posies he seemed scarcely worth 
further staining. But buried deep within that mountain-range 
of flesh was a cascade of sound for which the musician 
had rejected every other consideration of goodness, truth and 
beauty. 

Inherited standards of this sort make life bitter for an art. 
If it is not one bitterness it is another. When the musician’s 
theatre does not court extinction by doing what I have de- 
scribed it has to follow a precarious existence searching the 
world for C in alt combined in one person with some of the 
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life-giving elements the art of the theatre demands. It combs 
the hinterlands of the world for prodigies of vocal power. 
Then it combs the prodigies for those who look like some- 
thing. Last of all it selects from these the few who can make 
any pretense of acting. Then with little enough result for all 
its pains, it twenty-four-sheet-boards the world with news of 
its rare and unparalleled discoveries. 

This is not art although you can persuade thousands of 
people into thinking it is. At bottom it is menagerie, and the 
tanbark and peanut shells will smell through, whoever guar- 
antees its art and its deficit. Art is a native growth which, to 
be strong, must arise generation by generation from the soil 
of its own people. When we are nearest this we are nearest to 
our revelation. When we leave it, seeking for wonders, we 
throw back to something less than is required of us. 

“One and only,” “unique” and “unparalleled” are not art 
words. They are circus words and mark the inferior mind that 
confuses singularity with intrinsic goodness, thinking that be- 
cause goodness is singular singularity must therefore be good. 
They are particularly dangerous words for people of the the- 
atre because the wall that divides us from the side-show is thin 
in places. If there is anything in that old doctrine of the rebirth 
of souls, the implication is that we all made our start lives ago 
exhibiting monstrosities in a bottle. Now when vision blurs and 
doubt creeps in we turn instinctively to the charlatanries of an 
earlier day. We forsake our responsibility to reveal and we try 
to astonish. 

I wonder if “astonish” is our clue to the unhappy result of 
distorting motion. When the musician flouts the vital things 
of the theatre, stopping motion and destroying every mood 
and actuality of time and place for his roulades; when lovers 
of life in motion go back to the theatre, and when lovers of 
music who will not have their music made silly by silly motion 
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return to the concert hall, there is nothing left for him to do 
but astonish. 

The theatre has paid a lot for this lesson and it would be a 
pity not to use it. Our house which was a pleasant hall when 
we first threw open the doors to the musician, has been dis- 
torted into a yawning abyss with tiers of galleries—because 
sound in a playhouse goes up a trifle better than it goes along 
—and a gulf at the stage edge: Some of our best years have 
been stultified by his fashionables, his thin sentimentalities, his 
stellar tradition, his worship of virtuosi, his petted divas, his 
plush, his sequins and the inflated prices he pays his rarities. 
Our business now is to see that we serve the vital rhythms of 
the theatre so singly that they will be fine in their own kind 
and not made to obey any laws but their own. Otherwise we 
too will be reduced to the trivial expedient of astonishing. 

A new theatre will need music constantly—more than our 
present theatre does—and musicians to make it. When we re- 
quire a musician we can get one from a conservatory where 
they feel very much as we do about opera. He will be an artist 
trained to know that the proper observance of necessities dig- 
nifies an art. He will come in at the stage-door with the rest 
of the boys, hang up his hat, read the house rules and go to 
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§1. THE KINDS OF MOTION. §2. THE VORTEX. § 3. 
THE GENIUS OF THE THEATRE. § 4. THE QUEST OF 
LAWS. §5. CREATIVE MOTION. 


$1. The Kinds of Motion 


I wonper if I have made myself clear about the several ele- 
ments contained in the word “motion.” I have for those whose 
trade it is to make it or live with it. There will be others of my 
readers, however, who will have assumed that I mean to-and- 
fro motion, and will have pictured a restless art indeed. 

For purposes of the theatre we have to take count of three 
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kinds of visible motion and a fourth kind which, seemingly, 
is not on the physical plane at all. 

Our first kind is motion from one place to another as re- 
quired for the interaction of the figures in the play. In it we are 
now guided chiefly by what we call appropriateness, with a 
feeble effort, when the figures come to rest at pictorial compo- 
sition in the painter’s manner. We will learn, after we have dis- 
solved the old village debating society and taken our pledges 
to motion, that for this interaction we must learn laws of com- 
position in motion, which we have not so far attempted. It 
is an art whose very existence we have only recently begun to 
suspect. Anything we know of it so far we have learned from 
the motion picture. 

To-and-fro motion is more than any other kind the prob- 
lem of the director. We can in a measure rely on the feeling of 
the actor for the others but, while one actor can decide with 
considerable accuracy what he should do, no convention of 
actors ever decided satisfactorily what they should do. The 
nearest they ever got to a solution was to put plenty of X’s in 
the prompt book as warnings to redistribute themselves. 

Our new composition in motion will have to be designed by 
an artist outside the corps of actors. It will be founded on great 
analogies in nature—of radiation, of enveloping, of extricating, 
of concentration and dispersion, of shock and repulse, of flow- 
ing, of flowering, of the motion of cloud masses, of wave mo- 
tion, and of all the multitude of interrelations of changing 
equilibrium as embodied in the parts of steelyards. They will 
be no less appropriate to plot, but they will be vastly more 
faithful to theme and to the spiritualization of the idea of the 
play. 

Our second kind of motion is axial. It is contained within the 
single actor and we will do best to call it posture. It is some- 
thing between to-and-fro motion and gesture but is neither. 
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It is so important to us as embodying emotional states and the 
character’s picture of himself that we can give it a separate 
place and devote great pains to the understanding of it. It is 
motion on the actor’s own axis. It is also, as it were, the hinge- 
ing of motion—turning, gathering the body for to-and-fro 
motion, the degree of erectness, the successive angles presented 
to the audience, the starting, stopping, sitting, rising, leaning, 
as well as all the relative positions of head, trunk and legs that 
denote degrees of attention. 

Our third kind of motion will be gesture proper. It must in- 
clude facial expression and all the vast range of movement 
that Bacon left it as a charge upon posterity to study and 
analyze for the better understanding of the soul. This was pre- 
eminently Delsarte’s field and we were in a fair way to find 
out something about it before the charlatans swooped down 
on it. Separated thus from posture it is peculiarly the index of 
mind. 


§2. The Vortex 


Our fourth kind of motion, the one I spoke of as giving 
peculiar power to the living presence of the actor, is not visible 
in the body, nor is it usually conceived as motion at all. Only 
by inference do we determine its existence as motion. It is none 
the less real on that account and if it did not exist we would 
close the theatre altogether because without it we would have 
nothing the gentle little puppet and the abundant motion pic- 
ture have not. It would seem to be a swirl of force within the 
actor, a force of which he is conscious and may be—commonly 
is—at its greatest power when he is physically motionless. 
When it is active in him he compels attention. It is the power 
by which an actor draws or relinquishes the spectator’s interest. 

Oh, says somebody, armed with a standard vocabulary of 
the theatre, you mean personality. No, I do not. Everybody has 
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some kind of personality. It is not personality any more than 
Niagara Falls is water. The Dead Sea is water. Niagara Falls 
is the goingness of water. And this fourth motion of which I 
speak is the goingness of a vital current inside the actor, which 
would manifest as visible motion if he did not restrain visible 
motion. It is more nearly what we sometimes call magnetism, 
less as the attractive mass of a lodestone is magnetic—as draw- 
ing things to it—but as a swirl is magnetic as sweeping things 
into the current it creates. We will do best to think of it as a 
vortex, which a good actor can control and which is the gen- 
erator of all visible motion. 

The great actors have had this to a remarkable degree. They 
have been able to “take the scene” or drop it at will. They have 
been able to give interest to the dullest speeches, and authority 
to the flimsiest situations. Even against the odds of bad figure, 
clumsy motion and faulty speech they have compelled belief. 

But while we are in their debt for the fact that they have 
made many people take the theatre seriously, we owe them 
nothing for the falsehoods their very power has bequeathed to 
it—the traditional ways of doing things, the idea of sacrosanct 
personage, and the belief they have permitted that their power 
is a rare phenomenon to be given divine honors when it ap- 
pears. We have enough indications every day in the theatre 
that our avatars have had nothing that cannot be developed in 
all actors, once we have a better knowledge of its processes 
and better conditions in which to develop it. 


§ 3. The Genius of the Theatre 


The puppet has no vortex. He can do the other three kinds 
of motion a little better than most actors because he has to do 
one thing at a time and derives authority from his very limita- 
tion. When our actors learn to do things successively instead of 
simultaneously they acquire his authority. But when the puppet 
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stops, he stops. There is nothing left for the spectator to do but 
let his eye run up the strings and speculate on the mechanism 
unless another puppet on stage takes up motion. When the 
actor stops moving but maintains the motion of the vortex, 
the eye stays with him. 

The motion picture lacks it. The picture can do the other 
three kinds and often more smoothly and authoritatively than 
we do. It can magnify; it can select, it can concentrate and 
exclude and it can give convincing circumstance, but it lacks 
the dynamic swirl. Its figures are only likenesses of that which 
contains a swirl. The motion picture people have persistently 
refused to see this. They have forsaken their own magic in an 
effort to duplicate those things only the theatre can do with 
the living bodies of its actors. So, aping the legitimate theatre, 
they try to represent emotional crises as we do. The most they 
get is a close-up of him, of her, of him, of her. It may feel 
magical the day it is done but a year later when the original 
swirls are engaged in some other activity, the magic is expected 
to recur in Birmingham, Ala., and as magic it is cold. 

For lack of the living presence of the vortices it is not good 
theatre and picture directors are learning that it is not good 
picture. They are learning to stay in the first three kinds of 
motion and add their own fourth kind which is the movement 
of the camera—as if the audience moved. D. W. Griffith found 
it almost at the beginning but it disappeared again until quite 
recently. 

We of the theatre are the sole and responsible custodians of 
the art of the living soul of man swirling out into a visible, 
plastic medium of revelation. Before ever there is outward 
movement the actor draws eyes to him by the power of his 
inner motion. Inner motion glides out into the field of action, 
he moves a muscle, he lifts a hand, he gathers himself together, 
he turns, he walks, and the intensity with which he holds the 
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spectator is measured exactly by the intensity with which he 
can project this divine energy into the specific thing he does. 
He can gather it up into his head as he nods, into his hand as 
he proffers it, into his legs as he walks, into his throat as he 
speaks. When the actor must do two things at once he can 
make his audience see only the one into which he has put the 
Presence, the pneuma, which when it is in the same house with 
the sharer is the true genius of the theatre. 

All of which would lead one to suspect that the three kinds 
of motion we have so long believed to be the whole motion 
of the theatre are after all not facts in themselves but symbols 
and that the fourth is the only fact—the power the three must 
serve. With this in mind, and pondering it, we might recover 
style, magnificence. We might recover a theatre of suggestion, 
of implication, of noble persuasion, of indices to inner forces. 
We might recover even initiation. 


§ 4. The Quest of Laws 


So our motion sublimates and removes to an inner plane 
which after all is not surprising. It would be much more sur- 
prising if it did not in a world where everything else we can 
see traces back to something we cannot. If we can believe that 
the acorn has in its infolded form the invisible potency that 
can project the oak, it will be infidel of us to doubt that the 
visible theatre possesses potencies beyond those we can see. 
This noumenon of motion having a vast number of phenomena 
must have its own laws and for the better practice of our art it 
is our duty to find them out. The other arts have found some 
at least of theirs and have thereby had increased certainty in 
their processes. 

For a long time the painters were without their laws of 
perspective. They could draw from objects and could represent 
what was clear to the eye, but when they tried to project with- 
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out a model before them they did not know how. They fell 
back, therefore, on naive detail such as we see to-day in the 
Gothic tapestries and manuscripts, charming and often beauti- 
ful but impotent to transmit three-dimensional form. With 
the Renaissance, Donatello, Alberti and Brunelleschi set to 
work to find the laws of perspective. It was a heroic task and 
is now an almost forgotten one, but when at last they achieved 
it painters could again project from imagination a sense of 
three ways in space. 

There were some of course who lamented the gain. They 
argued that with the knowledge of principles the art of paint- 
ing would become dull and mechanical, just as there are some 
to-day who look back on the uninformed confusion of planes 
as the mark of a golden age. If however we put away the fifty 
per cent of humbug that goes with primitivism in any art, we 
can be sure that the best work of the Gothic designers was the 
product of their spirit and not of their ignorance. They did 
nothing they could not have done immensely better if they 
had been masters of the principles of three-space depiction. It is 
a poor theory of art that says wisdom can hurt a man. 

Just as so many generations of painters did with perspective, 
we have mislaid somewhere our laws of motion. The frag- 
mentary literature we have of the theatre of the Hindus in- 
dicates that we had them once in a form suited to the genius 
of a far-off culture, which would indicate that we must recover 
them in a form suited to the genius of our own. Our theatre 
will not become dull or mechanical by the use of them. The 
people who will then try to live by rule are the ones who now 
live by theft. Our fine artists will be guided by principles. 

I think the chief gain will be our theatre’s self-contained abil- 
ity to make actors, instead of scouring the world for them as 
the impresarios of opera scour it for monstrous vocal cords. 
When an actor is less a freak and more a product of the wise 
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liberation of powers all men and women possess, acting will be 
more nearly a career and we will have a theatre more worthy 
of honor. Our present proportion of sybils and rhapsodes, of 
lucids and psychics, of negatives, dual personalities, clair- 
sentients and self-worshipers is too high for an art. 


§5. Creative Motion 


When we have established some of the fundamentals of the 
art of the theatre we can cease to copy and begin definitely to 
create. Mimicry was never more than half of what a good actor 
should do. That is why a good actor impersonating you, for 
instance, would be twice as convincing as you would be, be- 
cause his faithful make-up, voice and characteristic motion are 
only part of the necessity put upon him. He must go on and 
put as much again into his conviction that he zs you, an effort 
you have never had occasion to make. He will record you in 
the theatre as you never would yourself. 

With a clearer knowledge of laws we will create in our own 
right. Of all workers in the arts we talk most about creating 
and actually create the least. The student of painting draws 
from the cast, from nature, from the living model, and when 
he has attained facility of hand, accuracy of eye and a treasure 
of forms, he is made to project from laws. For vision our people 
substitute the imperfect memory of what they have seen. For 
laws they substitute feeling and nine times out of ten feeling 
betrays them. 

When we learn to create in motion, inner as well as outer, 
we will cease our dull imitations of joy; we will create joy. We 
will cease to imitate fear; we will create a living embodiment of 
fear. We will make jealousy, hatred, gayety, love—all these 
in spirit as the other arts do. This will be modern. Not the 
externals of modernity—factories, skyscrapers, steel girders and 
wheels, robots, ductless glands, carbolic and formaldehyde— 
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but the ancient and ever-new creative function. What we do 
will be original because we take it up into the realm of our 
origin and originate it—mint it again for new issue. 

Maybe it was the lack of this the writer, the musician and 
the painter felt in us. They may have come into the theatre 
to help us to be original, to add the creative element to our 
play. Regrettably, their mission has failed. Ungracious as it is 
of me to do it, somebody must from time to time blurt out the 
truth, which is that while the true art of the theatre exists in 
all levels, it is most robust in those levels where the missioners 
have not deigned to go. It is so, for instance, in burlesque, our 
one native growth so far in America. With disreputable little 
scripts, silly songs and the shabbiest of scenery, burlesque goes 
on year after. year creating comedians. When our high-art 
producers of revue and musical comedy run short of comic 
motion do they make some more? No. They do not know 
how. They dip down into burlesque and bring up the Jolsons, 
the Cantors, the Errols, Bernards, Cooks, Manns, Arlingtons, 
Clarks, McCulloughs, Bartons, Bickles, Murrays, Watsons and 
Wrothes. Burlesque, like the heroic little workshop it is, does 
not repine. It remembers how it made the others so it rolls up 
its sleeves and makes some more. 

This means we should go back? No. There is a time when 
very little children can dance naturally. Then a few years later, 
under a cross-fire of advice from armchair instructors they can- 
not dance at all. After that, if they practice and learn how, they 
can dance better than ever. There is always Montaigne’s valley 
of sophistication between unconscious ability and conscious 
skill. 

Getting out of our valley of sophistication will require a 
number of things: 

It will require, first, that we have a great pride in our own 
art, neither being flattered when a great novelist tosses off a 
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dialogue for us, or a great musician a string of tunes or a great 
painter a sketch, nor plunged into despair when they do not. 

It will require that when we go to the other arts we go for 
analogies to clear our ideas of our own, and not for gauds to 
burden motion. 

It will require that we understand the art of motion inti- 
mately enough to be able to say, “Motion cannot survive this,” 
or “Motion does not need that.” We will learn to get exactly 
what we want instead of being so pathetically glad to be al- 
lowed to patch up whatever is flung to us. 

Chiefly it will require that we think of our figures in a play 
as souls swirling into manifestation of the powers of souls, 
vortices which, with ever so little knowledge, we could make 
do undreamed of things. It might require at last that we see the 
play itself as a vortex of vortices. There are fertile implications 
here. They might change the relations of our actors, the shape 
of our plays, even the shape of our playhouses. 
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§1. THE CHAIN. § 2, OUR PRESENT SCHOOLS. § 3. IN 
QUEST OF MASTERS. §4. REGENERATION. §5. AN 
UNDERSTUDY SCHOOL. § 6. EMPATHY. §7. THE AP- 
PRENTICE-TECHNICIAN. 


§1. The Chain 


THE first step towards learning our art of motion will be to 
undertake to teach it. It will not matter if we start with the 
haziest idea of what motion is. The process of explaining will 
define what we know and will elicit what we do not. The ex- 
perience of thousands of years is that to learn anything a man 
must set himself the discipline of passing it on to another. 
The older Hindus, whom we are coming to value more as 
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our race grows up, have a revealing doctrine about instruc- 
tion. They speak of chains of teaching and learning that run 
through the Universe from the highest Divinity to the lowest 
of created things. Such a chain they call guru param paré— 
teacher above and above. They say it is a law of life that every 
creature is at once pupil to some higher than himself and 
master to some lower, a link in a great sequence, each in- 
structed in the measure that he instructs, and spiritually nour- 
ished in the measure that he nourishes. He is a conduit. If he is 
stopped below he must stagnate, and can receive nothing from 
above. The law in terms of the instant is that we get a new 
idea for every one we utter. Nor have we lost the uttered idea. 
On the contrary, by the act of giving it utterance, we have crys- 
tallized it. And in the same sequence the new idea will be 
crystallized and replaced when it too is uttered. 

It is said of a man who stagnates that he has for the time put 
himself out of the chain because he has denied his responsi- 
bility. He has expected to get something he is unwilling to give. 
If he persists in the denial he must come on the day when he 
denies that there is anything to learn, that there exists anything 
higher than he already possesses. Presently he must cease to 
possess even that. 

The transition is not hard to make from men to groups of 
men, to institutions. Let one man by putting himself out of 
the chain become infidel to any truth beyond that which he 
possesses and he will vitiate the strength of the institution to 
which he belongs. Let many men become so and their infi- 
delity will make truth exceedingly hard to find and harder to 
persuade people of when it is found. 

Perhaps this is where we have failed in the theatre. It may 
be that having refused to transmit, we have lost the knowledge 
of what would be most worth transmitting. Perhaps this is 
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why instead of having great principles to go upon, we toss 
about a few rules that have not even the merit of being quite 
true. Perhaps it has been by living for ourselves that we have 
bred that unfaithfulness to our own art that sends us scurrying 
to the writer, the painter and the musician every time we feel 
a little unsteady. Then with half-a-dozen remedies inside us 
we talk of the theatre as a profound and baffling mystery. 

Our present theatre does not educate. Every director, actor 
and designer starts anew, groping from one costly mistake to 
another in things which in any other art he could learn from 
a primer. We have no repositories of accumulated experience, 
no recapitulations of method, no handbooks of technic, no 
collections of axioms, no precise records of achievement. 

We say of a director, “Ah, he is a great artist,” and poten- 
tially he may be but in all his greatness he attains little more 
than what is taught in the schools of the other arts. His achieve- 
ment represents scarcely more than he could have learned from 
a good book, if we had a good book. “It is a great art, too great 
an art for one man to learn,” we say, and shake our heads. So 
would botany be too great to learn if everybody had to start 
away back where Linnzus did, and modern building too great 
to learn if every builder had to discover for himself the proc- 
esses of making structural steel. Botanists and builders set 
things down for the sake of those to come after them. Botany 
is a science that has learned to thrive by teaching, and building 
is a trade that has learned that ignorance is waste. 

One would suppose that if we could not have reached up 
to the high ideal of a science, we would at least have been 
moved by the desire of self-protection that actuates a trade. 


§ 2. Our Present Schools 


We have not. Every other art has an adequate mechanism 
for its perpetuation, and schools strong enough to be the cus- 
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todians of all its knowledge and not a little of its wisdom. 
Every other art has masters teaching its theory and practice, 
authorities examining its past, explaining its present and pro- 
jecting its future. There are guides, handbooks and primers 
made by its great exponents for use in schools, and schools in 
which to use them. They are great schools, frequently sup- 
ported by the state or private gift, and suited to the peculiar 
needs of the art, in which the living masters are proud to have 
studied in their youth and to teach in their maturity and old 
age. 

Music has its conservatories, its graduated text-books, its 
systems of instruction, its specialists, its great master-teachers, 
its scholarships, competitions and awards. Architecture is 
greatly concerned with its renewal. It has schools, faculties 
in universities and departments in the academies of fine arts. 
It promotes competitive tests, offers scholarships at home and 
abroad. Most of all are the painters and sculptors devoted to 
their young. They promote state schools, exhibit students’ 
work, assume posts in art leagues and conserve a great meas- 
ure of the apprentice-pupil tradition of Leonardo, of Giotto 
and Velasquez. Literature? Half at least of all its forces are 
for re-creating, nourishing and guiding. 

All these are more than schools. They are indices of a pre- 
occupation of the body of workers in each art with its trans- 
mission. The theatre has no such preoccupation. It has schools 
but they are outside of it. We shall only come abreast of the 
other arts when we have made schools that are of the theatre 
itself, suited to its peculiar necessities and so shaped that work- 
ing artists of the theatre will find a direct gain in the wise 
guidance of them. 

Let us survey the present means of training for the theatre. 
We have as an organized preparation for the theatre, five kinds 
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of schools. First are the teachers of elocution, long esteemed 
our chief concern. Strictly they are not of the theatre at all but 
of the concert platform, and while many a good actor made 
his start with Aux Italiens, he is most accurately considered as 
having survived it. Most platform elocution has to be pain- 
fully unlearned in the theatre. Next come the schools of ex- 
pression. These, curiously enough, are most prosperous when 
they are a barrier to the theatre. They thrive best on a con- 
spiracy to keep young women occupied until their stage-fever 
has abated. Next are the dramatic schools proper. They all 
suffer from the same disability—they are not living theatres— 
and it is only in terms of the living theatre that the art can be 
communicated. 

Of far higher grade are the college departments of the 
drama, whose work, however, must always have more to do 
with ideals than with practice. They can teach history of the- 
atre, theory of theatre, literature of theatre and they have 
already shown their ability to turn capable writers to the 
theatre. None the less, their organization necessarily falls short 
of the need. Until the students are so organized that they stand 
shoulder to shoulder with their masters, as junior to senior, 
facing a task more important than either of them, they must 
remain outside their subject. A college whose students sit while 
the professors wait on table may successfully transmit the 
humanities and sciences but it can never transmit an art. The 
first requirement of an art is not willingness to get but skill to 
do. 

The realization of this has in recent years given birth to a 
fifth class of schools which are presumably working theatres 
of experiment, with schools attached. In cases where the the- 
atre is the central and distinguished fact these are our best de- 
velopment so far. It is, however, a formation fatally easy to 
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imitate and too often the theatre is a gesture for the sake of at- 
tracting the student’s substantial fee. 


§ 3. In Quest of Masters 


If we write these schools down with all their high aims, 
their profound curricula of studies and their reputed per- 
formances, they are in the aggregate an impressive list. But 
like a picket fence, which appears solid when viewed end on, 
the system is full of gaps when viewed at right angles, and 
unhappily it is at right angles our student must go through. 
Certain things he can get from most of them—correct breath- 
ing, voice production, diction. He can learn to dance, to fence, 
to walk, to sit, to use or forget his hands, to laugh, to cry. 

It is when such a school engages to teach acting its power 
reachest its lowest ebb. The day it opens its doors as a school 
charging a fee, it defies the first law of the theatre. The the- 
atre takes only what it can use. The school uses what it can 
take. In other words the school commits itself to as many as 
can pay the fees. It is then under obligation to its actors and the 
law of the theatre is that there must be no other obligation 
than to the play. 

There can be no sound training on so false a premise, any 
more than there can be good painting when the painter is 
under a financial obligation to chrome orange deep. Herein 
lies the difference between acting and every other art. The 
actor is at once the projector and the medium. Even the orator 
and the singer share this quality with him only so far as they 
become actors. It is the peculiar characteristic of the actor and 
must condition each step of an adequate training. 

In an art, where, as we have seen, every force must focus in 
the needle-point of the instant, and every other consideration 
be sacrificed to that instant, the pupil must learn from the first 
to serve in whatever capacity he can, and not in the capacity 
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to which his fee or his seniority entitles him. His warrant for 
playing Romeo must be his ability and not his desire. 

Ours is the only art in the world that does not know any 
better than to start its pupils at the top. At a time when the 
young musician is practicing scales, the young actor is maun- 
dering through Hamlet at father’s expense. When the painters’ 
youngsters are patiently schooling eye and hand to catch the 
precise curve that gives subtlety to a Greek vase, ours are mak- 
ing a mess of Matthias. The steps between Matthias and noth- 
ing they never learn. When in after years they are set to play 
something between, they play it like Matthias or like nothing. 

But, you may ask, are not students of drawing started at 
the top when, for instance, they are set to study a masterpiece 
like Diirer’s “Melancolia”? They are indeed but not to create 
“Melancolias.” They are sometimes made to go over, line by 
line, a master’s work, to see how he did it. And that is exactly 
what I am getting at. The core of our training must not be to 
set pupils to create these réles. It must be to let them under- 
study master workmen in the rdles. In order to do it they will 
have to go to the theatre where the masters are. These schools 
are run by masters of pupils. Our young people need masters in 
an older sense—masters of an art. 


§ 4. Regeneration 


There is too little training for them in the theatre as it now 
exists. A new theatre of higher aims and more permanent form 
might see that to maintain an apprentice corps could give 
an immediate increase of fertility and resource for all who 
made their ideas more fluent in the effort to shape them for 
youth. Or failing this, such a theatre might realize the great 
artistic and financial gain of having trained people always at 
hand. Or, failing to be stirred even by these, it must see the 
profit from week to week of having attached to it a corps of 
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students who would receive their training in exchange for 
their work, as apprentices do the world over. The printer’s 
apprentice does not learn his trade by distributing toy type 
into toy cases for the applause of his relatives. He distributes 
real type into real cases to forward the work of his shop, in 
exchange for which he is trained. 

When such a permanent theatre under a notable director 
comes to be regarded as a fine school and therefore in a posi- 
tion to pick and choose its youth, a new element can come 
into our theatre. Entry by this means will become the distin- 
guished one. Its pupils will have throughout life not only the 
soundness of its training and the prestige of its name, but the 
reassurance of its ideals. Working in the theatre can then be- 
come a career for those who wish to make it so, instead of the 
mean scramble it now is. We shall have more of an orderly 
progression and less of our overnight-success illusion with all its 
concomitants of cheapness and treachery. If our people pro- 
gress so, our older men, having served in their youth and 
taught in their prime, can have honor in their old age instead 
of having to haunt the agencies. 

There is only one way in which we can get training upon the 
highest plane and that 1s when theatres will train pupils for 
their own artistic enrichment and not only prove the single- 
ness of their purpose but also preserve the clarity of their judg- 
ment by letting the pupil’s work pay for his training. If a 
theatre then ceases to do what it should the school must cease 
automatically to promise what it cannot give. 

The moment the school is profitable in any other way than 
as a distinction and as a direct means of re-creation its disci- 
pline is gone. It becomes a nuisance. If you read of such an 
apprentice school that failed you can suspect there was a fee. 
Only under one condition can a theatre take a premium from 
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its better-off pupils and that is to provide a scholarship fund 
for the support of youngsters of unusual talent who cannot 
otherwise afford to work without pay. I think also that if 
a theatre stayed in the same place and showed signs of main- 
taining the same policy for a few years, private persons would 
provide scholarships or bursaries for the support of such re- 
cruits. 

Such a theatre will lose actors as fast as it makes them? It 
will lose some undoubtedly, but it will make far more than 
it needs itself and the desertions will be cleansing. It would 
even be worth while to post a bonus for deserting actors as in- 
dicating that an actor who would desert, should. There are 
worse ways of betraying a theatre than by leaving it. 

We have never had in America a great producing theatre 
willing to support an apprentice school. Nor have we to-day 
a theatre that will accept the austerities or permit itself the 
generosities such a school demands. Not long ago a distin- 
guished group in New York tried something like it. When 
they saw their graduates peering at them over the footlights of 
rival producers they disbanded the school. In crowded Man- 
hattan you skin your knuckles if you make too generous a 
gesture. 


§ 5. An Understudy School 


The central means of instruction would be understudy. A 
second would be direct instruction in those things that can be 
so imparted. A third means of training would be detail, the 
direct service of the theatre through which the apprentice 
would immediately justify the effort devoted to him. 

An understudy school does four principal things. It provides 
for the full utilization of the normal work of the theatre as a 
system of instruction. It offers a direct incentive to effort. It 
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sets up a standard by which the result of that effort may be 
tested. It brings into play the student’s empathic imagination as 
a means of eliciting his powers. 

On the day of the casting of a new play in the theatre’s com- 
pany, the director of the school would cast it among his ap- 
prentices. He would be under only one obligation, that he 
make the best possible showing with his material, and his 
school’s performance would be a test of his efficiency. He 
would be under no obligation to see that everybody had a nice 
part or that the inequalities of a previous cast be made up 
in this one. 

When his parts were allotted the director of the school 
would have his class attend rehearsals day by day with the 
older actors, watching the development of the play step by 
step, each pupil required to watch his own character and its 
interrelations. Each day after company rehearsals the appren- 
tices would return to their studio and, in a rehearsal of their 
own, reconstruct what they had followed, proceeding by their 
marked scripts under their own director, each reproducing his 
principal’s work, probably scarcely approximating it, possibly 
bettering some of it if he could within the motion prescribed 
by the director. 

Progressing so from stage to stage of rehearsal, excused when 
his principal was, taking an extra call when his principal 
did, our student would pass through the rehearsal period, 
right up to the opening night. He would watch the part 
in scene and dress during the first nights of actual perform- 
ance. 

At last, when the rush of opening had passed, opportunity 
would be found for one or two apprentice matinées, with the 
scenery, costumes, properties, lighting effects and crew of the 
big production. No ill-hung drapes for scenery, no badly 
made and interminably revived school dresses, no coopered-up 
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furniture, no incompetent off-stage help, no muddles and stage 
waits to fray his nerves. He would have all the wealth of the 
grown-up production to give security and confidence, as well 
as to remind him that the play was his to make or break by 
performance alone. It would give him every extraneous ad- 
vantage and take away every mechanical hazard. It would be 
a real production on a real stage, such as no other school ever 
gave. 

Not a good enough production perhaps to ask the public’s 
money for—few student productions are—but good enough 
to let the director see his material in the making and in 
prospect, and good enough to let the company’s actors see 
themselves in a sort of mirror. Certainly good enough to give 
the pupils their chance to learn in the only way that fills at 
the same time their needs and those of the theatre. 

Working thus the student could be relied upon to find out 
many things our present schools cannot teach. Instead of try- 
ing to dress up an ill-formed idea of a part in his own imma- 
ture emotions, and running amuck for an hour or so, or, worse 
still, trying to make head or tail of the instruction a none too 
intelligent teacher has given him, he would have a first-class 
director’s ideas as embodied in the work of an expert living 
model. His process would be, first, to memorize, and second, to 
analyze the movements of that model. 


§ 6. Empathy 


It it were only a matter of memory and analysis the result 
would be no more than mimicry, but, with the student’s in- 
creasing knowledge of words, motion and moods, another 
factor would become increasingly active, the factor of empathy. 
It is late in the day to do more than define empathy—in its 
original German Einfihlung—as that mental process by which 
a spectator “feels himself into” the thing viewed, and merges 
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his own activities into the qualities of that which he contem- 
plates. 

An Eastern psychologist, viewing thought as a form-making 
function on an interior plane of subtle matter, may or may not 
be right, but he makes the idea more immediately usable. He 
says that by the operation of creative force the contemplator of 
an object makes in the stuff of mind an actual form of what he 
contemplates and dwells in that form for the time he holds 
it. As the image outside him moves, he modifies and remakes 
his interior simulacrum of it, infusing the protean shapes thus 
made with his own imaginative reactions to what he sees. 
This Eastern reduction of the theory of empathy to terms of 
material function in mind, while it may not commend itself to 
the Western psychologist, is by no means an unfamiliar idea in 
the arts. All depictive artists use it; the sculptor most. His trick 
of feeling himself into a torso, for example, and knowing, by a 
kind of mental shaping, whether it is right and what it will 
require to make it right, is well known. It is his means to the 
idealization of forms, the making of perfections that never 
existed in any flesh-and-blood model. It is the means whereby 
he rises above dull copies. 

So also can it be the means by which the understudy rises 
above mimicry. Spectators in a theatre always follow a play 
empathically. Most of all do young actors, with their keener 
personal interest. Ordinarily, however, lacking the necessity for 
following a single part, and lacking also a knowledge of the 
detail of the generation of the part, they lose all but a fragment 
of the value of the exercise. They have no framework of 
necessity for their reactions as this student would have. Know- 
ing every moment of the part, and only practicing on the more 
difficult parts after he had had experience with the simpler 
ones, our student could follow his model with a single mind 
and feel intensely the truth or falsity of every play of a muscle. 
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The apprentice-actor would have new and unfamiliar prob- 
lems of motion and voice set him every day as the maturer 
actor unfolded the part—a quick turn, a run, a ripple of laugh- 
ter, an inflection—and if it eluded him at first he could watch 
the original as often as he liked to try to get it. If he failed, 
in such a theatre, the actor would take a minute off some time 
and teach the youngster how. 

Finally, he would learn what I have called the fluencies be- 
tween actors. He would find out early enough in life to profit 
by the knowledge that his work, however excellent in itself, 
failed if the scene did. After bringing his self-centered repro- 
duction into the theatre a few times he would have it borne in 
on him that a play lives by what the actors do for one another. 
Even to get the suspicion that this is so into a young actor’s 
head would be a great gain. 

Teaching by understudy is the exclusive power of a living 
theatre. So also is teaching by detail. The commonest form of 
detail for the actor-apprentice would be supernumerary work, 
walking on in the mute rdles required to fill a stage and 
usually so badly done in our theatre because they cost money. 
Sometimes detail would not require appearance. It would in- 
clude shouts, a song, a chorus, laughter, the murmur of a 
crowd and all the off-stage cues we ordinarily leave to the 
prompter and two stage-hands. Now and again detail would 
include bits with a line or two; sometimes when physique 
suited particularly, a small part. In an emergency the under- 
study might step up into his principal’s part for a performance. 
Understudy, as things now are, is a great worry in the the- 
atre, and it would mean much to a director to know that every 
part was automatically backed up. 

I have argued before that a permanent theatre to be econom- 
ically secure must be as nearly as possible a self-contained unit 
and should go as little as possible into the market for casual 
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help. The most prudent means of securing elasticity to meet 
the varying needs of its season is this of having apprentices on 
whom it can draw to fill the gaps. 


§ 7. The Apprentice-Technician 


I cannot do more here than suggest the moral advantages 
of such a system. There is in the theatre at the present time 
scarcely any provision in the lower levels, and little enough in 
the higher, for putting a premium on character and moral 
worth. So long as they fill the momentary need, our theatre 
takes the egocentric, the ill-tempered, the untruthful, the surly, 
the lazy and the treacherous as they come. In an apprentice 
school, boys and girls would learn that living too much for 
oneself, lying, sulking, shirking and betraying one’s friends 
were quick ways out of a theatre where they were welcome 
only so long as they were assets to it. 

How many apprentices would such a school take? Broadly 
speaking, as many as it found useful to pick over and develop 
for its needs. Its task would not be to train actors for the the- 
atre of America. The actors who went into the theatre of 
America would be its by-product. A great theatre might find 
it profitable to take thirty a year, carrying after it had thinned 
them out, as many as sixty at a given time, spread over a three- 
year course of training. A smaller theatre might carry no more 
than a dozen in all. For the greatest efficiency there would be 
as many apprentice-actors, excluding first-year pupils, as there 
were actors in the company, men for men and women for 
women, and a few more with special stress on singers and 
dancers, first because our legitimate theatre has too few of 
either, and second, because it would be useful to train choris- 
ters and perhaps a small dance corps for the plays that needed 
them. 

So far I have dealt only with the actor-apprentices because 
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their education is our first necessity. We must beget actors. We 
might, if we had to, adopt designers and trust to happy eventu- 
alities for directors and technicians. 

With an apprentice school in operation it would become 
possible for a theatre to develop its own executives and tech- 
nical men and derive great immediate and eventual benefit 
therefrom. Because designers would probably come in with a 
knowledge of the elements of their art, the training on the 
technical side would be all detail. Apprentices would be at- 
tached as assistants to all the executives of the theatre, each in 
his own field. They would make drawings, enlargements, 
scaled details for the shop, reproduce necessary pieces of furni- 
ture, search libraries for architectural, property and costume 
reference, assist in processes of shop and wardrobe work, pre- 
pare scene, line, property and light plots, keep running sched- 
ules, prompt, tend stage, take cues, call, shop, prepare scripts, 
and attend to the host of harassing odds and ends necessary to 
production and playing. 

The layman may feel that I am proposing a Dotheboys Hall 
until he realizes that hundreds of youngsters are now walking 
the streets trying to make a start in the theatre and would all 
but give their souls for the chance to do just these things as 
a means of learning their trade. Inside the theatre, because the 
producer cannot or will not engage adequate staffs, half the 
items I have listed go by default and the rest are done by one 
or two hard-driven executives. We have no present system of 
making the need of the learner complementary to the needs 
of the theatre. 

The number of apprentice technicians must depend, as be- 
fore, on the size of the theatre. A great theatre could carry 
twenty or more. A small theatre, half a dozen at most. 

A school in the theatre can do more for us than anything 
I have urged thus far. It can give spirituality, in that sense of 
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spirituality that connotes abundance, gayety, generosity and 
lightness of heart. These are far more precious elements than 
we suppose in a theatre whose business it is to embody them, 
and they are not to be bought with money. The presence of 
youth can refresh and invigorate as flowers do, and as with 
flowers, given a place where it can be done, it is better to grow 
them than to buy them. 
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§1. THREE WAYS IN SCENE. §2. THE ONE-EYED 
SCENE-PAINTER. §3. THE PAINTER’S OBBLIGATO. 
§ 4. THE SLAYER OF TIME. §5. OUR ANCIENT ALLY. 
§6. THE NEW EXPRESSIONISM. 


§ 1. Three Ways in Scene 


Ont of the first means to immediate power over beauty in the 
permanent theatre will be reform of scene. Such a power, 
merely desirable in the present theatre, is essential in the new 
one because the new theatre, committed to a routine, must 
have greater certainty in its processes and greater assurance that 
whatever it essays to do will be fine. It cannot close its doors, as 
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does the trader’s theatre, and wait until beauty happens along. 
Neither can it proclaim, as the vagrant theatre has so often 
done, that it has beauty and then get out of town before 
too many people find it has not. 

Not only must the resident theatre have more variety and 
beauty, but by its very nature it is the only kind of theatre that 
can be sure of them. It alone can profit by its past and draw 
upon its future. If there is a special mechanism that will sim- 
plify processes or give control or economy this creative theatre 
can have it. If there are new and revealing arrangements of 
stage or of house itself, this theatre can suit its method to 
them and reap a steady benefit. If there are processes that per- 
mit greater mastery over change of scene, or greater variety 
with the same pieces, they are the increment of a theatre that 
makes one production after another for use in its own house. 
If there are magical qualities still latent in light, they will be 
brought into play better in a theatre that daily solves problems 
in apparatus and its use, than in one that rents its apparatus 
from a dealer’s catalogue. 

There are three principal ways in which the development 
of scene may go. First, it may, continuing in our present type 
of house, meet the challenge of the fluent motion picture and 
go to greater mutability of elements and greater facility in the 
changing of them. This is the nearest to hand. Second, it may, 
continuing in houses not greatly different from our present 
ones, go towards the conventionalization of scene, preferring 
containing shapes to changing ones. This is the development 
of which Copeau’s modification of Shakespeare’s stage is the 
germ. There is great dignity in it and, because it is simple, it 
is a great liberation of both words and motion. It is, however, 
for a smaller and more special theatre than I have in mind. 
It could be excellent for repertory. Third, the development of 
scene may go to new and nobler forms of building based on a 
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new theory of the theatre. It could, putting away the tatters of 
illusion with which we have so long fortified ourselves, become 
so majestic and so moving as to evoke a new dramaturgy alto- 
gether. 

When our padrone took over the theatre and set it to work 
for him, scenery was a very simple matter, and because of its 
portability was eminently suited to peddling. The scenery of 
those days was something painted on a sheet which, when it 
had served its purpose, could be salvaged up to ninety per cent 
of its cost. A palace was a back-drop and four or six columnar 
leg-pieces, or, at its most magnificent, half-leg borders and 
columnar wing-pieces in flat profile. A drawing room con- 
sisted of the same elements with a less pretentious decoration. 
The Italian opera technic was thrifty, however meager its art. 

Then came the revolution in scene. It was a great step for- 
ward but it cost money. When the box-set arrived with its 
floated ceiling and rigid walls the old hanging cloths were 
doomed. Scenery had to stand on its own feet. Windows had 
to have their natural thicknesses and doors had to be set deep 
in the walls. Production costs multiplied. The imposing pillar 
of old days which when rolled.up would go in a golf-bag, 
must now be modeled and built so that it will just go in at a 
box-car door. 

There is no going back. The days of mailing-tube scenery 
are over for this cycle of human history. There was for a time 
a temporary refuge in plain and decorated drapes and for that 
matter one still encounters them. You can read now and again 
that something or other was done in simple draperies. But 
draperies are never simple.. They have no simplicity of planes, 
no composition, no vista and no direction but up. They cannot 
be leaned against, they foul above and they drag below, they 
kill sound and they destroy sight. So after a few experiments 
and heartbreaks our people of the theatre gave them up ex- 
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cept for the most limited uses. They continue in vaudeville be- 
cause they can be traveled in a trunk as baggage. 

Now we are in a difficult position. We are pledged to solids 
with only a rudimentary idea of their properties and the 
changed technic they involve. For any intelligent analysis of 
the problem I shall have to trace the steps by which we got 
into our present plight. In doing so I shall have to be ungra- 
cious again and take issue with a cherished superstition, that 
the painter—as painter—is the natural and necessary designer 
of shapes for the theatre. This is the most unhappy of our cur- 
rent misunderstandings about scene. 


§2. The One-Eyed Scene-Painter 


The first naive assumption about scenery is that if you paint 
a picture of a place in perspective on a stretch of canvas, and 
then let an actor stand in front of it, he will seem to be in that 
place. When a painter does such a scene and tests the effect he 
finds, of course, that it is not so. The actor is one thing and the 
scene is another and the actor is not 7 the picture at all. 

The reason is that an attempt has been made to combine two 
kinds of perspective. One is linear perspective in which, by the 
use of converging lines to represent the recession of planes, 
three-dimensional objects can be simulated on a surface in 
such a way as to convey the impression of varying distances. 
The second kind of perspective is binocular and, because per- 
spective has always been considered sacred to the painter, the 
binocular kind has mostly been omitted from consideration. 
It is none the less the only kind permissible in the theatre un- 
less we exclude the actor, because it is the kind in which the 
actor is seen. Binocular perspective is the natural appreciation 
of relative distance by virtue of the fact that objects are seen 
with two eyes. Our eyes triangulate on an object and permit us 
to see partly around and past it. When, therefore, a solid actor 
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in binocular perspective stands on a strip of floor also in binoc- 
ular perspective, in front of a bosky dell in painter’s linear per- 
spective, the eyes of the spectator detect a fraud. They can 
see around the actor but they cannot see around the trees, so 
they know the actor for flesh and the dell for paint. 

There is only one way to bring them into the same perspec- 
tive and that is to stop the binocularity by shutting one eye. 
The painter found this out long ago so he shut one eye to quiet 
his conscience. All that remained for him to do was to per- 
suade each spectator to shut an eye. It was not easy. 

The painter had a new idea. He would fool the spectator 
no matter how many eyes he had. He divided the dell into sev- 
eral planes, as one might take several paintings and cut away 
the central portions of all but the last one. Thus he managed 
to get about twenty feet of actual distance into his middle 
ground so that the actor moved among the eviscerated pictures. 
He never was actually in anv ~f them. The meeting place of 
picture and stage-floor was a hard problem at first but the 
painter and the carpenter solved it between them by tricking 
the junction with mossy-bank ground-rows and gnarled-root 
raking-pieces padded so that picnickers might sit on them 
with a gay laugh. All this the painter called illusion and I 
firmly believe that this was the occasion on which that mounte- 
bank word sneaked into the theatre like an indigent relative 
and began its visit of so many centuries. 

As a matter of fact the illusion deceived nobody. People ac- 
cepted it as ingenuity. They could not accept it as reality with- 
out shutting one eye. The scene-painter, however, continued to 
shut an eye and does to this very day. You can see him at our 
dress rehearsals, stalking about in cyclopean reflection. It is still 
a case of the two-eyed spectator in the country of the one-eyed 
scene-painter. 

Such was the origin of the Italian picture stage. It was gilt- 
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framed, velvet-framed inside of that and tormentor-framed 
inside of that again. All it lacked was a glass over it. It has 
lasted three centuries. Three things perpetuated it. Opera was 
one. Opera is not fastidious about what it has so long as there 
is lots of it. The need for economy perpetuated it. For $11.85 
you could send Santa Maria della Salute gilded by the setting 
sun back to the paint frame and have it turned into the grim 
crags of the Matterhorn. Your eight profiled woodwings did 
equally well for an idyll in Arden or a slave hunt in the Dismal 
Swamp. 

The great factor in its perpetuation, however, was the crudity 
of the lighting apparatus. Throughout the successive eras of 
indoor playing—with candles, with oil lamps, with gas and 
with carbon-filament incandescent lamps—there was only one 
thing to do with scenery. That was to paint it with all the color 
available and flood it from the front with yellow light. 

With the advent of more efficient illumination the first stir- 
ring of revolt began, vaguely at first and not very sure of its 
way. The first revolutionaries were literalists. They knocked 
out the most obvious of the painter’s little frauds, his burnt- 
umber shadows, his painted paneling, his painted door and 
window trim, and began a campaign for greater actuality in 
everything. Artisticaliy they had not achieved much. They had 
only exchanged painted rubbish for actual rubbish. Solid mold- 
ings meant nothing so long as a flood of light from all direc- 
tions washed out every shadow. 

Then came the magical agent for which the theatre of in- 
doors had waited so long. It was the concentrated-filament 
lamp. It could be remotely controlled, handled on a switch, 
modulated in intensity, colored at will, its rays could be gath- 
ered up in a lens or collected on a reflector. It threw a single 
shadow instead of the crazy ballet of shadows the multitude of 
lamps had thrown. Not as competent a shadow as that of the 
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sun or the moon but still a resolvable shadow. The flood was 
over at last and dry land appeared. 

It was a great day in the theatre when actors could have 
shadows again. For three hundred years they had wandered 
about shadowless in a pink and tan and lavender world of their 
own and when people wanted to say the worst they could of 
a spurious thing they called it theatrical. Now the actor could 
be a real man in a real world to which he belonged by virtue 
of the shadow that tied him to it. No longer was he a sky- 
walker whose feet made ghostly taps on an earth he never 
seemed to touch. He was incarnate again in a world of shad- 
ows and textures, a world of solids instead of pastel-tinted 
illusions. 

Design had now to be translated fully into solids. A new 
race entered the theatre, painters still but no longer direct exec- 
utants. And when balustrade making became a carpenter’s 
job, and fountain making a plasterer’s job and foliage making 
became a flower-maker’s job, the diluvian race of painters 
departed the theatre to devote themselves to sign-painting and 
bulletin art. 


§ 3. The Painter's Obbligato 


The old painters were gone but new painters took their 
places, and the new mood which was a builder’s mood was 
developed in the painter’s manner. Next to the actor himself, 
the painter was the theatre’s oldest inhabitant, and we had 
learned to take him for granted. We forgot that he had not 
come into the theatre until Scene began to be spelled Scena 
and that he was only imported to fake the shadow we lost 
when the footlights were lit. Away back of that again when 
' Scene had been spelled Skené, and had stood in the Attic sun, 
an architect and a sculptor had made it. 

For a time the new painters served the new actuality in the 
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only way they could, which was to illustrate the play, to be its 
historian and give a museum fidelity to time and place. But 
it was hard to remain thus anchored to earth while playwright, 
director and actor soared in a world of fantasy. So after a few 
experiments and false starts they plunged boldly into giving 
fancy a helping hand. 

The first symptom was an outbreak of spots of color. The 
painter said the composition needed them. He would paint a 
flamboyant tapestry or an awning or a patch of red tile in the 
upper left-hand corner of the scene. It was all right until an 
actor walked under it, then the eyes of the spectator ran up 
the actor, leaped to the spot, scrambled along the straight- 
drapery and dropped down a pillar on the right. It took better 
actors than we had to compete with that sort of thing. But 
the painter did not stop at that. 

Once years ago at a symphony orchestra concert for children 
I watched a little chap of six sitting near me. As each number 
began he snuggled down into the collar of his overcoat and 
buried his face in his hands. Not until the orchestra took a 
sudden rest did I solve the mystery. He had brought his mouth- 
organ along and was assisting with a few variations on the 
theme. 

That is what the painter did. He brought his mouth-organ 
to the theatre and began to play a tune of his own. Formerly 
he had been willing to know only what was needed and when 
and where the scene was laid. Now he demanded a copy of 
the script. To get the floor-plan? Or the necessary openings 
and levels? The places where actors had to stand or sit? Oh, 
no! It was to get the spiritual theme on which to compose an 
obbligato. He argued like this: 

“Listen! As I see it, this is intended to be a funny play. Now 
what I intend to do is paint the scenery funny and then the 
play will be twice as funny.” 
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He did not know that fun goes by contraries. Solemn sur- 
roundings enhance it. When a joke has fallen below all other 
commercial standards it can still get a laugh in a church. Any 
clergyman could have told him that. 

He called it expressionism. It was really the old trick of the 
musician, when he came into the theatre, of making the tune 
outbid the play of the actor. And just as the musician got to 
the audience first by putting his orchestra in the pit, the painter 
got to it first by means of the immensely greater area of his 
work. If it was a passionate play he ordered up a barrel of 
English vermilion, and played a symphony of passion that del- 
uged the lovers about whom the piece was written. If it was 
sorrow, he composed a twenty-by-forty-foot flood of sorrow 
in tones of green-grays and blue-grays for sordid sorrow, and 
violet-grays for sorrow in the better walks of life. If the actors 
were to show forth barbarity, their most barbarous excesses 
were a Sunday School card beside what the painter could do 
and when, for reasons of light and shade in the play their bar- 
barity had to let down a bit, his kept right on as barbarous as 
ever. 

He took to twisting forms and making interpretative distor- 
tions to assist the director and in the midst of them the play 
often died. If the action lagged a little the spectator slipped 
away for a stroll among the distortions and when he got back 
he had lost the thread of the plot. 

Very few of the reviewers seemed to notice what had hap- 
pened. They praised the scenery and said it was a pity to have 
wasted it on so poor a play, as one might say it was a pity to 
waste so charming a hostess as Lucrezia Borgia on a guest who 
could not live out the evening. 

I am sure the painter was in earnest. For every dishonest 
painter who was merely using the play as a vehicle for his own 
smashing effects there were half a dozen who were sincerely 
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trying to help the production. The trouble was that the painter 
was a hyphenate who did not move instinctively with the 
theatre. He moved with his native art. If some painter thought 
up a school of Vorticism, some other painter immediately 
brought it into the theatre. If somebody invented Construc- 
tivism, somebody else sought to make a Constructivist theatre. 
Did somebody go back to Pritnitiviim—then we must have our 
attack of Primitivism. 

The advanced magazines acclaimed them all as epoch- 
marking developments in the theatre. Editors published state- 
ments on psychological theories of background and subjective 
theories of scene, of visual impacts and cellular reactions, ac- 
companying them with thoughtful portraits of the reformers. 
To the general reader it all seemed part of the triumphant 
march of civilization. 

All it meant to the theatre was that any disease this neigh- 
bor’s child’s family had, our family caught it. 


§ 4. The Slayer of Time 


It may be asked, then, just what the designer of scene should 
do. I would not be understood as believing that scenery cannot 
help the play. Of course it can. If some scenery can hurt there 
must be other scenery that can help. Why then quarrel with 
the painter’s honest effort to help. 

The answer seems to be that the painter’s art is not nearly 
enough akin to the art of the theatre to help. The moment he 
begins to depict time and place he starts an entertainment of 
his own which is not in terms of the theatre. Ours is an art of 
actual motion. His is an art of actual fixity. Everything else in 
the theatre is in motion. His contribution is rigid. His training 
is to catch fluent things and freeze them. Ours is to project 
frozen things into fluency. 
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Of course, he may argue, and does argue, “The plot of this 
play is about moving figures in a rigid and unbending world.” 
But, if we take our eyes off painters’ representations of the 
world for a moment and look at the world itself, we will see 
that the most rigid things in it shift and play before our eyes 
in the play of light. They live not only in the three dimen- 
sions of length, breadth and thickness but also in time and at 
no two instants in time are they ever the same. It is the painter 
who with a flick of his brush strikes out of existence two 
eternities, the eternity before and the eternity after. But the 
theatre cannot live in the fragment of a second in which there 
was a high-light on yonder crag. Its instant is a swiftly moving 
and ever enduring one. It must live in the moment before and 
the moment after. It has a fourth dimension which we know 
as time. 

Whereas, therefore, the painter designer knows life in three 
dimensions and translates it into two, the theatre designer 
must know it in four and translate it into three. This is the 
basis for a first axiom governing design in the theatre. I com- 
mend it to all Young Scene Reformers. 


The stage is not a picture: It is a place. 


You need only examine the marked script of any director to 
see that it is so. The director who is at the last responsible for 
the play of souls, minds and emotions as well as of bodies and 
their field of action, tries to project his motion as God might. 
He sees his figures striding over the earth. The painter, if he 
thinks of them at all, sees them as flat shapes flitting across the 
line of vision in front of a pictorial elevation. The director is a 
geometer, an earth-measurer, and his preoccupation is a ground 
for the human foot. His stage is a map. The moment he takes 
his mind off that map of his little world, his play ceases to be 
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a play. His world becomes a symbol one remove further from 
actuality and his people lose their authority. 

When the director gets his place he has a right to require 
of it that it give him the qualities pertaining to a place. 

The first must be focal points. A place has many foci; a good 
picture has only one. For a posed elocutionist a single focal 
point is adequate. For a play with its constant shifting of cen- 
ters of force and the varying irradiations of mobile masses from 
those centers and convergences upon them, a stage-setting con- 
ceived as a place can, by play of light, give the necessary re- 
compositions. A picture with fixed relations and fixed masses 
of color cannot. There is frequently one instant in the painter’s 
scene when the result is superb, for the rest it may be indiffer- 
ent. Once out of a hundred times the superb instant of the 
picture coincides with the superb moment of the play. Ninety- 
nine times the superb instant in the picture coincides with noth- 
ing more superb in the play than the entry'of the maid to 
clear away the tea things. If we are to be an art we must do 
as the other arts do, retain control of our superb moments. 

Another quality of place to which the director is entitled is 
adaptability to changing uses. In other words, a place must 
provide contributory places where the people may sit or stand 
or lean. It must provide that the player, up to the full needs 
of the action, may retire out of actual view, out of seeming, 
if not actual, earshot, out of elbow contact with those about 
whom he is talking or who are talking about him. It must pro- 
vide, and this is of the utmost importance to the director, that 
entrance and exit shall be easy and rapid. The warrant for plac- 
ing a door must be an actor’s need and not a painter’s conven- 
tion. 

Which will serve to introduce a second axiom for Young 
Scene Reformer. It would be a good thing for him to memorize 
it or have it tattooed on an available part of his person: 
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In terms of the art of the theatre a beautiful place is always 
a beautiful picture. A beautiful picture is not always a beautiful 


place. 
§5. Our Ancient Ally 


Assuming this doctrine of place, where are we to look for 
our designer? With the right sort of establishment we should 
train him in the theatre. Since, however, we must follow our 
proud custom of borrowing and converting to approximate 
usefulness whatever we can find in the other arts, which half- 
made designer should we choose? Half-painter, half-sculptor 
or half-architect? We have tried the painter. 

The sculptor would seem to have an art closely related to 
the needs of the theatre. He knows life in three dimensions 
and projects in three. His is an art of solids and he is more con- 
cerned with textures than with colors. One defect is that he 
owes no allegiance to time, but has the painter’s trick of 
annihilating past and future. Another defect is that he is 
accustomed to demand a homogeneous medium. He is not 
habituated to our mixtures of steel and wood and fabric, nor 
to our need for breaking and remaking forms. Worse still, he 
is an artist of the outsides of things. His habit is to see a relief; 
we see a cavea. The theatre has plenty of reliefs for him to do, 
notably its costumes and it could use his sense of mass when it 
has better means for turning masses inside-out, as it were. 

We require an artist who is the conceiver and builder of both 
the outsides and insides of things, an artist in masses and the 
making of masses, an artist whose means to shadow is the 
building of shadow-makers. He is, of course, the architect, and 
his art is most nearly the necessary complement of our own. 

Nobody in the theatre has any quarrel with the painter as a 
creator in his own medium, but only with the painter limi- 
tation that always slays the theatre’s priceless possession of mo- 
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tion. The architect-minded painters in the theatre are learning 
the art of their adoption. The incorrigible paint-painters are 
gradually painting their way out at the stage-door and into the 
plein air that means so much to them. 

We can look for great benefits once we reéstablish the archi- 
tect in the theatre. The Greeks throve with an architect and 
when the Elizabethans turned to movable scene it was an 
architect’s movement. 

The first thing in the architect’s mental training that reas- 
sures the director is that he thinks in terms of time. He uses the 
word “sometimes.” He is accustomed to say, “Sometimes when 
you are not quite presentable you will want to see first who 
is at the door, so we had better put a window here.” It brings 
tears to a director’s eyes to hear this sort of thing. The only 
time his utter painter ever uses the word is when he says 
“Sometimes when the light is right my picture looks better 
than at other times.” Once his picture is made that is the only 
time element that can affect him as painter. 

The chief value of the architect to us is that it is his art to 
build. He is a maker of forms and not merely of records of 
forms. The painter’s sketch is a work of art in its own right 
and any processes afterwards are vexations an alien necessity 
puts on him. The architect’s sketch is a study, his finished work 
is the actual form. His daily life is with the workmen and he 
has not only to say whether his form is beautiful but also 
whether it can be made. He cannot shrug his shoulders and 
demand to know why the theatre cannot get a carpenter with 
brains. He is the carpenter’s brains. He has to know which 
member butts against which, what will come out of standard 
material, what will bear, what will bend, what will warp, 
what will have play enough, what will be too heavy. He is an 
artist of volumes as well as of spaces. The designer who quits 
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at the end of the sketch is, in terms of the theatre, only half 
a man. 

The architect does not design in tints and shades. He de- 
signs in things—high solids, low solids, forms on which one 
can walk. He does not have to discern merely the tonal value 
of a shadow. He has to make something that will produce a 
shadow. His structures, like ours of the new theatre, are 
shadow-casters. They are not mere rebounders of colored 
rays they cannot absorb. They are deflectors, interrupters and 
transmitters of whole light, and, as I shall show, light is our 
sole mechanical medium of motion. 

He is trained to human use and to limitations more severe 
even than those of the theatre. When domestic needs require a 
kitchen adjoining a dining-room he does not protest that it will 
ruin his composition. He does not say with the painter that a 
certain decor requires a certain shape of room and try to make 
his client take it. To the painter a window is a window-form. 
To the architect—as to the artist of the theatre—a window is 
an opening for light, the form-maker, and the architect wants 
his window where changing light will give him a host of 
beautiful forms. 

Neither does the architect dash off a clever idea and, exag- 
gerating it so that it will require a proscenium opening three 
times too high, say, “Take it or leave it.” In his own craft it is 
considered rather a joke on an architect when he designs a 
building too big for the lot. 

So, until the people of the theatre train artists in their own 
house, we will do best with the architect, and when the theatre 
does train them we will do best to train them as architects are, 
with an abiding respect for time, a realization that the whistle 
does not blow until the forms stand foursquare and do what 
is promised of them, a great courage in the handling of mate- 
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rials and with a nice sense of texture, which is far more im- 
portant to us than painted color. 

The architect can learn color later on in terms of the theatre. 
It is easier for a plastic-form maker to learn our kind of color 
than it is for a colorist to learn our kind of plastic form. 


§6. The New Expressionism 


After having said farewell to one generation of painters and 
having had a serious talk with another the theatre now gets 
solids when it insists on them. I do not believe many of even 
the new painters believe in solids. In their hearts they had 
rather do a flat look-like than a solid is-like. Our hard-won 
solids are only secured at enormously disproportionate cost be- 
cause each serves only one purpose. The moment he receives 
from the carpenter a scene piece—a pilaster, let us say—the 
painter proceeds to do to it something which limits it to a 
single use. He paints it a definite color and the piece is branded. 
It might be a convenient shape which would have worked in 
four out of five scenes, but each piece for which the first could 
have substituted must be made again and have its own color. 

Someone asks, “What is he going to do? He must have 
color on it. Would you have him leave it without color?” 

That would be a counsel of perfection, but the more nearly 
we could approach it the better off we might be. We have now 
in the theater a more perfect and more subtle medium of color 
than was ever mixed on a painter’s palette. We have colored 
light, controlled as to direction and intensity, and it works at 
its greatest beauty when the piece on which it plays has least 
color of its own. 

The great fact of the mixture of light-color and paint-color 
is that surfaces never come out the color they were painted and 
that under no light but white can more than half of the spec- 
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tral circle survive. A few excerpts from Chevreul’s list should 
convince: 

Under a red ray (which of course deepens red, reddens 
orange, gives an orange value to yellow, a violet one to blue 
and a purple one to violet), black becomes purple-black and 
green becomes red-black or reddish gray. Under an orange 
ray, black becomes maroon, green becomes rusty green, blue 
becomes orange-gray, indigo-blue becomes orange-brown, and 
violet becomes red-maroon. Under a yellow ray, black becomes 
orange-yellow, violet becomes red-brown. Under a green ray, 
red becomes brown, orange becomes faint yellow, and violet 
becomes bluish green-brown. Under a blue ray, orange be- 
comes brown and yellow becomes brownish green. Under a 
violet ray, orange becomes light red, yellow becomes reddish 
brown and green becomes light purple. 

These which to the general reader may be no more than 
jolly little news items, are the secret tragedy of the painter in 
the theatre. Stated as a law they mean that color only registers 
in its proper hue under white light or under a light of its 
own hue. Under a light of any other hue it is modified until 
when an illuminant of complementary hue is thrown on it it 
shows as a slaty burlesque of the victorious color. Under any 
other light than white, ninety-nine hundredths of all painted 
colors are modified and of these more than half are lost. 

It becomes an elusive game, this of painting a scene green 
and lighting it with violet so that it will come out light purple. 
It is precariously like that celebrated clock which when it 
struck five and pointed to two-fifteen gave one to understand 
that the time was nine-thirty. 

The more dexterous of the painters practice what is known 
as spotting color. When they have a patch of blue they in- 
tensify it with a carefully masked blue light. The spot of red 
near it, they bang with a red light, and the green not far away 
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they pick out with a green light. They are at great pains to 
save what need not have been there in the first place because 
red light playing at the proper angle on a neutral surface of 
suitable texture and value will come out red without any red 
pigment at all. Lugging in red pigment looks suspiciously as 
if the painter were trying to create a job in the theatre for his 
Little Brother Paint. We have had far too much of this 
Francis of Assisi business. 

Not only can the red light playing on a neutral give red but 
it can give far more beautiful and varied reds than any pig- 
ment than we can afford in the theatre. We have no rose 
carthdme in a scene-painter’s palette nor rouge turque, nor 
rose dorée. But we have all these in the most delicate varia- 
tions under the control of a dimmer, and hundreds of other 
hues unknown to us because we have never been able to see 
them. We cannot examine them as the rays pass through the 
air. We can only know them when they hit a surface and the 
painter has all our surfaces mussed up with paint. 

There are two logical things for us to do. We can go back 
to white light on painted scenery. Some painters are doing 
this more or less surreptitiously. Or we can go forward to 
colored light on neutral scenery, tones of ivory and warm gray 
that will modify our light without gainsaying it. Of this we 
may be sure, it is one of the fields into which the new theatre 
will go. The greater beauty alone will attract; the greater util- 
ity will compel. 

In the first days there will be limitations. We shall have to 
exchange fixed color masses for washes of color, We shall have 
to use relief pattern instead of painted dado. We may also have 
to confine our light-color to the more decorative types of pro- 
duction, leaving tenement interiors to the paper-hanger. 

By way of compensation we shall get control of our color 
during each moment of the play—this for the first time in 
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the history of the theatre. We can expand it or contract it, we 
can intensify or diminish it at the touch of a lever. It can wax 
or wane with the mood of the play. Instead of astonishing for 
a moment and then standing still and cluttering up the action 
for all the rest of the scene, color can work with and for us, 
mobile, fluent and plastic. 

So we come to a new expressionism, in time now as well as 
in space. Expressionism in time is of the art of the theatre. 
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§1. THE JACK KETCH COMPLEX. §2. CHARACTER 
AND STYLE. §3. THE SCENE REHEARSES. § 4. DY- 
NAMIC FRAGMENT. § 5. THE SCENE ADVANCES. 


§1. The Jack Ketch Complex 


Havinc placed in nomination our oldest ally, the architect, and 
having argued that color, so long a matter of paint, is now a 
matter of light, what do we require of him? 

A first problem will be to make one scene piece serve the 
greatest possible number of purposes, and to reduce the num- 
ber of markedly identifiable pieces to a minimum. At his worst 
the architect will come out where the painter does now. At 
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his best he will be able to make for us a distillation of the rec- 
tilinear forms in architecture which will be universally useful 
for plays of any time or place. They will, of course, be char- 
acterless so far as ornament is concerned and will take no ac- 
count of window-openings, doors and arches. These must be 
made for the particular play. 

I think also the architect will soon perceive several reasons 
why his scenery should stand steadily on its own feet before 
as well as after it is in place, instead of leaning sway-backed 
against walls and teetering drunkenly as it now does every 
time it is moved. One reason is that a quarter of the time spent 
in changing scene is taken up with unlashing and running 
scene pieces to far-off walls against which they have to lean. 
Another quarter of the time is taken up with getting other 
pieces out from their packs and running them to the working 
area. A third quarter is taken up with the task of fitting them 
together when they get there, holding them inch edge to inch 
edge, lashing them up, tying off, affixing a brace, pegging it in 
place, adjusting the webbing that keeps out the light, pushing 
in the top with a pole, kicking the base with the foot, fitting 
in the door-frames, jacking them tight, booting them down- 
stage or upstage to balance them. A last quarter is spent chang- 
ing the drapery and pipe-batten trim because the painter, in 
obedience to some obscure canon of his art has made this scene 
a foot higher than the previous one, flopping the ceiling into 
place, poking the lens lamps straight after the front ceiling 
batten has disarranged them, readjusting the pictures that have 
been knocked cornerwise when the ceiling came down, poking 
the tops of the joints in the walls with the fireman’s pike-pole 
so that they will make a straight line along the ceiling, and 
finally sweeping the carpet clean of the flakes of whitewash 
and paint and the splinters of wood which have been knocked 
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off our postal-card scenery. This is one of the prices we pay 
for a painter’s theatre. 

The architect’s suffering at being compelled night after 
night to watch this will make him see sooner or later, that if 
each piece is built with flippers back at right angles to its face, 
wide enough and rigidly enough locked to permit the piece to 
stand alone, and each piece running on ball castors on a 
smooth linoleum floor he will save four-fifths of the time be- 
cause he will have abolished four-fifths of the delays. The 
scene elements will not have to be run out from the wall but 
will stand around like tall soldiers at the nearest possible points 
outside of sight lines waiting to be twitched into place. Neither 
will they have to be lashed up, nor braced. The ceiling will 
take care of that when it rests on them. 

The architect will learn, I think, that whereas lifting scenery 
into the loft by ropes was an excellent practice in the days 
when a whole street occupied only the thickness of a two-inch 
batten, now that scenery is solid, horizontal movement is much 
more expeditious than vertical, especially if some of the pieces 
are to be used more than once in different places, and that he 
can devise some elements that will scarcely have to leave the 
working area at all, but move from place to place presenting 
new angles for new scenes. 

If the architect has an historical bent he will find that our 
mania for hanging things came into the theatre with the 
painter. Sculptor and architect are makers of things that 
stand on their own feet; poet and musician of things that float 
voluptuously in air. But the painter, bless his heart, has ages 
out of mind never gone anywhere without his Jack Ketch com- 
plex and his tack and piece of string. When he became heredi- 
tary designer in the theatre he brought his machinery with 
him. 

Having eliminated these and a few other confusions there is 
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no reason why we should take more than sixty seconds to 
change scene from the instant the curtain touches the floor 
until it leaves it again. Time and again the change should be 
made in half as long. 


§ 2. Character and Style 


I think the architect will find, moreover, when he comes to 
cover his neutral-tinted scenery with light that our present 
surfaces are all too slick and shiny. They need texture—not in 
the sense in which the painter uses the word, but as the archi- 
tect and sculptor use it. He will have to find a covering mate- 
rial that has texture in three dimensions, a pitted or honey- 
combed fabric, or a mesh that can be superimposed and offer 
ridges upon which light can impinge and from which it can 
be reflected. He can then find means of mixing colored light— 
something we have never been able to do on our old scenery— 
by striking it from different angles at once and so getting a 
natural pointillage instead of the sponge and distemper point- 
illage of the studios. 

Still his scene will be without character of period or place. 
I do not think that need trouble him long. Our designers have 
believed for a long time that to indicate period they must get 
fifty authentic items of period decoration into a scene. But one 
item, well placed and vigorous, is enough. There are certain 
arches, buttresses, piers and tabernacles that are essence of 
Gothic, a pillar and an arch that are flower of Romanesque, 
pilaster arch or panel that are pure Renaissance. There is a 
fluting of pillar that is Greek and one that is Eastern, a win- 
dow that is Celtic, a use of batter that is of ancient Egypt. 

The architect can be expected to know that if a salient detail 
is in style, his plain elements will seem so, because walls, re- 
veals, splays and steps are the same the world over. And, be- 
cause he is accustomed to have people running all over his 
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finished work, the architect will remember that the scene will 
be full of actors who will efficiently complete an impression of 
period. 

There will be special scene-pieces he will have to make for 
each play—a small expense compared with our present one. 
They can roll on their own castors like the others and can 
therefore be far more massive and persuading. Two or more 
details can often be combined into a single movable piece that 
can spin to present the side required for a scene. 

It would be a great thing if proceeding in some such way 
as this the architect could get us opener, more mesh-like ar- 
rangements instead of sardine-boxes. Fine, too, if he could give 
us greater fluency of line in the scene pian. We have had hard, 
carpenter’s angles so long. We need greater convex curves, and 
concave quarters of cylinders and cylindroids. 

Most of all we need an easily controlled, overhead, multiple 
lighting system that can catch and color from above any scene 
line our designer may make, doing so independently of the 
light on the actors. The two functions of light are now hope- 
lessly confused and a r. w theatre must separate them. 

What have I omitted? 

Landscapes. Your architect never built a tree. No, and 
neither did any painter ever build a tree. Neither did he ever 
see one, as we are required to see them, all round. We shall 
have to build trees, an art of which nobody is yet the full- 
fledged practitioner and we will do best to let a builder learn 
how to make noble sculptural trees in planes and masses. 

A high ceiling would be desirable as a means of locking 
scene elements into place when it rested on the tops of them. 
An ordinary ceiling would, of course, cut off the light. 

I confided the problem once to an eminent poet. I am sure 
he does not know a foot-iron from a lash-line eye. He winged 
his way through the blue empyrean. 
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“Why don’t you make your ceiling of gauze?” 
Wire gauze! . . . Poets are grossly underrated. 


§ 3. The Scene Rehearses 


In a permanent theatre with its characteristic equipment of 
plastic elements, design can be made obedient to use from the 
first rehearsal. The director can rehearse his great movable 
shapes along with his actors. He can try a door opening in one 
place and then in another, or forward a little or back until 
angle and distance exactly suit the motion. He can put stairs 
where he wants them, a window where it can have the greatest 
efficiency, a pillar where actors can learn to make use of it. 
Every rehearsal can be a study in set and moving forms tested 
for interrelation. Then when the arrangement does everything 
it should for play and actor, the director can say to the de- 
signer: 

“Now, please, will you make me a scene out of that?” 

I can fancy the painter dropping dead. Such a request is a 
profanation of every sacred tradition he brings to the theatre. 
He thinks he is there to interpret the play, and so he is. But he 
also thinks the play is a book, which it is not. The play is the 
motion which director and actors have distilled from the book, 
and the designer’s business is to work the necessary bounds, in- 
terruptions and releases of motion into believable and beautiful 
form. This generates another axiom for Young Scene Re- 
former: 


The scene-designer’s interpretation is not of the book but of 
the play because on that evening it were better to have only 
one interpretation of the book going on in that theatre. 


One outcome of the method of making a scene out of stand- 
ing elements will be that we will get new sections. This to 
solve an age-old vexation. The painter, starting on a design, 
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shoots into the air. He has nothing else to shoot into. “Room 
with one wall removed.” Seven times out of ten he delivers a 
room which is in plan a truncated triangle with flat back and 
splayed sides. Once out of ten times he puts the back at a rake, 
up and off to the right. Once he makes a room in diagonal 
section, and once he tries to brighten life by further truncating 
his truncated triangle at the upper corners. He may show 
great resource and put an alcove into his back wall if the 
decorations will permit it, or in a daring mood he may put in 
an orange-rimmed circular window if there is still a director 
alive who will permit it. Then the furniture in one of its three 
traditional arrangements with shrieking cushions for spots of 
color, and the actors are turned into the space like cows into 
a pasture. 

The reason is that the painter is trained to see from a single 
station point. This is a fine rule for painting but in the theatre 
it is only a recipe for paralysis. For generations it has made the 
sides of stage-pictures creep in and in as they go upstage. 
When you sit in the center you get a picture. At rehearsal the 
painter lifts the dust cloth at Row Q, center aisle, sits down 
and closes an eye. He knows at the sides he would get no pic- 
ture. Nobody sneaks up on a picture sideways. But they do 
sneak up sideways on a stage scene just as they do on a build- 
ing, and the theatre designer has to compose for a segment of 
120 degrees, providing as conscientiously for the sides as for 
the direct center. 

The first thing, therefore, that the designer must discard is 
our old fallacy that everybody must see everything. If Young 
Scene Reformer is still with us, here is another sutta for him: 


The fierce democracy which demands that everybody see all 
the scenery is privative of fertility in the theatre. It is essen- 
tial only that everybody see something and that complete. 
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The Everybody-See-Everything doctrine has landed us 
where we are in constricting settings. The Everybody-See- 
Something theory opens up a whole new world. 

Why should the walls of a stage room return to the tor- 
mentors at both sides? Why at either? The young writers 
reply in unison, “An interior scene is a room with one wall 
removed.” Then a forest scene is a forest with one wall re- 
moved? And a road... ? As a matter of fact this fourth 
wall business is rubbish. The front of the stage, in our theatre 
of representation, is a section, of room, forest, road or what- 
ever. The obligation upon the designer of scene is to make his 
section wherever the remaining elements will best serve the 
play. The section can cut a room, or for the matter of that a 
whole house, at any of a thousand angles, giving any of a 
thousand arrangements of the remaining walls and openings. 
There is no reason why the scene should not pass from ex- 
terior to interior and back again if it serves the play. 

When we ask the designer to make a scene that will give 
circumstance to the few standing shapes our motion requires, 
we are asking him to project a believable arrangement of 
which our shapes are the remaining elements. He may in- 
tersperse them with whatever is needed to show place and 
time. When he is done our scene will be part of a structure the 
rest of which might conceivably extend into the auditorium 
itself, if anybody cared to project it, or off to the sides behind 
the proscenium walls. 

If the artist tries to make the design before he has watched 
the shaping of the motion, his faculties are rarely equal to the 
invention of one good scene, let alone the many a single play 
will require in our new theatre. Consulting motion first, there 
is no limit to the kaleidoscopic range that opens up to him. 
He will no longer have to stretch his little scenes or squeeze 
his big ones to fit the portal through which they are viewed. 
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§ 4. Dynamic Fragment 


So equipped we will be able to meet the motion picture on 
its own ground. There are two things the motion picture does 
for its actors. One is to keep up the interest we throw away 
during our clumsy scene changes. The second is to minimize, 
by frequent enough changes of environment, the strain that 
monotony of scene puts on the actor. 

We will learn presently that there is nothing to prevent us 
making a production in twenty scenes, or even thirty, if the 
narrative needs them. We will learn, when we come back to a 
room we have used before, never to come back to the same 
angle of it, but just to the angle or portion we need most. Now 
a great sweep of room, now an intimate corner overlooking a 
park, the same park we will use when the window-corner has 
been whisked away. When we go from one room into another 
we can leave some of the first room showing through the 
door, partly because it would take too long to remove it and 
partly because it will look more familiar and convincing so. 

In this scene, far back in the garden, is a seat for lovers. 
When the time comes for them to use it we shall swing our 
whole garden round and the seat will be under its same tree 
down near the audience, intimately placed for confidences, 
while away from it will stretch the vista of trees half seen or 
imagined before. We shall not try to make a street, but many 
angles and corners of streets; a sunny place by a wall, too bare 
to serve for long, but rich enough and right for the few min- 
utes we shall need it; a quaint angle at a shop corner; a dark 
passage under an arch; a little bit, as much as our proscenium 
portal will warrant, of a great building, a Duomo, and because 
we are not tied for an hour to any of them they need not 
have grandiose, static composition but just the dynamic frag- 
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ment of something big that will give the required fillip to 
our story and send it racing along. 

We can use color in great washes, strong, vibrant color or 
tender, delicate color, as we need them, sweeping down our 
broken surfaces and lingering in the modeled ornament of 
our characterized pieces. Not merely the color of our gelatine 
media, rich as they would be, but all the myriad tints of super- 
imposed light-color. It will be not unlike the transparent 
washes in a colored etching, but it will not tie our hands. At 
will we can change it, even during the action, or we can take 
it away altogether to free our elements for others of their 
manifold uses. 

One of the early demands we will make upon our architect- 
designers is that they help us get our actors off the floor. For 
generations they have huddled, sediment-like, at the bottom of 
the scene, obscuring one another and compelling the director to 
string them out in ridiculous little lines along the front so that 
they may all be visible. Only when we had a play about fire- 
men sliding down a brass pole or divers ascending to luncheon 
could we ever get an actor up into a third way in space. In his 
own medium the painter spotted his figures where he pleased 
with a brush stroke or two, but when he found that the same 
feat in the theatre required that he design in volume, he con- 
tented himself with enriching the upper levels with painted 
fixities. 

We need motion in the upper levels. We need scene that will 
permit composition in motion in three dimensions. It is a need 
that will never be filled until we acquire men who are artists 
of structure. And when they fill it we can be sure that our 
rostrum elements will break up and go together again as simply 
and rapidly as our wall ones. You must not, by the way, let 
somebody persuade you that actors cannot act on steps. The 
Dalcroze people can dance on steps. 
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We can think of our scenery as of cloud masses, assembling, 
dispersing, reassembling, permuting, combining, moving lat- 
erally as the actors do. I have a mystical feeling about lateral 
movement. I feel that the point at which the theatre parted 
company with life was when we divorced our actor from his 
scene by dropping it from heaven on ropes while he walked in 
on the floor. They have never seemed to belong to the same 
play since. 

When we have learned thus to create and re-create our world 
with authority and dispatch, we can return to the classics with 
new power. Shakespeare who dies of monotony in our painted 
scene or becomes an elocutionist’s holiday, can live in our plas- 
tic one, because our first concern will be to make a vehicle for 
actors in the play and for the motion of actors. We need 
neither reincarnate Padua nor Mantua, nor yet make psycho- 
logical comments, one or other of which the painter is bound 
to do the moment we put a brush into his hands. 

It is not so much of the classics, however, that I am think- 
ing. It is of the plays that remain to be written. Year by year, 
under the growing embarrassment and cost of trying to fill 
our plastic needs with an artist who, back in his art-school 
days definitely renounced plastic in behalf of picturesque, we 
have made life harder and harder for the playwright. Every 
year has seen the noose drawn more tightly about him, excis- 
ing all but the rigid little plots, born into a straightjacket, in- 
volving a major assumption, two or three fortuitous circum- 
stances and a crisis, and have praised him for the devices by 
which he got his characters on stage or made his accidents 
convincing. 

When we have learned to change scene with something 
nearer the quickness of thought, keeping always in our chosen 
key, we can set our dramatists free to make a new technic or to 
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recover an old one, and write for our theatre the generous 
pageant-like plays that belong to our great beginnings, ample, 
peopled narratives moving in parallel lines and combining for 
a great crisis—rich abundant plays. 

There is magic in that word “abundant.” When the play- 
goer says of a play that it is “not much” he means exactly what 
he says. He demands of a play that it liberate him into a big- 
ger world. He wants a quality of “moreness,” of amplitude 
into which he can expand. 

If our thirty scenes were merely thirty unrelated pictures, 
the result would be destructive of our play, and devastating to 
our audience. With thirty consonant arrangements of easily 
resolvable forms, we can achieve “a lovely and familiar grav- 
ity.” When our scenery, useful and beautiful, ceases to be 
wonderful, the play can proceed. 


§5. The Scene Advances 


So much can we have with our present kind of stage, the 
hemmed-in and foot-lighted one the painter conferred on us 
in the hey-day of his theory that we are a living picture. Now 
that we are no longer a picture, but moving beings in a real 
world, the frame cannot long contain us. Already our plays 
are breaking through and we are demanding the removal of 
the light-barrier and the orchestra pit that cut off play from 
audience. There are barriers enough in our souls without these 
physical ones. 

We have learned that for better clearance we must put the 
musicians out of sight, as Wagner insisted years ago they 
should be. In terms of the theatre the orchestra is not a vision. 
It is a voluptuous noise and belongs off-stage with the rest of 
the noises. We must run our stage forward, lower perhaps, 
and let it sweep in a wide curve across the auditorium, spilling 
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to the floor in a cascade of steps. Thus, instead of being a high 
shelf let into a wall, it becomes a gracious and easily ap- 
proached plateau. 

So we get foreground into which the motion can expand. 
-The necessity can best be understood by a brief excursion into 
music. When we go to another art we must convert the princi- 
ples so derived into terms of motion before they can avail us. 
When the musician expands from a small ensemble to a full 
symphonic orchestra he gets breadth, which we may call by 
several other names—tonal range, increased gamut, variety of 
timbre. He also gets increased volume—sound conceived as 
mass. When we set a wide scene we get a breadth analogous 
to his. We broaden that which is, in terms of motion, nearly 
akin to his tonal range. 

We do not, however, get what corresponds to his volume of 
tone. This we must secure in another way. As the musician 
fills the ear, so we must fill the eye. Up to a certain point the 
theatre director can do it as the musician does. When the 
musician requires more volume than a single instrument can 
give, he can use several such instruments in unison. So in some 
scenes can we get greater visible volume by increasing our 
crowds, soldiers and dancers. We have, however, obligations to 
the eye which the musician has not. Where our story forbids 
the introduction of more figures we cannot follow him. He 
can quadruple his horns but we cannot quadruple Lady Mac- 
beth, although the Uncle Tom people do get mass by doubling 
their Topsies. 

Some of the necessary emphasis we get by speaking more 
loudly but this is only for brief periods. We cannot shout a 
whole act. How then are we to increase the massive quality 
of our motion and maintain it so for a scene at a time? By 
coming forward. And how diminish it? By going back. 

Some years ago I saw a neat, workmanlike performance of 
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Othello and I saw why Shakespeare dies the death in our mod- 
erm theatre. The scenery was excellent and had a simple di- 
rectness that was always fine. After three scenes the monotony 
began to pall. The settings were always in the same place, 
always balanced, always framed, the trees like potted gera- 
niums on a window-ledge. 

After the actors had toiled two hours to build the climax, 
the curtain rose on Desdemona’s chamber. The bed was away 
upstage in a niche, as far as could be from the audience. 
Othello was insignificant and the murder a trifling affair. 
Then Emilia at the lip of the high stage as if she were sum- 
moning courage to jump off a freight train, bellowing her 
accusations to everybody in the world except the people 
around her. A shuffling crowd stumbled in and obscured 
everything that mattered. Its main concern seemed to be to 
prevent Iago escaping into the audience. Far off—high up— 
savorless—without accent—nobody’s business. 

Suppose a director, with a staff that could bring things to 
pass, had taken that play, opened it wide at first, and then, 
gradually as the lines of force converged, had concentrated it, 
letting it advance. Suppose when the climax came, he had 
turned it inside out, and had made to rise, right in the audito- 
rium, the great white bed with its golden tassels and massive 
candelabra, picked up in a cold ray of moonlight and a pat- 
terned shadow of window mullions; the whole thing thrown 
high in the gloom and the Moor towering above it; the confes- 
sion of Emilia taken in a whisper; the gathering crowd slipping 
in at tall gray windows beyond; the flight of Iago; the closing 
and darkness. 

I believe the poetic drama could live again if we could move 
our play forward and back instead of posing it gracefully in 
a frame, pretty, washed out, characterless, cut off from any 
living thing. We might recover vitality if we could move 
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freely, playing back for vista and the quiet, preparatory proc- 
esses of a play, throwing forward for greater volume as the in- 
tensity of the story grew. Now wider, now narrowed down to 
a tall slit of light, using for our elements great solid masses 
bathed in the living tones of transmitted color. 

So the problem of scene passes into another, “How shall we 
build our houses?” and that into still another, “How shall we 
build any but the kind of houses we now have unless we are 
simple and courageous enough to stay in them?” 
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§1. THE DRAMATURGE. § 2. THE PERFECT SPECT A- 
TOR. § 3. THE SAMURAI. § 4. ELEUSIS. 


§1. The Dramaturge 


Once we have recognized the miraculous power of the theatre 
to initiate, and have seen how such a recognition can bring 
order into the relation of its many parts we have our first un- 
derstanding of the function of an initiator who stands nearer 
to its mystery than the playwright can and nearer than the 
actor himself. He is the director. 

This is the new signifier. This is the only man who can re- 
store the theatre to a secure place among the arts, because he is 
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the only man who must see the theatre whole. The playwright 
can succeed as literary man even with a play that fails. The 
actor can be memorable—perhaps more memorable—in a ruin. 
The director cannot. He may be no better man, as man, than 
either of the others but his pledges are to unity and his self- 
seeking works for us. Times out of mind both author and actor 
have found reasons of their own for betraying the theatre. The 
director can have no success until the elements have been fused 
and the mystery served. 

Whatever we have achieved these last few years towards a 
finer ideal and better unified practice has been exactly in the 
measure of our recognition of the director as nearest the the- 
atre’s heart. He can be master of things a thousand playwrights 
have never troubled themselves to learn, and a hundred 
thousand actors have despised. We have had playwright’s 
theatre and our miracle has been smothered in turgid debate. 
We have had actor’s theatre and it has been killed by strife or 
diffused in shabby vanities. Not for a long time have we had 
director’s theatre but we are getting it and at last we seem to 
be going somewhere. 

It has been slow to emerge. For a long time the director’s 
function was deemed so unimportant that it was lost in one of 
the others. He was a playwright who brought his own script 
to life, or, more often, he was a principal actor who first 
pondered his own rdle, then divided whatever time he had 
left between seeing that his fellow-actors did enough and mak- 
ing sure that they did not do too much. 

When at last the director became a person in his own right 
it was as a kind of convener of committee. He kept the actors 
off one another’s feet, undid the more obvious tangles of mo- 
tion, arbitrated appropriatenesses, soothed the elder, admon- 
ished the younger, and cast a vote to decide which door led to 
the street and which to the bedroom. 
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Those were the days when an actor was given a portion of 
the play which he cultivated assiduously in the belief that the 
assiduous cultivation of speaking likenesses fulfilled the highest 
needs of the theatre. It was a director who first enunciated the 
theory that all they could get thus was a family album. The 
art of the theatre demands that some parts in a play be done 
meticulously, that some be lightly sketched, and some only 
faintly indicated, as in any other art, and that no one charac- 
terization can be made without reference to the others. You 
could not, however, very well give an actor a part and say, “Do 
not make much of it.” The autonomous actor’s career required 
that he play every part for the last value he could wring out of 
it. If the result was disastrous it was the custom to blame the 
author, saying that his characters were overdrawn. So would 
Leonardo’s idea for a “Last Supper” have turned out disas- 
trously if a scene designer had done the room and thirteen 
better and worse painters had taken a character each and had 
wrung the last value out of it. 

No less important, and far more subtle than the art of char- 
acter is the art of implication. The world of the theatre is con- 
tinuous in space as well as in time. The playwright is at great 
pains to imply a time before the curtain rises and a time after 
it descends. He refers forward and back. Quite as necessary is 
it to the art that setting and sounds and the motion of the actor 
shall imply a whole world outside the scene, a world of up 
and down, right and left, forward and back. The visible scene 
is never more than a fragment of an implied world which 
exists most vividly when the actors have been schooled in the 
shape of it and at no time forget it. The motion of the actor-eaa 
make walls tower into the skies or precipices gape, can set back 
horizons and create a road that winds for miles before it comes 
into the scene. With a movement of his head the actor can 
persuade you that a half-caught murmur is the menace of an 
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approaching crowd, or, as easily, let you know it is the gayety 
of a distant fair. Three, four, five actors can, by the lift of their 
heads, as they look to the side, persuade you that there are 
mountains there. Here was a whole art that must go by default 
without a director. One self-directed actor in five might re- 
member it and entering the scene might have come from the 
place he spoke of. The other four when they burst into view 
had frankly arrived from their dressing-rooms and knew no 
reason for dissembling it. It has been the director’s task not 
merely to make the little world you see but to create and con- 
vince you of a great world you cannot see, and which is all the 
more potent for your having to imagine it. 

One thing we never had in the theatre without a director 
was tempo. Actors, as earnest and self-effacing as you please, 
each developing his own idea of a character and each playing 
it his own way, are no better than as many symphony orchestra 
players who come in with their parts learned and play them in 
all times and most keys. No one actor can determine tempo for 
the next. The rhythms and insistences that give a play its cumu- 
lative power and enable it to swell to a climax can only be 
made perfectly by the perfect auditor. 

Only the director can create atmosphere, that curious over- 
tone of a play, so moving when it is achieved but so hard to 
make and far harder to maintain. It is born of actor’s intent 
and when single, powerful actors have made it we have all but 
worshiped them. But, after a few such minutes, when an am- 
bitious young man has come into the scene with no other intent 
than to celebrate himself, and has broken the spell, we have 
assumed that the theatre is not competent to sustain subtle 
moods. Indeed it is. There is no atmosphere we have ever had 
for a moment that we cannot have for a full play if we focus 
the creative power of the theatre in one mind. The new di- 
rectors have shown us it is so. 
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§ 2. The Perfect Spectator 


These are all obvious things. These any person, not so near 
the theatre as to be involved in its anarchies, might have fore- 
seen. They are matters of co-ordination, of the simple setting 
up of a detached artist, the lack of whom has so long made the 
theatre less than an art. 

The new director has not stopped here. He is doing things 
we have not foreseen. From the start he has had intimations of 
something transcendent in the power of the theatre. He knows 
there is a revelation beyond any of sight and sound because he 
has evoked it and would gladly do so again. He knows it is 
not in the play itself because it can never happen until there 
is an audience. And whereas the older, inferior directors kept 
their eyes on the play, the new director is preoccupied of audi- 
ences. To be sure, he is not the first to watch audiences. The 
trader has done so for a lon **<i« but to little artistic purpose. 
He always falls to counting. 

When an actor goes to the theatre he slips into the parts he 
likes and plays them. When the playwright goes he sits well 
forward and listens. When the designer goes he sits well back 
and looks. Every man to his trade. But none of these is ex- 
clusively the director’s trade. His function in the theatre is 
that of creative spectator in advance of the fact. He posts him- 
self, therefore, at that mysterious place of passage between 
actor and spectator where he can quicken his powers by medi- 
tation upon the effect of the play on the recipients whom it is 
his trade to anticipate. An earnest, foolish man ponders facts 
and has a mind the shape of what he contemplates. A wiser 
man ponders transitions. 

I think our new era in the theatre began when there was an 
artist who had time to go out into the house and feel what the 
audience felt. The actor has watched audiences from the stage 
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and has a fragmentary lore about them, but he has had other 
demands upon his time. Here was a man with no other func- 
tion than to feel his way into moods, to test himself as creator 
of moods by the people of whom it was his art to be the index, 
and he took his first step in a science I cannot find written 
down in any book—the science of the audience as one being. 

It is a science of undiscernibles multiplied a thousand times 
until they become discernible, of delicate reactions magnified 
into wave motion, of impulses in the play too subtle to be evi- 
dent in themselves, made evident in their effects. The onlooker 
might miss the restless turning of a single hand or attribute it 
to a local cause. That fidgety gentleman over there may have 
a touch of indigestion; four fidgeters may have dined too well 
but the whole audience cannot have eaten crabflake Mornay. 
When it becomes a flutter of turning hands the magnitude re- 
moves doubts. It dissolves accidents. This is the discovery that 
first satisfied the new directors that the true art of the theatre 
is motion. An audience sits still through words as it would 
through music. Its own peculiar motion that marks it as be- 
longing to the theatre begins only with the motion of the play. 

Here is a new clairvoyance. No longer, “Did you like it? 
Oh, I am so glad.” Here is a means of knowing the play from 
moment to moment by all the curious little tremors, the rus- 
tlings and sounds that rise from onlookers. The gradual move- 
ment forward that marks increasing absorption, the restless 
movement and the slipping back when the play no longer 
holds, the rustle that ends suddenly and is friendly to the play, 
the rustle that tapers off to a slow ending and is unfriendly, 
the dropping of shoulders that marks disappointment, the 
changing of planes of faces and the faint murmur that shows 
the audience is disparaging the play—different in its rhythm 
from the flashing side-glances that report vivid approval. There 
are suspense that records as complete silence, relief that shows 
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in a sigh, the ripple of laughter that is like a light wind blow- 


ing, and more rarely the silvery murmur at being taken una- 
wares with something beautiful, like the sound that rises from 
a crowd watching fireworks. 

It is an index to success and to failure. Wrong timing in the 
play has its wave-mark; motion too long sustained, motion too 
soon relinquished, too small an arc of motion, a rising mass 
not massive enough, and unbalance in motion, all have theirs. 
No individual in an audience may be able to name the offense 
but the director who watches, can. 

Now at last he has a way of being sure of that increased 
stimulus that makes the great plays possible. No matter how 
courageous his motion might become as the play rose to its 
climax it was always frustrated by the light-barrier that might 
as well have been of steel bars. No matter how sweeping his 
motion it was always cramped by the converging lines and the 
enclosing jamb of the proscenium. 

The house we have known for three hundred years has 
begun to crumble under the new dynamism. Barker, tired of 
having his people hemmed in like trained animals, let them 
spill forward to a forestage. Copeau, demanding fluency, thrust 
his platform forward in steps and erased the side barrier, let- 
ting house wall and stage wall flow in one plane. Jessner, sick 
of doors and entrances and of actors having to make long 
journeys to the playing space, asks for stage only a transverse 
causeway with steps in front on which his people can play, 
and steps behind up which they may ascend out of the dark. 
Reinhardt has all but forsaken the old forms and has made 
himself flowing stages and a space in the house in which mo- 
tion may sweep wave on wave to the very feet of the spectators. 

No playwright ever altered the house by so much as a single 
brick. The greatest playwright we ever had wrote for the inn- 
yard he found. No actor ever dared touch the shapes tradition 
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gave him. He shuttled to and fro in his grooves and would 
have played on a barrel head if there had been traditions for 
it. Neither did any painter ever fling his brush beyond those 
sacred portals. Why, indeed, should he? It was to his doctrine 
of living picture that the portals were sacred. 

This is the director giving earnest of what he will make. No 
longer, “A little louder please, Miss Smith,” or “You might rise 
on that speech, Mr. Jones,” or, “I think it would be appropriate 
if you leaned forward on that and patted her hand—so.” No 
longer a timid suggester of emphasis and an arbiter of appro- 
priatenesses. This new director is an ordainer of volumes, of 
massive shapes, of spatial relation, of the cumulative power of 
motion, of swirl, of interlude, of farandole. He found the 
theatre doing appropriate things; already he has made it do 
vital things. I can fancy him making it do divine things. 

We looked so long for the perfect actor but it turns out now 
it was not the perfect actor we needed first. It was the Perfect 
Spectator. Once sure of him the perfect actor must inevitably 
follow. 


§ 3. The Samurai 


There are some foolish, left-over notions we must relinquish 
if we are to have enough directors for our new theatre. 

One of them is the old superstition that the director must 
once have been an actor. All the indications are that he is a 
better director for never having been an actor, and if he has 
been one he will be good in direct ratio to his ability to forget 
it. To insist that he have been an actor is to put him definitely 
on the wrong side of the link between spectator and play. It 
is to make him specific where he should be generic. It is to put 
him under individual part-limitations when he should remain 
unlimited. It is to make him demand of actors what 4e can do 
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instead of what ¢hey can do. Reinhardt can forget he has ever 
been an actor; Copeau never could. 

A second is the idea that directors arise spontaneously out of 
other branches of the theatre, with the corollary that young 
people entering the theatre must do other things and then 
become directors. Young actor, young playwright, young de- 
signer—these awake no surprise; we take them for granted. 
Young director—Ah, that is as God wills it. Oh, no. It is as the 
young man himself wills it. The ability to direct a play is not 
a freak talent. It is as learnable as bridge-building or medicine, 
and the earlier the young man sets himself to it the earlier he 
will accomplish something. There is a progression of adminis- 
trative tasks for him from the first day he enters the theatre, 
and the more definitely we mark the high-road to directorship 
and see that its posts are kept for potential directors instead of 
being forced on sulky young actors, the more surely will we 
get an administration that is neither hybrid nor sterile. 

We shall understand the director better if we remember that 
his greatest qualities are not mental at all but moral. The bril- 
liant, self-centered man may succeed in any other art; he cannot 
move a hand’s breadth as director of a theatre. Our man is 
to be measured by his ability to take care of something else 
than himself—to assume responsibility. 

The greatest is responsibility for persons. He lives by his de- 
votion and the loyalties he can command in return. He must 
award all praise and shoulder all blame. This last seems hard 
but it is the ancient necessity of the theatre, and the difference 
between the great director and the little one is that the great 
director accepts it as a distinction. If dresses or scenery are good 
it is to the designer’s credit. If they are bad it is the director’s 
fault for having passed them. He must either take the blame 
or dismiss the designer, If the actor is good, he gets the praise. 
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If he is bad the director is wrong for having permitted him to 
play the part. The director cannot go before the curtain and say, 
“Mr. X. is going to be very unsatisfactory in the next act. He 
would not take my advice.” Neither can he say, “Miss Y.’s act- 
ing aroused your laughter in the last scene. I taught her how to 
do it. The way she did it at first was terrible.” Neither can he 
apologize for the script, nor take credit for improvements he 
has made in it. If it is a good play he is considered lucky to have 
so good a playwright. If it is bad he should never have done it. 

Under such a necessity the little man squirms and tries to 
find ways out. You will observe him represented in the pro- 
gram as “conceiving” something that somebody else executes, 
or as collaborating with the author or with the designers. Or, 
worse still, in disaster, you will find him under cover letting 
his aides take the shower of bricks. The good director has 
broad enough shoulders to bear such burdens. If there was 
anything wrong in the play he did it. If there was anything 
right somebody else did it. “You are right,” he says, “Miss Y. 
wanted to play it the better way you suggest, but I stopped 
her.” And so a gentle and healing myth grows up around such 
a theatre, and although nobody believes the fiction it can none 
the less mend wounds that with a poorer director would be left 
raw and bleeding. 

There is a responsibility for the play, the willingness to 
forgo the small change of effectiveness for the solid gain of 
unity. The director must have the strength to check hyper- 
trophies in decoration, in acting and in words. He will only 
have the power to deny his individual workers the right to ex- 
pand to the damage of the whole if he have, himself, a long 
credit of self-restraints, proofs that he is requiring nothing of 
them he has not accepted many times himself. The director 
who feeds himself an occasional choice part, who uses his posi- 
tion to exploit his own scripts, who twists his play or his acting 
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to carry a decor he has devised, can never have this power with 
his people. 

There is a responsibility for study, the kind of study Craig 
urged as making the head of a theatre the master of all its 
details. It would seem at first sight to require a great intelli- 
gence, an unusual universal talent; what it needs most is a great 
sympathy. The privative mind that thinks some of the neces- 
sary parts of the theatre are high and distinguished and that 
some are low, must forever be the victim of incomplete knowl- 
edge. 

There is a greater responsibility for teaching, the willingness 
to fit his mind into the other man’s and move forward with 
him. It is a love of seeing other persons grow, the feeling that 
there is something intrinsically finer in showing another per- 
son how to do a thing than in merely doing it oneself. The 
director can expect to spend his life in teaching, but it will be 
the teaching of the old masters, a means and not an end. 

And there is that responsibility for place, I have spoken of. 
Our directors require to be men with a feeling for community 
and the ability to fit their work to the life of a city. The man 
who is ever on the watch for a far-off glitter delivers us always 
into bondage. 

It would seem then, that what we need most in the theatre 
are Samurai and a Samurai tradition, men who are willing to 
give odds and still win. This is what we must look for in the 
new generation, enough generous, courageous young persons 
who will enter the theatre with the definite intention of 
disciplining it. If they are in earnest they can attain artistic 
power by thinking of it. Heart comes first. We have never 
lacked artistry. We are verminous with undisciplined artistry. 
What we need most is control. 

Thus we might produce a golden age in the theatre. A 
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golden age is no better than any other so far as the mere having 
of it is concerned, but it could be great fun to make it. 


§ 4. Eleusis 


So, after all, my argument is circular—perhaps a bit of a 
helix—and we are back again with the idea of a theatre whose 
soul moves the most and whose feet the least. 

Perhaps ycu have come in the course of years to wonder if 
the theatre is worth all the trouble we take with it. If it can 
endure. Whenever I have such a moment of doubt I seem to see 
two theatres, the extremes of all we have had. 

One is the theatre of a barrel-organ and a monkey whose 
master knows only enough to yank the rope when he sees a 
penny somewhere else. 

The other is older. It is a dim, distant theatre in a village 
at the end of the Sacred Road outside of Athens. It was called 
the Theatre of the Advent of the Earth Mother. One did not 
say of that theatre, “I think I'll run out to Eleusis to-night and 
see what they are doing.” One said, “If I am patient and 
worthy, please God, I shall one day be admitted to that the- 
atre.” Emperors, kings, poets, philosophers and soldiers came 
to it from all over the known world. It ran on this policy for 
eight hundred years. There is a mark for Anne Nichols to 
shoot at! 

Its theme was the vicissitudes and triumph of the soul of 
man. It called its director a Hierophant, a revealer of sacred 
elements in life. When I think of that theatre all things seem 


possible. 
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